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Tks WIGMORE HALL & PLANO GALLERIES Lef 
32-40, WIGMORE STREET. W1 





Each Rogers piano is made with the same care 
as a fine violin. The result is an instrument of 
superlative quality that is a delight to the most 
fastidious pianist. In your own interest, do not fail to examine the Rogers 





before making your decision. 


Let us send you full particulars, or better still, give us a call. 


GEORGE ROGERS & SONS, 


60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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“His Master’s Voice” 


HE Gramophone Co, Ltd. has great pleasure in announc- 
ing the issue of the following important musica! works of 
theclassical school, all of which are recorded in complete form. 









renee 12-inch Double-sided Black Label Records, 6/6 each +» 
e| THE “JUPITER” SYMPHONY—MOZART 
= (No. 41 in C) 


5 | : THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conducted by ALBERT COATES 
First Movement — Allegro Vivace Parts | and 2 - D 942 
Second Movement—.\ndante Cantabile Parts | and 2. - D 943 
Third Movement—Menuetto Molto Allegro, Part | - D 944 
Fourth Movement —Molto Allegro, Part 2 - ’ D 945 
and the “Impresario” Overture ¢ ’ 

TWO BEETHOVEN QUARTETS 


(No. 1 in F, Or. 18) 
THE CATTERALL STRIVG QUARTET 


OTT 








LMM MT 


T 
i 
——_—_—_——_—————— + 
Lu 

















Allegro con brio, Parts | and 2. - - D 947 
Adagio affettuoso ed appassionato Parts 7 and 2 D 948 : 
Scherzo, allegro molto and Allegro, Part | ° - D 949 = 
Allegro Part 2 and the Scherzo - ° 2 D 950 7 
= from Quartet in F Major (TCHAIKOV SKY) - : | 7 
= (No. 2 in E minor Op. 59) 
= VIRTUOSO STRING QUARTET 
= Allegro, Parts | and 2 - - - D 953 = 
= Molto Adagio, Parts | and 2 - - - D 954 = 
= Molto Adagio, Part 3 and Allegretto - D 955 = 
= Finale, Part | and 2 - - - - ° D 956 15 
= geesecenne 12-inch Double-sided Red Label Records, 8/6 each --uun (F 
= THE SCHUMANN PIANOFORTE CONCERTO : 
= p. 54, in A Minor) 
= CORTOT AND THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 
= Conducted by Sir LANDON RONALD 
= First Movement—Allegro affettuoso & Andante expressive —Allegro DB 722 
First Movement—Allegro Parts 1 and 2 - DB 723 
Second Movement—Intermezzo—and Andantino grazioso. Third DB 724 





Movement—.~ Allegro vivace, Pest 1 
Allegro vivace Parts 2 and 3 - DB 725 


THE CESAR FRANCK VIOLIN SONATA IN A 
THIBAUD (VIOLIN) and CORTOT (PIANO) 


AUUUICVUUNNDALEAVONDONLONLANALNN 


\llegretto ben 7“ ER Parts | and 2 
= Allegro, Parts 1 and 2 - DB 788 
Recitative Fantasia, Parts | ond 2 DB 786 
DB 787 


TOU EOE E COE OOO Eee Eee OE OOREREEENEREEOEEEDESERESEEEEPESEEORSOESTORESSEOEEOSEEEDUSEOR EEE ESESEEDU SEES REED ESEEEESRESESSESTSESESEEOERSSEGEEDEOSESBESES USES SEBSE OES S SERED ERODE ERED EM 


“ His Master's Voice" products can be obtained only from The Gramophone 
Company's accredited dealers. Write for name of nearest dealer in your locality. 


THE GRAMOPHONE Co. Ltd. 
363-367, Oxford ‘St. London, W.1. 
ae 


By apbointment 
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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


FEBRUAR 








Patron HIS MAJESTY THE KI 


NG 


Firty-F tH SEASON, 1924-19 






SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 
DREAM OF GERON 
MISS MARGARET BALFOUR 
MR. JOHN BOOTH 
CHARLES KNOWLES. 







THE TIUS 


ELGA 





MR 







Atthe Organ - MR. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 





THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA 












Mr. 





Conductor HAMILTON HARTY. 


6d 


erved, 


Stall 
Unre 


, 10s Arena, 7s. 6d.: Balcony 


6d.; Gallery Promenade 


Reserved), 5s 
1,000 Seats), 2s. 












ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
Instituted 1822. 


MUSIC. 
LONDON, N.W.1 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 










Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G 





Principal: JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A., F.R.A.M 
( ;AN RECITAL, Monday, February 2, at 
<TNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, February 14 and 








































9 | CONCERTS, Monday, Februar at 

| W lay, March 4, at () 

LECTURES will be given by B. J. Dare, Es n Johannes 1 R | C ll oe f g 
=) Brahms _ Wednesday February 4, at 2.4 and by - alowed cK K 1€ oya 0 Meg ¥ O r ganists. 
=| S n‘* Music in the time of Queen Elizabeth,” and © Dr oe 
‘=|! Wedne sdays, February 11 and 138, at 3 ee . ‘. . P , . — 
=| L.R.A.M, EASTER EXAMINATION. Last day for entry, ee 
S| February 7, but entries will be accepted up to February 22, on payment | “ A “eile ; : 
I fa e fee of Prelude and Fugue . G me, R. Nov B 
| Pp. 112 Augener, p. 5¢ eters 1. 2 
S LENT HALF-TERM commences Monday, February ra ea ‘ a . 
= ‘ : linuet from ta Op. 1 Augene 
= ENTRANCE EXAMINATION on or about Wednesday,| on 

= February 18 Largo S ito fr 4 Sea Symphony tH t 
= Dove Scholarship for Violinists of either sex, and John Stokes | Atransed by Aen Stainet ‘s Bell 

= Scholarship fer Baritones, will be mpeted for in Apri Last day The selected pieces « the E f é 

= for entry, April 1925, A.R.C.O. Examinat e set for Januar 

— J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary 7 

= The Choir-Training Diploma Examination | begin on Wednesda 
= r > ~ — - ~ — May 13th. Entries must be rece db e Registrar not later tha 
= THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. Wednesday, April 15th. | Application for re-election to Members! 
Emm PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. | must be made on a Proposal Burm. to be completed and ret 

= (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) stiches Riabick nah: “ae : 

- oe HIS MAJESTY THE KING Examination Regulations, list of Collere Publications, Lectures 
E atron HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN &c., may be had on application. 

= President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of th 
= Director : Sir HuGu P. Aten, M.A., Mus. Doc NEW TESTS, set for r the first time at the July, 1924, Exam 

|= Honorary Secretary: GeorGe A. Macmittan, Esq.. D.Litt may be obtained at the Colleg« Associateship or Fellowship, 6d 
\ Registrar : CLAUDE AVELING, Esq., M.A each (post free 
\|E Bursar: E. J. N. Potxinnorne, Hon. R.C.M he Coll a a p 

= The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to che Comege 16 open Calty trom 1010 4; Smuscays 10% 

Ne pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 

- seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide free Kensington Gore, S.W.7 

Musical education. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for CONDUCTING and TRAINING of 
TEACHERS have been instituted 


subjects held three times a year in April, September, and December 





AND SINGING- 













S 





The OPERATIC and BALLET CLASSES have the use of the 
ully ¢ ea College OPERA THEATRE with SUNKEN 
ORCHESTR 

Exam teations Ger the Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.) in all | 







CAL TIMES 


CLASS CIRCULAR 
YED IN 1844 


FIRST OF EVERY 








MONTH 






















Price 6a.; Postage 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


Y «r 1925 





Guildhall School of Music. 


(CorPorRaATION oF Lonpon.) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.¢ 


SIR LANDON RONALD 


F.R.A.M., 








| PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects, and STAGE 
R | TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classe¢ n 
Conducting 


Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, 
Opera Class, Saturdays Special Training Course 


(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council) 


£9 9s. and £12 125, 
for Teachers 


Ss, 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 


rel Cent . H. SAXE WYNDHAM 


44 








ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Founded 1893. 








Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923 









Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G 
Principal: Dr. AbotpH Bropsky 
Registrar: STANLEY WiTHERS, M.A. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musica 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 


Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and { 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 


The Prospectus, 
tions, and Entry 
New Pian rte 


with Scholarship information, 
Forms, on application. 
f Claud | 


role 


Diploma 


ssor. Mr 




























RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, 
London, E.C.2. LENT TERM LECTURES ON MUSIC, 
by Str WALFORD DAVIES. (First Series continued.) No. V., 

| February 1775 MUSICAL PERSPECTIVE; No. VI., February 13, 
RHYTHMS; No. VII., February 19, PLAIN MELODY; No. VIII 

| February 20, COLOURED MELODY 


G 
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96 and 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 


TANOFORTE SCHOOI 

I] fii ( ) O X yi S O “4 

Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children 


The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 


xperience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation 
Lecture-Lesson Class by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
f Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
is, &c., al ate Wednesday evenings 





isical analysis and syntl 


Mr. Frepericx Moors takes alternate Wednesdays 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any TER™M 


For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Cove, Secretar; 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal: ALBERT Cross, A.R.A.M. 
FOUNDE 2 
; } j 
1 i ay 1A at 
i r Intermedia and Elementar 
4 t [ I ayi i ¢ t Cl ra 
Albert ar 
GLASGOW 
\THENAZSUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


SESSION 1924 


September 8 to 


The Session consists of Three Terms: 
I and March 9 to 


N mber I, December 1 to March 

June 5. 

Complete Musical Curriculum. Day and Evening Classes. 

Single Subjects taught. 

rospectus and further information may be obtained from : 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 

ATHEN2UM BuILpinGs, GLAsGow 

SINGING. 


CAVENDISH SquaRE, W.1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
20a, HENRIETTA STREET 

President: A. NETTLEFOLD 

' WARD COWDERY 

«» DAVID GODELL. 


Principal eee 
Acting Principal 


The School provides complete instruction and training in all 
branches of Vocal Art for both Professional and Amateur 
Latent talent successfully developed. Public appearances arranged 
Students’ Concerts monthly. Auditions free 

Particulars from Secretary. Mayfair 3819 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomFrig_p Crescent, PappinGcTon, W.2. 

Founder: Mr. James Bates 

Sol Boys 


l and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c 


Telephone : Paddington 599 G 





Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTEs. | 





A.RCM. A.R.CO. 
L.RA.M. 


Candidates for these examinations cannot afford to 
neglect the enormous advantage of a Postal Course 
. “ ~ . r . 
in my From Brain to Keyboard” System, to 
which many pupils attribute their success. 
OPINIONS OF PUPILS. 

**One of the greatest assets a pianist can have.” 

** Worth twenty times the fee charged.” 

**T have passed my examination with honours.” 

“*The technical rules are alone worth the fee.” 

**T have acquired easy trills, at sixty.” 

** The exercises are a veritable treasure trove.” 


** The effect sometimes seems supernatural.” 
“To me it has been a veritable godsend.” 


‘From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith's System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
18,000 Successful Pupils of all Ages. 


7 , és, = 
iid l \ aescritn n vsten i he most striking 


liscovery of the present generation for practical musiciat 


My illustrated book, ** LIGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAYIN 
will gladly be sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please do not omit to state whether con 


»” 


parative beginner, average, or advanced pianist. The book 
will be sent free of charge, and post free. 
MACDONALD SMITH ] ’ Ss Lon 


PAPER WORK psy Mus. B., F.R.C.O. 


OVER 1100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


“Your lessons and ideas splendid."’ 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look cold 


RECENT SUCCESSES. 
2s. Od. per lesson and postage. 
“ E. B.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W 1 


JOHN B. WOOD, Mes. Bac. 
C. G. WOOD, Mvs. Bac., L.R.A.M 


THE IDEAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


EXPERT TUTORS. 


THEORY OF MUSIC, HARMONY, 
COMPOSITION, ART OF TEACHING 
INTERPRETATION, 

AND MEMORY TRAINING 

FOR MUSICIANS. 


FORM 


Correspondents from all parts of the world and 
ex-students of the Principal Musical Institutions 
have been enrolled as pupils. 


Write, 
6, BOLTON ROAD, FARNWORTH, BOLTON. 
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DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


Mus. D. Lond. 


PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 

L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 

A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 

Mus. Bac. and Mus, Doc. Degrees. 

Musical Appreciation and Keyboard Harmony. 
1ese Postal Courses enable you to study at home, 

n your own time, and at your own convenience. 


Their thoroughness is made manifest by the great 
number of successes achieved by Dr. Sprankling’s 
pupils at all the leading examinations for Diplomas 


and Degrees. 


NSULTATIONS BRISTO] LONDON. 


Candidates should communicate with 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


CLARENDON ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


Telephone: Bristol 3033. 


CAN YOU PLAY 
FROM MEMORY >? 


D it e up 
¢ ind failed 


lhe Master-Method 
of Memory-Flaving 


y different 
will 


despair, even if 


trom 


any otl 


enabie 


ers 


stem tor 


music, trom 


emorising you to 
emory with ease and certainty. 


send a post-card (stating instrument 


ee ° oo 

Violin— Cello— Organ 
Pa] 

by return—free and _ post-free- 

nteresting Booklet giving a full description of 

short correspondence course, tovether with n 

sonal guarantee of success. 


Piano 


, 
and you will receive 





Mr. REGINALD C. FOORT, F.R.C.O., 
,» BEACON House, Hemsrat Roap, Lonpon, N.W.6. 
One of last month’s appreciations 
““ Your course has considerably added to my pleasure. 


enabled me to ‘learn by heart’—-a thing I have 
een unable to do for thirty years, and which no other || 
stem was able to help me to do.” 


L. M. H., Margravine Gardens, Baron’s Court, W.6., 








Original can be seen by appointment. 


YOUR SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


COURSES : 


| 


| “STIFFNESS,” 





That very common fault— 
“ STIFFNESS”—IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


**One cannot develop bad habits under your system, and 
the pianist’s most common fault and stumbling block, 


is impossible.”—Z.vtract from a pupi 


eller. 

MAKE 1925 A YEAR OF REAL PROGRESS. 
As a piani tudent, or teacher, what are you d an 
afford t tand stil—YOU must | abreast of t tin OUI 
playi and teacl n tbeon MODERN PROGRESSIVE LINI 

tion for EVERY DIFFICULTY 1 t be at rf i} 

How often ha me difficulty pre ted it nd 

Ww ] li it wi in expert 
HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY, 

TH CHARLES GILLETT SPECIALISEI ( I I 
SI DENG LESSONS N MODERN ! 
PI ING will he n every j 
annot be doubted in the fa f t r I f ay 
ect d I Doc I 4 
PH¢ OUGHNESS | Lit I I I 
ro re the IDING CHARACTEI ric 

I I ’ pianis 1 | 

ici f these ¢ I 
ced tha i ¢ r 
1 and } ' } ‘ 
s ( ( t 1 
4 Tt 1 I € 
r prof al 
M I El i 


retar 
IARL 
Pian 


THE CI ES A. GILLETT 


lore Ss HOO, 


11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
-“Cpnonre - . ~ 
DEGREES IN MUSIC. 

XFORD PRELIMINARY ARTS AND RESPONSIONS 
DURHAM MATRICULATION, 
Preparation by Correspondence 

ts it Al a 
y n pods ate I the ! ; lat 
a " | e (and t a 
i i e re i } r ! al 
and pa \ f ar ‘ eI 
i Te at i 
s tes wi i I I t al fail 
For terms, test nials, & addre 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A.,, 
(Honours Oxon. and I don), 
14, Eps ROAbD, KENSINGTON, W.14. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


I 


+ 


Particular 


| The Training of Teachers of Singing. 


LECTURI 
Individual Training Course for L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 


L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Paper work 

L.T.C.L. and A.T.C.L. Paper work 

Courses in Rudiments, Harmony, Form, &c., for T.C.I and 
Associated Board Candidates 


Ear Training. A Practical Course for all Candidate 
Aural Tests. Complete in Ten Le 

Model workings to all qu 

on application 


CYRIL 


Priestley 


estions. Highe 


st recomnm 


S. CHRISTOPHER, 


clio W. H & Sons, Colmore Row, Birmingham 








LESSONS IN CLASS MONTHLY IN LONDON 


Feachers or Performers in Singing. 


Mr. W. LEE WEBSTER, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 


(Teaching Singing), 


INGLESIDE, PARK ROAD, NOTTINGHAM, 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


THURSDAYS AT 6.30 P.M. 
FEBRUARY 1oth. 


FEBRUARY 5th 
HENRY WARDALE DR. PERCY C. HULL 
(Hereford Cathedral). 








(Church of the Sacred Ileart, Wimbledon). 
— —_ _ EN FORME D'OUVERTURI 
: . uD ne : ; ADAGIO (Symphony N 
FANTAS oil PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN C MINOR 
SYMPHONY (N I nt ad. No. 6, Book 2, Peters Edition 
FIRST SONATA (Third vement wan CHRISTMAS FANTASY an Old English Car 
| _ ND SYMPHON\ iad SONATA IN G (first movement ‘ £ 
° NOT ¢ CANZONI Aarg-f 
: "AN ENC] ‘ RCHE TRIOMPHALI Kare-/ 
FEBRUARY 26th. 
FEBRUARY 12th H. MORETON, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O. 
; — : pee ; Guildhall, Plymouth). 
DR. A. HERBERT BREWER ’ 
: First Movement f1 SONATA EROICA Stay 
(Gloucester Cathedral N ELEGIAC ROMANCI HM. M 
. 1) PRELUDI 
FUGUE IN< ( 
I a 1 
SCHERZANDO 
I PRELUDE AND FUGI 
(ia) INTERMEZZO 
LLEGRO VIVACI I 3 
- PASSAC LIA 
ALLEGR \ ACE ron S 
FINALI B FLAT 


l- 
le 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 


Within easy access of Victoria, Battersea Park, C 
Southern Railway). 
F.R.S. 


ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Sc., 
DAVAN WETTON, D. Mus., F.R.C.O. 


PRINCIPAI 
H., 


Heap or Music DEPARTMEN’ 


ORGAN RECITALS 
WEDNESDAYS, AT 8 P.M. 


RECITALISTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1925. 
Fesruary 4th. W.G. ALCOCK, M.V.O., D. Mus., 
Organist, Salisbury Cathedral. 


M.A., D. Mus., 


Fepruary ith. H. G. LEY, 
Organist, Christ Church, Oxford ; Choragus of Oxford University 
G. D. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.C.O., F.R.A.M., 


FEBRUARY 18th. 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING Tax, ls. or 6d. 
Tickets can be obtained at the Polytechnic either before or on the Recital evenings. 





Organist, City of Birmingham. 


\ 
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M R CHARLES TREE THE GI LBERT AND SULLIVAN 


| 
| 
TURES ON THE ART OF EASE IN SINGING | OPERATIC SCHOOL. 






Mr. Asking. Secretary, Nov. 8, 1924.—"* It was greatly | ata, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 Tel. : Victoria 

t crowded and finely ar siative audience It was] Princiy Miss MARGUERITE D'EGVILLE, A.R.C.M 
re than delightful and educativ it was unsurpassable For me years Musical ¢ ch and Sul nductor f 

ir appea Mr. Rupert D" Car 

Mr. Metcalf, Secretary, Oct, 30, 1924 “It drew a record Choral Classes, Solo Singir Diction. El tion and 
rassociat ippealing strongly to both young and old, | Voice-production, Dancir and Deportment Amateur S$ ‘ 
expert and to the la It f ta merit.’* | ached 

ACQUIRE EASE or VOICE-PRODUCTION " anp rts | . >Pecial Courses arranged for é rs 

x, " BEL CANTO" EXERCISES, 5/2 and 3/7 post free = wena | Elalt-t 

f } le ¢ tain errton di 


: GLASGOW MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
MR. ALBERT GARCIA md to 16th MAY, 192s, 
SSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING COMPETITIONS IN 13° CLASSES 


Special Coaching in Opera, Oratorio, and for Recitals. SYLLABUS now ready. Price 9¢. (post free). 
Pupils prepared for A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.M. Exams Krom the Festival Office, 168, Hope Street, ( slasgow. 


pe 





\ rt ’ I Ans €X a at 7 lo a . rrr r Tr?) 
Wednesday evening, It was particularly THE TECHNIOUER 
f t t to the | note FOR STRETCH, STRENGTH, AND SUPPLENESS. 
: Hall by Singes CARL WEBER, the renowned teacher says 
sarcia rtail ] t it After a trial, I find ‘The Techniquer' an admirable mear f 
sening the drudgery of a pianist's daily gymnastics. 7 xer 
‘ ive the tof strengthening fingers to art arka dexree 
I that « dence 1 power a reatly reased 
t S re j | ti " I re I I 
" herever I can, and I de 
“ + * 5 aie “ Hand Development,"’ with numerous photos, ts. 6d. 
; Send for full particulars, &c.— 
Miss F. J. FITCH, A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O. (Sec.) 
LECTURE-RECITALS 21, Boundary Road, N.W 8 Phone: Maida Vale 1715 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, VIOLINISTS, E1 


MIR. A. M. HENDERSON 
PIANIST AND LECTURER “SIMPLEXA ’ 
POCKET FINGER TRAINER 





{ i 4 
; 7 : A most Erricitent A IANCE R INCRE STRETC! 
HEN aA? ‘ 7 INDEPENDENCE, FLE TY, AND STRENGT! F I E 
I Pr 
Impr iM t free 
f the Pi \d its Literatur SIMPLEXA," 7, Yew Vittas, THames St., WE E, SURREY 
y Mes. A. M. HENDERSON, as Sing PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 
ca t From el j This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
" I t ff Master Patent 
Pe St. George's Hall, Livery 
th April, 1921 
and ter apy The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet 
ight-feet, or both combined, "OPTIONAL OCTAVE ' contrivance, 
» . astonished me 
"I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 


, or e ich, which y Attachment makes ssible It i ery responsi 
A VOIC E is-—— the he meter f the fest alt a able Se 


an ad ; ere HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O 
MENTAL APPRECIATION OF TONE. 


remy? ) i Pn Py ka be ving to increased output, we " reduced the price f I 
MUS(¢ ULAR EFFORT. Popular Model to 14 guineas cas} Deferred payments if desired 
\ good Teacher will help you with the first. Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


lhe Saxby Vocal Calisthenic Course will work THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
wonders with the secoad. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
, 2 . . London address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W.1¢€ 
‘he Course trains every little muscle used in singing = 
and speaking. LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 


—e —— . FOUNDED 1 
ESULT: Power, Resonance, Brilliancy, Control, 


n fact all the qualities of a GREAT VOICE. PRESIDENT FOR I WILLIAM WOLSTENHOLME, Mts. 1 





om . : . . -mes Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all denomination 
r. CHURCH SAXBY, a 


Negister Of vacant appointments 


Oud 3A, SEVEIRG BUI DINGS, LEW ES. Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., D J]. WARRINER, 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.1 
BACH ORGAN RECITALS. : 
ALBERT ORTON, L.R.A.M.. F.R.C O.. at ST. ANNE'S ME: HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 
HO, each SATURDAY in FEBRUARY at p.t Programme + Recital (1,846tk at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C n 
he Church | February 3rd, and every Tuesday at 1 p.m. 
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MODERN CORR. 


ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 


Prine ipal . 


COLLEGE 


Letters of appreciation from SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 





I rWIcl EFORE JOINING M.C.C, 


DEAR M McAList! 
I am writing to thank you for your kind letter 
gratulati m my A.R.C.O. success. 
I } prev sly failed twice, but thanks to 
r ellent hints and thods of preparation I 
Wa C 
lar ' ha c e of failure i 
r ands, for seem to anticipate ex actly the 
pe of work r yt examiners.’ 


i was 
rely ac wad, for t thet nd ivice 
M.C.C always 1 pe ded t 
my particular tre I we to the examination 
feeling I nt that * nothir could me 
l iy, ar I ‘ r r r L..R.A.M. 
} M } 
CA BEST TUTORS IN THE COUNTRY 
Ma than t tren lucid criticism 
t Pp { Ilav id yns from son 
ft es } ( niry. bt ne ri 
I 
att 1 } y success to the fact that 
! al netl lealing with my work 
abled me t actly w » I stood wit 
regard to the standard of work required. One of 
ny celle feat s of your course is that in 
iddition to pointing t the faults of the vario 
t y g most detailed instructions as to 
w thes an sit vided, and also mode 
rkings t p I I have found r remarks 
t n very valua 
i 1 | i Ity time 
the ¢ rp r system of teachin 
id resti ) ject whict 
i 
\ i es § I 4 
*C i ning the A.| (), diploma last 
week. I thank you very much for the invaluabl 
Ip I } re fr your course, I ha 
getti through when I first wrote to 
In fact | merely want to x to see whiat 
lik 
Candidates who have 


FAILED TO PASS are invited to write to 


A.R.C.O 

“*T have really made more 
hree than in two 
Doc.”’ 


ATTEMPT 

*I am glad to inform you that I was success{ul 
in passing the A.R.C.O. Exam. under your val 
able tuition. Previous to my joining the M.C 
last March, I had made four attempts at the exam 
nd failed each time, so please accept my grate 
thanks,” . 


A.R.C.O. 


“IT am glad to say I ALR. 
t the recent exam., and am now ready to work uf 
for Fellowship, July next. I feel certain that | 
shall pass in the Paper Wor ecause the first 
time I attempted the A. K.C.O. under your excellen 
tuition I passed, although I had failed before. | 

ave recommended t M.C.C, to several frier 
lately. 


prozre 


years 


with yo 
under my 


, 


month 
tutor, a Mus. 


A. R.C.¢ 


). SiH 


ave passed 


**With reference to tl Paper Work, I ca 
xpress my belief in your system too strongly. M 
Counterpoint until I came to you was awful, and I 
despaired of ever being able to write fluently ar 
nefully.’ 
A.R.C.O 
**T owe my success to the valuable hint 


thorough criticism of your tutor. I do not think I 
hall be so long over the Fellowship, for I k 
that I am studying on the right lines. 


I am glad to tell you that I was successfu 
the exam. for A.R.C.O. held this week, and m 
thank you for the help you have given me it 


Paper Work.” 


**T should like to say that I am highly delight 
with the tuition I have received from you, and in 
fact, I could not wish for better, if better could 
obtained [ have found the tuition extremely 
helpful in the points which not only show musicia! 
shi 


, but gain marks at examinations, suc!) as 
imitation canon and sequential treatment, and the 


se I made of these devices undoubtedly ena 
me to pass this examination.’ 


the Principal. 


State weak subjects. 


(;uarantee Courses. 


State Exam. o1 


~ CLOVELLY, 


MATRIC., 
L..R.A.M., 


20, SHERWIN ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 


Ist M.B., Ex., 
oe ooh FE 2 ot @ A. Mus, * 


Subject interested in 
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“Could not memorise a single note . 


Can now play Scriabin from memory.’ 


who have overcome their memorising difficulties through taking the 


; ae is just one letter typical of hundreds received from pianists and organists 
Mackinnon Musical Memory Course. 


Players who have previously been unable to master the simplest piece, after 


taking the Course learn difficult music easily and quickly And this is not al! 
The thorough grasp of the music given by the Mackinnon System of Memory 
l'raining banishes nervousness. Players who have never been able to do them 


selves justice before an audience play without fear of breakdown. 


Technique is improved. A new sense of freedom results in full artistic se 
expression for the first time. 


The Course consists of Six clearly written Correspondence Lessons. Onl 
fifteen minutes’ daily practice is required. ‘There is no drudgery of any kind 


S - £5 po heloz r Ir hie? 7 


MACKINNON’S 
\IUSICAL MEMORY COURS 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


In Six Postar Lessons - Fer, 43: 3:0 





GUARANTEE 


-If, within four weeks from the receipt of the first lesson, 
and before the receipt of the second, any Student feels that 
he or she has not already made definite progress as a result of 
taking the Course, such Student’s fees will be refunded in full. 


Just a few of the appreciative letters received daily. You can be equally successful 


From a Cathedral Organist. From a Tea 
** Many students of the organ find it difficult ** Prior to your lessons I f 1 it impossible 
to accompany the Psalms satisfactorily. Te to memorise any piece. I can now learr 
those who find it so, I recommend this und play with confidence ar ; . 
memory Course.” 

From a Chu Organ 

om a Pianist. ** OF t greatest assistance, cannot fail t 
** Your method makes one feel it isi . play from memory where your instruction 
sible to break down.” ire followed.’ 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DA\ 
MACKINNON’S “MusicAL MEMORY,” Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Please send me, /ree, and post free, your booklet on “ MEMORY TRAINING.’ 
Name (.Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address. 


A 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. H. FORSTER RICHARDSON SP 


NY R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 
MISS W INIFRED DENH \M. Pupil of Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast), 
LN‘ gives lessons in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singir 
freshne and flexibilit ruition on the most m »dern technical principles 
7 ed y Coaching for Concert Work and Examinations 
Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and L.R.A 
’ ad. Soutt } Upper Richmond R ad, East Sheen, S.W.14 AR 
MISS LYDIA JOHN MISS, MARY WILSON (F.R.A.M 
adems ic lon, M 
\.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO G SPEC A. CORRESPONDENCE TESSONS ¢ "Candid 
Concerts, Orator Organ Recitals, &c entering for the L..R.A.M. and M. Singing Teachers’ Dip! 
tal-Lecture f Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. art lar n application 
received for \ e-Production and Singing. Addre Harley Street, Lor n, W 








Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c 


Albion Road, London, N.W.6. Tel: Hampstead. N.W6._ | Windsor Castle Royal Harmonists. 
MISS MM. \RION TE NN. ANT. F. G. SMITH MALCOLM BOYLI 


EATON COOTER ” L. STAINTON 
Of St. George Chapel and H.M. Private Chapel, Wind 
London, Provincial, and B.B.« LO) Concerts 


PERCY BILSBURY Specimen Programmes of Ol Ena 
| Phone: Windsor 166. enue The Cl i ters, Windsor ( \l : 
f t I MISS M. \RGARET COUPE, L.R.A.M., 
HORACE. CURTIS ACCOMPANIST.” Reeounmended by Mr. Welton Ueki. FRA.xt. YH T)R 
ERT, ORATORIO. MASS. 1 THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. : 


| | \ IR¢ LI ) IK N¢ WI TC YN vor B-PRODUCTION vering the whole su D* 
rENO! 








FORM AND TEACHING, TOUCH, AC¢ OME, ‘ANIME NT 


at E.C. 4 MUSICAL APPRECIATION, AND AURAL TRAINING [s 
End. N Nearly 1,000 Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c M 
: a . Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M St 
EDL NI) LANG Double Dip. Singing and Pian L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer t 
and Teacher 
Prof Singing G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
to L.C.( )! 
*Recit. and its Renderin ts. 6d. ** Vade Mecum for Singers,"' 6d 
tm i ITN Send for prospectus, 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8 ; 
JAMES CAPERN spectus: 21, Boundary 
; ° Musicat REVISER To Messrs. NOVELLO FOR | , H 


IR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE COMPOSERS’ Mss. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING : 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W ' 


The ate Sir Huppert Parry and Sir Frepericx Br t 
t of the following 








nitted their names to appear, along wit € 
posers to whom reference is kindly permitted:—Sir Epwakxp R 
ar, O.M.; Sir Henry Watrorp Davies, M Doc ) : 
. > ) , rT ) ) . s . , = t 
\ | 2 RN¢ YN | [A R RISS, DE ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
) ‘ ; , OBTAINED DEGREES Of MUS. B and Mus. D. at Oxford, d3M 
t Cambridge, Dublin, London, Diploma 
Mast I RE oiiedeaele April 1924), L.R.A . Mus. L.C.M 
\ | : N “De ) : A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Schol arst ips, Prizes, Certifi- [)* 
() ‘ 4 ht (BARITONE). | cates. and z luable professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
| | a I - Ne ( N to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 
by Post, to correspondents anywhere Personal instruction in Theory 
Singing, and Pian 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 


ARTHUR LEES YEVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
BASS IR Dr. Hort - ‘ pD* | 





Park Range, Victoria Park, Man 





ita Masor Orator &e 

Mat i (arene PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C al 

. . 7 e- “7< L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of *‘ Compend of Musical Know ledge. . 

4 ~Le P2 vv ' a0 - 4 - , 

| NI | N | ) | KL] ER ( BARITONE) Studies in History and F< .' &c.). Specialist in Tuition by post \| LD 
: , , for T.C.L and R.C.O il Models, Sight-Reading (¢ rses j\ 

Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 2s S 

Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 


HAZELDENE, TEWKESBURY 


AN X Tillet > W aa Street. I lor W 
> ‘-RRBRRT TR “RY R. J. PERCY BAKER, Mus. B., Dunelm., ‘ 
MR. HERBER | I RAC IY \ rr : 1” ne C “ 3 tions nt Hou: 





F.R.A.M., gives Postal Tuition and prepares for Examinat 








: ee Personal Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14, Hanover Square, W.1! R. 
I I Wa Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.17. ) Uni 
TO CONCERT DIRECTORS \ ISS J. BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Regd. a 

: “aes olin aa Teacher of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M a stay 
T > : . > ; ail Tanging 

f 4 + }+ | Exams., as Teacher or Performer. Highest recommendations 
AR I l R MAN( >ELSI i RI I Studio, 13 9. New Bond $ Street, W.1 . - \yiss 
Th ‘ t Pianist rra ‘ Re I for the coming . . . 4 Sol 
aoe hia ' L: R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by RCM. 
Special terms can be quoted for a Recit r part programme if ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.RAM.. A.R.C.M , Pianist 1 Teach 
ation is mad Paper-Wor i A t ( ! Road, Birmingha . Wor 
table neert-H also please d ter f er 5 ! Sight 

: ' "| TRE DERICK GREEN , LR LA. M., ETC. ” Voice 
i addre " mmunications to Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adj ilentes. Preparation for y rece! 
RTHUR ELLARSHAW, 4 Coventry Road, Birminghan L.R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool 





Wiilaa 
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N S' ECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: ~|W. - . —_ DERICK PUGH, L. R. A. M., A.R.C.M., 

nN (t.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work for L.R.A.M. (Aural Culture and Voice Culture 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work ~ _ \ppreciat n Diploma = nt Successes 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, = wi ; nue, Chiswick, W 
Harmony, Form, &c. R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M. Exams. r9ro-24 ... 250 Correspondence Pupils successful. L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
LR 1. Exams. 1914-24 69 ruition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 8 f Dr. Middleton's 
A.R -=ae PI 4-24 00 ™ ” ad “ Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
, imitated nd R.C.O Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 
l - 
Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., S's - SSFUL COA HING for L.R.A.M. and 
Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester. Theory “age Pong ahr ga og Les: 
7 1 R.A.M.), The t. Dr t Road, E 
Int nse to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that — = ~ — = - —— 
— be has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ye FAYLOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE 
t.) The “ Mus. Bac."” Degree pom d Mus. Bac. rst and final. A.R.C.O L.R.A.M 
2 >RC ) ™ A.T.C Pupil gained the Stillie Bursary at Glasgow for 
; ~~ . ©. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work Counterpoint Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924 Portland 
A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. Place, Lancaster 
The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, y : 'ERRER >Re _ . 
Harmony, and Counterpoint VU G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. Recitalist, &c. 
con Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given on new four 
manual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 
( A ddre SS as abc ve ) I nd n, > E I 
\[iSS MARGUERITE D’EGVILLE, A.R.C .| D*: PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
‘ f Herbert Sharpe. F.R.C.M fe SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ta, S Str v \ (1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint 
j (2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. 
( -ER } RT \ dor ] 
1) UTHI ERT t ARRIS, Mus. Do =» SRE 3) L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
105 Ss a ie i . D.. Mus Ba I ; oc oo 4) Mus. Bac. Degree 
le Road. Gotlestoe-an- See ite Several recent Mus. B. succes at Durhan 
ay _ : R.C.O EXAMINER says “Your system i ndeubtedly an 
D HA \RRIS. RE\ ISE 5 ind PREPARES MSS. excellent one."’ 
I I pa ts to Sor vritter SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with the requisite 
= a _ musical ability for the examination in view 
yiss He HEALE COACHES for all EXAM-| 255  4\.n.C.0. Success 
- * NATI IN 3} i at pr te re | rat West-End 162 F.R.C.C 
y S anotorte Har 1 ( ter nt, Fugue, Form : 
. lr Matuleiion. Teames & For| RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
y, Dunraven House Albert Bridge Road, S.-W 6 F.R.C.O 11 A.R.C.O., Jan. 1914 
: . " . . : 6 F.R.C.O., 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914 
f [)’ CHASTEY HECTOR, D. Mus. Oxon., 1922, 4 F.R.C.O 5 ARCO Jan., 1915 
M ( 1 r t, for 5 F.R.C.O., 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915 
( Shoreha 2 F.R.C.O., 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 
3 F.R.C.O 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916, 
_pPLp . 2 F.RC.O 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 
H RBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O, A.R.C.M,, 3 F.R.C.O 4 A-R.C.O . July, 1917. 
anist and I ter, St. N as Cole Abbey, Queen 2 F.R.C.O 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 
" 4 I 4 F.R.C.O 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
} ( le 1 F.R.C.O 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
i rivat tructi 3 F.R.C.O 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
I I Nichola 4 F.R.C.O 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192 
R.A $ F.R.C.O 6 A.R.C.O., July, 192 
" a \ rele ! Stre 3 F.R.C.O 7 A.R.C.O., Jan,, 1921 
~ 6 F.R.C.O 8 A.R.C.O., July, 1921 
1)*.4 .IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., 5 F.R.C.O 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1922. 
E IALIST IN CORRES! NDENCE COACHING 4 F.R.C.O > A.R.C.O., July, 1922 
‘ I 1 < :—] . esand3 8 F.R.C.O 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192 

vho 5 Final 3 ' Also 2in 1 Bac..2} : 7 F.R.C.O., J 3 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1923 
rd 5 Bac. I ‘ , vse it F.R.C.O., Ja 1924 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 

ss of r 160 S The Durdans F.R.C.¢ J 1924 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 

fim |)! . - KARN Mi Ba Cantab.: Mus. Doc ° * Tralee,’’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 
ng t Harmony and other 
ibjects; and prepares for all Musical Examinations. F.R.C.0, AND A.R.C.O. PAPER WORK. 

d i aly se , 1 prepared by 
ry 4 : 1+ Ba . Doc. « . at the 
as ft M il exe \ SPECIAI COURSE OF CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS f 
, Haver H London, N.W t JULY I F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. Ff t 
NS : : : eI The chief reason why th ystet f tuition 
[)! KNOWLES ( Mancheste 1919, Durham 1920 cessf that pus ire taught how to wor Experience ha 
owe ’ : -“_ id ’ t for the Panes rh I hat I ber of candidates fail | they do 1 
O it i thod working. | ? a his n andard in their work 
Cr I ndon, N Special attention given to the Pianoforte Accompaniment Test, as 
~ . or . te fa ¢ ¢ e the distinctive id f noforte 
post \DAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Prof. Singing, nn ond « thei » los peacigconsingliratercmedi I esa 
vaee i egerae stig a Sits r id make eir Wor k like an organ a pa el 
“ee seg le ie SP , ™ — F.R.C.O, put t 1ined rk on a d plan 
oa inhonersentins et Rthe:—rea . | a a Te _.. | tt | le and Middle Entries. Strett nd Song Writit 
J: H. MAKINSON, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L. | 28 to scauire speed. which is a most vital factor, especially in the 
¥ Correspondence Tuition in Paper Work (T.C.L. and other|~ . sais . 

Im., plomas). Terms moderate. Latest success, A.T.C.L., July, 1924 ; a ao 
a8 t House, Lake Road, Ambleside I al istrat 3 W be sent to ¢ n cal ate Ving xactly 
P as = - = what the «€ miners require 

Wit [)R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, MUS. DOC.| The whole aim of this method is to. teach the pt 

~ University of Toronto; Mus. Doc., Trinity University, Toronto ndet ill high rtistic 1 ic, and a the appl n 

egd. ) A.G.0., &e 5. Sydenham Villas Road, Cheltenham. | pr ples to examination work, so that a pupil wh t e 
on trespondence Leseos ns. Revision of MSS. Scoring, editing, and | is enabled not only to pass the F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. examination, as 
ps IT Examination pieces analysed and annotatec the case iy be, but a to develop to the tt al at y 


\piss F. HEL ENA Mz ARKS Author of “The| “?*™* 
by ! ani eaning, "pret res for L.R.A.M Dr. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O., 


la rexa at s, Pianoforte, Ha ny Forn : , a _— aa ' : 
I d &« Per il or Correspondence Le« as in all PRALEE,’’ Warwick Roap, CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
Vork sul ts, in ding those for L.R.A.M., “ Aural Trainin . “ . . oa 
S t-Singit and A.R.C.M. in “The Teachin: f Musical EASTBOURNE. 
oice tion,’ & Pupils received and visited for the Pianoforte DOWNSMEADE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
n for ent successes L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., & Modern education with special musical education if desired. Pre 7 
Matheson Road, London, W.14 } on application to the Headmaster, F. E. Wilson, F.R.C.« L.R.A.\ 





Wihiaa 
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Solo ind CHORUS BOYS supplied CITY OF 
> LONI N CHOIR COLLEGI Al y t I Sutt 


: Valbrook. E:. 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
cH STERSHIPS 
and cot T choutd be bere 
t f axe I tion f the |} lic Sct 
The re ntor, T 


LICHAEL’S, CHESTER SQUARE. 


} | S ] 
i i 


\ LO BOY WANTED, N.W. locality. Write, 


( I 


Vy AnvewORth PARISH CHURCH ALTO 





DESIRESAPPOINTMENT. 


\! © wishes to obtain an appointment in Rk. C. 


| \\ LERK (Bass There will be a vacancy 


I3*>° WANTED ALL SAINTS’, Devonshire 
, fo. { 


ED ORGANISI ‘ND CHOIR 


()RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER WANTED fo 


Oo» ANISI ND CHOIRMASTER, ¢ of | 


VW LN TED POSITION AS PIANIST by 


5 ed centre f the best 
Grand Piano in 


W IGMOREHALLSTUDIOS rhese splendidly 


Londor Forty-five rooms 


r Lift, tele; ne and every « fort and convenience 
rate ( nor r after n per week the mini 
arranged for Apply W re Street. W.1 


oe ANS (New and §S hat for SALI 


F' IR SALE wo-Manual PEDAL ORGAN. 


"TTHE HENDON 
CHURCH 1 f SALI 
ind larger instrument, a Tw nual, 16 Stoy ncluding tw 
at peda ORGAN (Hill & Sor AD 
Secretary Sunny Garde London. N.W.4 


CONGREGATION. 
OV ] n of 


ving to the installat 


(>* :AN.—Cost £900, offered for £330. 10 I’edal 


Clayton, Bulford Vicarage, Salisbur 


"T WO-MANUAL and 


Concave-Pedal 


ORGAN S FOR SALI Stor 2 « 
Swe Pedal, I 1H II rs, St & R 
Organ Buik S lid T Sect - . Or 
Br ft I W n 
Teese MANUAL ORGAN, by Holditch, 
Harr : I fine appearance, exceptior 
¢ Ss 1 ‘ sorie Hvdr 
v | | Suitable C} Executor ale PI 
( l Vale nue, Tunbridge W 
\I' STEL ORGAN WANTED.--State number 
4 3 aha bs Lt t t I \ x 


()RGANIST'S PIANO FOR SALE, by Rogers 


I 


P! \NO PEDALS (straight, concave) and seat 
+} Marler I 1S. 
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GRESHAM ESSAYS 


By WaLrorD DAVIES 


(Gresham Lecturer in Music) | cultivating the faculty corresponding to that which 


I.—MUSICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Under this title the Editor kindly allows me to | 
broadcast to his numberless JAZusical Times | 
‘listeners-in ’ some of the things said in the course | 
of Gresham lectures which may possibly prove to | 
be of interest to a wider circle of music-lovers if | 
put into essay form 

It is clear that we live in a musically seething | 
time. New chords arrive, so to speak, by every | 
post. It is obviously not enough to receive these 
new riches casually, perhaps even to use them 
experimentally ourselves, and then leave them 
lying about in our minds. To put it in another | 
way, it is not enough to enlarge our vocabulary | 
with no corresponding effort to increase our mental 
grip. Luckily the human passion for clear} 
thought, for mental mastery, seems as indomitable 
as is our passion for experiences. ‘The healthy 
child—and the real musical public is surely a| 
healthy child—wants more than merely to hear the 
musical watch tick, more than to tell the time by 
its face; it likes to see the wheels go round,’ and | 
even to handle the wonderful thing. To meet 
this inquiring spirit, Dr. Dyson’s recent book ‘The | 
New Music,’ comes as a most welcome boon, and 
will doubtless be eagerly read and re-read by 
very one thoroughly interested in present-day 
musical progress. Such level-headed Essays on 
Music can never have been more timely than they 
€ now, except possibly in the post-Palestrina 
period in Italy. 

Obviously we do not need at this moment 
the essays of a cautiously-learned professor on the 
musical situation. His day is either gone or not | 
yet come. Nor, I believe, is there any very 
substantial help to be found in the essays of the 
incautious hero-worshipper, Mr. So-and-So, who | 
with apparently unbounded self-confidence (dear | 
man!) will assure us exactly, not what we should | 
think of music, but what we should think of | 
individual composers, whom he is then pulverising | 
Or praising. 

Our essayists, at the moment, will perhaps help | 
us most if they will neither fear to give themselves 
away, nor hope to impose themselves upon us— 
essayists like Grove, who, with equal humility, 
Continually give themselves away, and set as 
meurably little store upon what they can give as 
tedid. The musical writer of to-day needs to be 
an enthusiastic child in the Kingdom of Music, 


ESSAYS NEEDED 














prattling intelligently to us: not a childish prattler 
about one spot on the musical globe ; but an open- 
eared, open-minded traveller in the world of 
sound ; a fearless, child-like receiver of every 
musical impression he can take in—an equal 
lover of things new and old, a simple, ‘ silly fellow’ 
who actually thinks the world of music as 
measureless and as varied as the visible universe 
he looks out upon, if only it can be discovered. 
And this brings me to the immediate subject of 
|this essay, namely, the musician’s urgent need for 





artists call perspective. 
MUSICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Painters acquire a power of looking through (or 
perspecting) a picture. There is undoubtedly a 
similar power given to men to hear through 
(di-audit) a piece of music. Painters take time to 
look into space. We stand in space as they do, but 
we gaze with our ears intotime. Gazing, we need 
a right sense of relation, as they do. We must 
momentarily call this sense the power of musical 


| perspective. “Look with your ears’ is ‘always a 


good motto, but it is necessary to look knowingly, 
remembering to allow for the equivalent of per- 
spective. (A Latin scholar assures me that the 
right word is either Di-audition or Di-auscultation 
—both very alarming terms!) 

There is keen sight, and there is keen hearing. 
And as there is a defect known as short-sightedness, 


|sO we can recognise the corresponding defect of 


short-hearingness. Some people can see miles 
and miles into space. Do we not possess and 


need to cultivate a corresponding power of hearing 


long reaches into time? Happy are the critics of 
the daily papers if they only acquire this one power 
of ‘di-auscultation’ as a reward for the dreary duty 
of incessant concert-going. 

I'he conditions of looking with the eyes into 
space and looking with the ears into time are of 


| course inherently different. Yet they have useful 


resemblances ; and the desirability of far-hearing and 
clear-hearing is as great for an intelligent lover of 


sound and music as that of far-sight and clear- 


sight for an intelligent lover of scenery and pictures. 
A music-lover needs to allow for temporal per 
spective (or looking into time) as well as for 
spatial perspective. 

What is meant by allowing for the accepted 
spatial perspective? ‘Take a simple example. If 
you are walking at night and see a welcome candle 
in a cottage window half a mile off, and at the 
same time see the planet Mars gloriously setting, 
you allow for perspection, z.e., you will not forget 
or stupidly under-rate the fact that Mars is bright 
to the eyes of millions simply because your little 
candle happens to be brighter still to the eyes of 
one. If you do forget it, your values will be 
unreliabl: to other men. 

In the same way temporal perspective has to be 
allowed for as a perpetual and not a casual factor 
in our musical judgment. Who is not familiar 
with this need in some form or other? The 








! 
effect of the last-heard work on the ear, and 
mind, may momentarily eclipse 


through it on th 

the far-away masterpiece as surely as a small rock 
when you pass it by the roadside will momentarily 
eclipse Mont Blanc. Every looker upon nature 


more than 
enjoy all its delicious 


to allow for perspective ; 


that, he knows how to 
vistas and mystic comparisons. In the same way | 
t oker with his ears upon music must know how 

ullow for musical perspective or di-auscultation, 
ind for all the lovely relations of tones which 
result f t 

N S VEEN 1 ICAL AND MENTAI 
PERSPECTIVE 

But here it is urgent clearly to distinguish 
etween two essentially different perspectives— 
perhaps between three: (1) the physical or purely 
I the mental, capable of being 
impersonal; and there is to reckon with a super 
mental one, viz., (3) the imaginative perspective, 
the power ndescribable that rises to be not only 
what we call impersonal, but even personless, and 
at the last (we must believe) perfected. 

There are physical avenues in space for all of 
us. Down these avenues the physical eye of any 
one of us may and does look daily (a few miles at 
mo any radius of our particular visual 
circumference to any particular vanishing point in 

urti¢ r moment of time Furthermore, 
sclel tah is telescopes and microscopes to 
; physical vision both towards the 
t ind towards the infinitesimal. Yet the 
visionary minds and radiant imaginations of men, 
1 | <s and sonatas, do far more for us than this. 
L} physical perspective of each of us is 
ssarily a bounded personal thing ; mental and 
naginatlv perspectiy are not ne ssarily so 
ded. Indeed, in our experience they lead us 
continua t edge of the boundless and im 
personal (hus astronomers can use their mental | 
\ t ow Dor s become to them a 
nezligil speck on a planet, which in its turn is a 

r d ( 1 su which sa speck in a 

t W system can actually be grasped by 
t wination [hough lying vastly beyond the 
physical vision, it yet lies easily within the 
mag t VISIO! 

If is been m\ od fortune so far to have 
made this important distinction clear enough here 
to serve the reader’s own purposes, let him now 

fully apply it to music. [But first let me put 
ird more reminder of the tiresome but 
il fact that, though a picture is seen in time 

well as in space, and conversely, though a 
sonata is heard somewhere in space as well as in 
time, yet the fact remains, that, looking at Michael 
\ngelo’s art, we virtually stand still in time in order 
to look into space, while, looking at Beethoven’s 

rt, we stand still in space to look into time. The 


momentarily ignores or becomes un- 


conscious of time. The musician momentarily 
ignores or becomes unconscious of space. The 
significance of this fact may be put in one sentence | 
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—while the eye can observe art completed, the ear 
can only observe complete art in process. 
PHYSICAL PERSPECTIVE IN MUSIC 

Here (with the reservation just mentioned) the 
artist’s analogy can give musicians direct help. If 
a man looks, for example, at a series of poles 
thirty feet high, set at fixed distances from him 
—say fifty yards apart—receding to the utmost 
vistble distance on his horizon, then the poles that 
look long in the foreground will look shorter and 
shorter in the middle distance, till on the far horizon 
they will look mere specks on the landscape, without 
either thickness or length. As he sees the poles 
get shorter, thinner, and fainter, the factor in art 
called Perspective is quite clear to him, and he is 
ready permanently to reckon with it. Yes, and 
even the subtler but very real factor, vaguely called 
atmosphere, the sight of which seems the last 
achievement of the fine art of perspecting, or looking 
through things—even a/mosphere may become clear 
to any artist’s patient and persevering eye in the 
same way, so that gradually all his pictorial values 
come right; at the last he gets truth for his 
reward. 

Now turn to a musical landscape. 
look with his physical ears into time as hard and 
piercingly as he looked with his physical eyes into 
Let him gaze at the same musical object at 


Let a man 


space, 
different distances—say, for example, at a scale ar 
octave high and four beats long: 


p -———2P 
Ex.: (> 
2 


Let this objec t be set 


regularly receding distances from him 
feet—but played with the same loudness at each 


+ to hy 


The following will be the result to his 


up | sounded) at 


, hirtr 
Say thirty 


distance 








ur 
Ex 
— 2— - > —_ a? 
So eett aoe —smert ac 
One se 7 2? a-e ee 


From this example we see at once that looking 
nto time, though different -from 
ooking into space, is not wholly different—tor 
the objects in the time-landscape do grow thinner 
and fainter to the ear exactly as the objects in the 
space-landscape did to the eye. But by their very 
nature they won’t grow shorter in time as the 
or rather, if we try t 


necessarily 


l 
l 
} 
i 


poles grew shorter in space ; 
make them grow shorter in time, we are bound to 
make a different thing of them, because this 


SS 


never can be the same as: 





* It is unnecessary here to consider the rate at which sound travels 


nce it is obviously irrelevant at the moment 
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re than an old, old man can be the same as singer who exhibits his or her vast vocal organ as 
ittle child; and this for the simple reason a fruiterer might exhibit the largest pumpkin ever 


d is naturally of the very essence of the grown. Personally they remind me of a great 
in an art that draws its pictures in terms passage in Parry’s Voces clamantium,’ where 
on a canvas of time. woe is declared to them who draw iniquity with 
il perspective in music is therefore c(h)ords of vanity, and sin(g) as it were with a 
at its simplest to a question of relative cart-rope, and call evil good.’ But is it not 
; or thickness ( 4/ or 7), and of faintness or astonishing to reflect that possibly the real, simple, 
-that is, in the details heard. and quite permanent cure lies in the universal 
ibove example seems to bring to light a cultivation among children of the barest notions of 
hint, which may be put here in the form di-auscultation ? 
stion to teachers: Should not crescendo, Before leaving the question of physical distances 
and all zwvance be to the composer, in music, it is curious to reflect what might have 
and hearer alike, exactly what per-| happened if speed of utterance on the canvas of 
is to the painter and to the intelligent| time made no essential difference to the phrase 
pictures? This is only to ask: Should uttered. Of one thing we may feel certain; we 
right-headed expression make its right| should in such a case have had totally different 
‘mpresston? To put it primitively for|sonatas and symphonies from Beethoven, whose 
I can imagine many a good teacher’ grip of musical perspective seems outstanding and 
said, even to his elementary pupils,|amazing. But here it is entrancing to notice that 
look at your musical picture while you, even in the realm of physical impression it is 
ind bear in mind that your # is bound to| sometimes possible at least to szmz/a/e shortening 
ir hearer’s foreground, your m/ in his|of phrase without actually changing the speed 


listance, and your // in his lovely horizon.’| impression, and without much changing the especial 


rsonal experiences bearing on this point| object observed. Thus such a passage as this: 
seful. I remember inviting two counter-| 
ipils from the Royal College of Music to 
Bechstein grand in a small drawing room. é 
fine pianists ; but only one instinctively | & 
s output to the needs of his hearers in a} 
n, producing fullness without confusion. 








played with fine, unthinking vigour, and | >= 
haps the better musician—but he bored | © © 
in the room his was yearsago. The 


yw a noted pianist: the second would 


oe o— oe — 





s and courtesy to tell him that his 
though fine, was all foreground, and —_—_ —_— 
a cruel distortion of Brahms’s picture 
id told him to & rspective. The 


A 


oe ee ‘“\is almost, but not quite, as void of all other interest 

at was with emple choirboys in their as a Jine of tel graph posts seen along the Bath 
rneee adjoining the Church. I was) Road: that is, it stands as a fair simulation of 
ecasion hard put to it to get them to| objects arranged in perspective to the ear on the 
a subtle piece of choral writing.| canyas of time, growing naturally and noticeably 
phrase it had to recede. I suddenly ; 
it this phrase into the Church, put the 
ond the Church, put the third on the 
nt, and put the last on the south sid 


fainter, but also faking up less space in time. For 
interest and completeness yet another simulated 
shortening of the musical height of the object set 
up may be suggested here. It also resembles a 


T + iiteter Uh ee —— = | receding avenue of musical lines—not wholly 
PF } ac Ve , , t } ( the i . . ° 
ys had achieved di-auscultation for them-| unlike a receding avenue of poplars in a landscape : 
Seiy S. 
And while speaking upon practical matters, one : ; 
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Many of our singers with the best voices 
come into small-sized rooms, or even But however gradual or slight the changes made, 


classrooms, and callously scream the listeners it is useless to pretend that the passage is not 


mentally 
. 


them the 


} 


corporal 


hoarse, and any little child could tell materially changed. And certainly to play these 
folly of it. I used to imagine that only examples over, keeping strict but unlaboured time, 
punishment could cure the perverse and observing the steady drminuwendo, is to pass 
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naturally from the mere observation of physical 
perspective in time to thoughts about the far more 
potent, interesting, complex, difficult matter of 


mental perspective tn music. There seems no 
doubt that the mind observes things in as habitual 
a perspective of its own as ever the eye or the 
ear can do, 


rHAT * PLAYED OUT’ THEORY 
By HvuGuH 


It is sometimes advanced as an excuse, if not a 
justification, for some of the more monstrous 
exercises offered the public nowadays in the name 
of music, that on its accepted lines the art is now 
played out. Everything, it is declared, that can 
be said on the existing lines has been said, and 
composers have no alternative accordingly but to 
try new directions altogether. 

Is there any truth in this? No doubt to many 
a young composer—and to many an older one too 

the notion commends itself as painfully true the 
while he cudgels his brains in vain to find anything 
whatsoever to say which has not been said before. 
And the concert-goer may well be excused also, 
if he feelsno less convinced of its soundness when 
wearied by the vain and seemingly hopeless 
search for something genuinely original among the 
works annually sub 


ARTHUR ScOoTT 


hundreds of so-called “ new’ 
mitted for judgment. 
Certainly too it is easy to realise that it may well be 
more difficult to invent fresh music now than it 
was in earlier ages—before all the old masters and 
others had explored and exploited all the more 
obvious possibilities of the art. 
ilarly one may say that the task of the earlier 
poets must have been vastly less hard than that of 
their 2oth-century have come 
upon the scene only when all the most obvious 
reflections have been made, the best rhymes bagged, 
Nevertheless, great poets do continue to 


on 


successors, who 


and so on 
appear as the generations run on, and do contrive 
to find something new to say; and so it has been 
also hitherto in the case of music. 

In this matter indeed the composer has a distinct 
advantage over the poet, inasmuch as in the case 
of music the materials and resources of the art are 
undergoing a process of continuous expansion and 
development to an extent which is totally unknown 
in the case of poetry. 

In other words, if the composer of each 
succeeding generation finds himself up against all 
the great music which has been written by his 
forerunners, he enjoys at least the advantage of 
having at his command resources in the matter of 
harmony, treatment, and so forth, of which 
they knew nothing. 

l'hus Beethoven used chords which would have 
been simply incomprehensible to Handel, but 
which were quite agreeable to the hearers of his 
own generation. Wagner in turn advanced on 


Beethoven in just the same way, as more recent 


T 









composers have advanced again on Wagner. And 
so it goes on continually in music, each generation 
building on the ground already won and extending 
it still further in new directions. 

In poetry, on the other hand, there is little or 
nothing of the same kind to offer any sort of 
analogy. The poet of the present day must use 
practically the same vocabulary as Shakespeare 
and Milton, as Dryden and Pope, and to this 
extent therefore he would seem to be even worse 
placed than the musician to produce anything 
original. 

Yet rather curiously it is the musician who seems 
to be the more acutely conscious of his difficulties 
and of the paralysing influence of the past—at the 
present time, that is to say, for in earlier days 


this was far from being the case. Quite the 
contrary ; down to comparatively recent times 
there never lacked great masters capable of 


writing music absolutely individual and completely 
different from that which had been written before. 

Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Brahms—it is 
necessary only to cite the famous names to be 
convinced of the truth of this statement. Why is 
it then that it should be found necessary to raise 
such a plea as that which I have referred to on 
behalf of the modern composer? Why should he 
find it so much more difficult than his predecessors 
to break fresh ground ? 

In a word, is there anything in this suggestion 
that music on existing lines is exhausted? Or is 
it not more properly to be regarded as a feeble 
excuse for those who do not happen to have any- 
thing fresh tosay? One is indeed rather reminded 
in this connection of the school-boy who, called 
on to write a Latin essay, explained that un- 
fortunately all his views on the subject prescribed 
had been anticipated by Cicero. It is so fatally 
easy for those not favoured with new 
conclude that there is nothing more to be said. 

But you never find the really big men complaining 
in this way, even after a life-time of creative labour 
—though in that case there would be nothing 
surprising if they did find their powers exhausted. 
In actual fact, however, it was almost invariably 
quite the other way with them. 

Thus Haydn, dying at seventy-seven after 
having composed incessantly all his life, told 
Griesinger in his last years that though he was 
failing physically he had by no means come to the 
end of hiscreative powers. Onthe contrary, ideas 
were in his mind, he said, by which he could 
have carried the art far beyond anything it had 
yet attained. And Beethoven, in turn spoke to 
much the same effect—as when, in a letter to 
Schott, he wrote: ‘I feel as if I had scarcely 
written more than a few notes.’ 

Here certainly is nothing to support the * played 
out’ theory. Who can doubt indeed that had 
Beethoven lived longer—and he was only fifty-six 
when he died—he would have given us other 
works as great as, if not actually greater than, any 
which he actually wrote? Sketches for a tenth 
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symphony are of course actually in existence, | 
while is known to have contemplated further 
an overture on the name of Bach, a Requiem Mass, 
and music to ‘ Faust,’ among other things. These 
and other masterpieces (as they doubtless would 


have been) are lost to us, not because Beethoven 
had exhausted his creative powers, but simply 
because he was not spared to write them. 

And what applies to masters like Haydn and 
Beet n is still more manifestly true of 
comt s such as Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, and 
ssohn, who all died so much younger. 

[ake the case of Schubert, who was cut off at 
Every one knows the lines of Grillparzer 
* Music has here entombed 
rich treasure but much fairer hopes.’ And who 
can doubt the justice of this epitaph? Consider 
the works which he produced in the last twelve 


m mths of his unparalleled life. They include, 


thirty 
: 


inscribed on his grave : 


as Grove put it, ‘his greatest known Symphony, 
his finest piece of chamber music, his greatest and 
longest Mass, his first oratorio, three noble Piano 


1atas, and some of his finest songs.’ 

Who can compute what additional treasures 
might have left us had he lived another 
twenty or thirty years ? 

And the same applies more or less to all the 
other great masters. However long their days we 
may be sure that they would always have gone on 
their previous creations. Verdi at 
gave us Falstaff.’ Wagner wrote 
‘Parsifal’ at sixty-nine. Brahms’s last composi 
tions, such as the glorious Clarinet Quintet, are 
his very greatest. And all these works we 
sure would have been added to, and even 
ssed, if only their creators had been permitted 


Schub 


ino to 


seventy-nine 


nyer. 
\Vhat nonsense, then, is this talk of music being 
layed out, and of its possibilities having been 
exhausted! If it was not exhausted for Wagner 
and Brahms and Verdi to the end of their days, 
hy should it suddenly be found incapable of 
further development by their successors? Why 
indeed ? 

lhe futher consideration that a certain number of 
composers of the present day are in point of fact 
continuing to produce new music of value might 
also of course be touched on. But that is another 
aspect of the matter which for the purpose of the 
rgument it is unnecessary to go into. I 
am concerned for the moment merely to point out 
that down to quite recent times there never was 
any thought, so far as the acknowledged great 
masters were concerned, of the exhaustion or the 
exhaustibility of music. 





present 


iterested in the operatic side of Handel’s 
‘Semele’ will be performed 
he Theatre, Cambridge, on February 10-14, 
mducted by Dr. Cyril Rootham. There will be a 
Matin¢e on February 14. In view of this revival, we 


are glad to be able to include in the present issue an 


Those 


work should note that 


at +} 


cle by Mr. Barclay Squire, dealing with ‘Semele.’ | 


LISZT’S ‘FAUST’ SYMPHONY 
By M.-D. CaLvocoreEss! 

I shall begin my survey of Liszt’s neglected 
masterpieces with his Faust’ Symphony. This is 
a little better known in this country than the 
‘Dante’ Symphony, but opportunities to hear it 
remain very few. ‘The only practical way of 
getting acquainted with it is to read the score ; or, 
better, to procure an arrangement for pianoforte 
solo or pianoforte duet, and play it or have 
it played. Although essentially conceived and 
carried out as an orchestral work, it will be found 
to stand the test quite well, except that a few 
repetitions, which in actual orchestral performance 
fall into place quite naturally, will perhaps be found 
to drag in the pianoforte arrangement. 

I well remember how at Paris, during the 
‘nineties, Risler and Cort6t carried out splendid 
Liszt-propaganda by giving performances of the 
* Faust’ and “ Dante’ Symphonies arranged for two 
pianofortes, and with the assistance of a small 
choir for the choral /iza/es. ‘These performances 
were the origin of my deep love for Liszt’s music 
—a love which since then has never ceased to grow. 
Something of the kind might well be attempted 
to-day by circles of music-lovers. I am sure that it 
would set the ball rolling, and create for orchestral 
performances a demand which concert organizers 
could not for ever ignore. 

The Faust’ Symphony is usually acknowledged 
as one of Liszt’s best and most thoroughly repre 
sentative works, although it has been criticised as 
mercilessly as any other. Even those writers who 
have not a single good word for it from the purely 
musical point of view agree that, as a musical 
comment of its ‘programme,’ it is remarkably 
telling. But let us take this point for granted and 
start where programme talk usually leaves off, viz., 
with the music as music pure and simple—forit is as 
such that Liszt’s true votaries declare it admirable. 

This music has been criticised on three grounds: 
the quality of the themes, the methods of dealing 
with the themes, and the form. 

Thus to establish a sharp distinction between 
the working-out and the form is not altogether 
sound—for, when all is said and done, the two are 
interdependent. But we are only following Liszt’s 
censors on their own chosen ground. 

Last month I quoted Parry’s view that in the 
‘Faust’ Symphony themes “were not used for 
purposes of defining the artistic form.’ If we try 
to analyse this saying, we cannot fail to see that its 
meaning depends on that of the word ‘ define,’ 
which in turn is not quite so unequivocal as one 
might wish. What is really meant is that the 
themes are not devised and handled in accordance 
with the definite rules governing the treatment of 
usual forms. Mr. Scott Goddard once referred to 
Brahms in the following terms : 

Ile seems at times to have used a tune for its 
desirability as a vehicle for contrapuntal devices rather 
than for its beauty of inspired form; and, slave to his 

have pinched and cut, docked and 
tunes in order to fit them int 


ancestry, to 


deformed, his 
‘scheme.’ 
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Parry’s 
not so 


Chis quotation ought to make it clear that 


‘ nal A ™ 
c! sm, even if taken at its face value, 1s 


agamning as it 


appears to be 


On the other hand, it may signify that in Liszt’s 





‘Faust’ Symphony, the form i 
without, instead of being evolved from within. 
ma true in appearance—as it is, indeed, 
of all | ramme music without exception—but we 
d not trust to mere appearances. In point of 
fact, the planning and carrying out of the © Faust’ 
Symphony ar perfectly satisfactory from the 
purely musical point of view. Nothing, for 
stance, could be more musicianly than the way 
which tl themes circulate throughout the 
work; and their transformations are fraught with 
il interest Che way in which the themes of 
t t nent, strikingly alter in character, 
ised to novel poses in the /iva/e, while 
the main theme the second movement is 
husbanded in order to serve as principal element 
nt magnificent choral conclusion, is a wonder 
of purely musical imagination, juite apart from 
r juestion of the programmatic or symbolic 

value of t heme 
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c n safe, stere ped and tell-tal 
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1 (often descr Kap Musthk) | 
and genuine article are not easily discernible 
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Having noted how the second motive becomes 
xpre ve of a tender mood after its first 
suggesting an altogether thoughtful, introspective | 


mood, it is instructive to observe the treatment of 

this same motive in the sarcastic, Mephistophelian 

The quotation gives an 

working out as well as mere transforma 

tion—and from this particular point of view, the 
teems with interest 


of the final section. 
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Of t second section, Gretchen,’ Mr. Ernest 
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‘ewman has said (° Musical Studies,’ p. 93): 
s] tifelt ‘ I 


rpassingly beautiful throughout. 
presen 


piece of music alone the 





gl work in England is something 
a ; 

O other hand, Edward Dannreuth 
Uxtord History of Music,’ vol. vi., p. 149) says 
I hen themes are delicate and tender, the 

stration of ‘Er liebt mich, er liebt mich 

t charming maiveté, the modifications of the 

ts ts quoted or adapted from the first move- 

it, ficiently eloquent. Yet the section, taken 
Saw produces an incongruous effect. 
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of contention far ea among 


once again to show how far we are 
eached with regard to ] 
istment that we 


the other 


iszt’s music tl 


music of 


liebt 
fers is a bone 


mich, er 


writers on 


programme-music. It has often been alleged that 
it is unintelli except by reference to the 


gible 
H 


programme. ere is the passage in question: 


Ex. 7 
(249 dolce 
r el 
£5 = 





Now can anybody fail to realise its intimate 
musical relation with the introductory bars of the 


section : 


formally logical outcome ? 
Broadly speaking, the full significance of the final 
llection of the 
movements. ‘This, y speaking, is 
should be. There are, I believe, 

music-lovers who would care to maintain that the 
same is not equally true of a Moz 
symphony as well as of Franck’s 


former 


only as it lew 


irt ora Beethoven 

Cyclic’ Symphony. 

But to realise the significance of the motives in 
. a 


their new, distorted forms | above, Ex. you 
need not conceive them as distortions. Even 
without reference to tl previous aspects, they 
fare eloquent and fully satisfactory just as they 
stand. So that here, again, it is impossible to 
illege that Liszt’s music cannot be accounted for 
xcept by reference to the programme. Consider 
it as music, purely and simpl;s you wish to 
realise its true spirit—for Liszt was, indeed, as 
Wagner has said, the most musicianly of 
musicians’; and his many errors never included 


that of writing literary’ music, or music intended 


to be conceived as a logogriph. It is quite rightly 


‘Survey of Contemporary 


Music,’ points out that Strauss’s conception of 


in his 
reverse of Liszt’s. 
* Faust’ 
altogether admirable work of 
have barely touched the fringe 
to describe its beauty. 


} f 


this 
the 
alas! | 


’ 
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Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


Preaching to the converted is mere waste of time. 
I have received so many letters saying Hear, 


hear!’ to my article of last month, that there 
seems little point in carrying out my promise to 
back it up with illustrations. Moreover, I find 


that the best—or worst—of these examples call for 
a prohibitive amount of space and music-type. I 
therefore, to shift my ground somewhat, 


and deal with one or two aspects of the question 


propose, 


not fully discussed. 

allowed to say a few words 
Williams’s letter, which 
appears on another page. In quoting last month 
cently published music I _ purposely 
refrained from mentioning the composers’ names, 


were 
But 


in reply to 


first [ may be 
Mr. 


Gwynn 


some |! 


because I wished the discussion to be as impersonal 
as possible. As the works were hot from the 
press—if one may use so generous a term in 
connection with music which was not even luke 


warni—and were not of a type that would take the 
market by storm, I felt that there was little risk of 
treading on anybody’s toes. Apparently my soft 


heartedness was in vain. Mr. Gwynn Williams’s 
plea that his “Dance of the Two Fairies’ was 
intended for children makes his case the worse. 
Surely, if there is one department of music in 
which the models, however simple, should be of 
the very best, it is that for the use of the young. 


Is which the part-writing consists 
entirely of fifths a good model? Is it even useful 


on the technical side? A child able to play these 


ry > 
Niece 


In 


|Mr. Gwynn Williams: 


A the other question raised by 
If, like many musicians 


Dyke, I have an 


note on 


this side of Ofla’s got 


| impression that the aims of the Welsh Nationalist 


party tend to self-isolation, the blame lies at the 
door of some of the Nationalists themselves, 
Their public utterances are usually in the 
form of a diatribe against ‘ flat-footed Teutonism’ 
or ‘feeble Anglicanism,’ with a plea for Welsh 
composers—not because they are great but because 
they are Welsh. I recall, amongst other signs, an 
account of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, written 
by one of the Nationalist leaders, Mr. Leigh Henry, 


in which a large proportion of the space was 
given up to a personal attack on Sir Walford 


Davies, on no better grounds, apparently, than 
that Sir Walford is doing his best to enlarge 
the Welsh outlook. (By the way, this report was 
something of a journalistic feat, inasmuch as it set 
out to tell the reader about the National Eisteddfod, 
and ended by doing little more than let us know 
that the writer couldn’t stand Sir Walford Davies’s 
conducting, speaking, or anything else. Not a 
single result of any competition was given—and 
after all, readers do like to know the winners 
of the chief events.) Mr. Gwynn Williams may 
be surprised to hear that I do my best to keep 
myself informed of the aims of the Welsh 
Nationalists by reading the English portions of 
Y Cerddor Newydd, edited by himself, and | 
struggle regularly with the long articles contributed 
by Mr. Leigh Henry to the /Vestern Dai/y Mail, 
though it is true that the latter is largely made 
up of reiterations of Mr. Henry’s discovery that 
Brahms was a flat-footed pedant, and Victorian 
music a foul thing and to be avoided. What Wales 
needs, in order to make the most of the rich 
possibilities of her temperament, is to become a 
good bit less Welsh for a generation or so. When 
she has made up her lee-way in regard to knowledge 
of great music generally, and especially orchestral 
and chamber music, her composers will get busy, 
and will turn out something worth the attention of 
musicians over the border. At present, is there one 
Welsh composer of importance who has not 
learned his craft in England or elsewhere outside 
the Principality, and so become more or less of a 


cosmopolitan? Mr. Williams says that the need 
now is for Welsh composers to be given 


opportunities for developing their art. There can 
be no better opportunities than those which Sir 
Walford Davies and his staff are trying to bring to 
Wales, despite the opposition of the Nationalists. 


Some day they may see that he is really a truer 


fifths cleanly and at the right speed would be 
more profitably employed in real part-writing, with 
the hands engaged in different time-values, and 
oblique or contrary motion. ‘To play in consecutive 
fifths is really no more difficult than playing in 
octaves, one part to each hand 

However, there is no need to dwell on this 
matter Che Dance’ was quoted as a particularly 
striking example of the length to which our 
consecutive fifth enthusiasts are ready to go—a 
length which absolves them from any responsibilities 
in the way of skill or labour. Readers have seen 
the sample I quoted; they may read elsewhere in 
this issue what the composer has to say on its 
behalf, and they may take their choice. For my 
part, rather than start youngsters on such 
uninteresting fare, | would draw on the despised | 
Sonatinas of Clementi, wherein I should be sure of 
their finding material that would begin to pave 


| Nationalist than the Leigh Henrys who yap at 
his heels. National characteristics should be 
preserved, but without fertilisation from out- 


their way to the classics, just as the elementary | 
reading-book that tells them the cat is on the mat 
and Ned is a sad lad puts their young feet on the | 


If, however, it led off 
tam and that Den 


road to the finest literature. 


Saying that the tac is on the 
das dal 
be dull and uninteresting as well. Nevertheless it 
would have almost as much relation to literature as 
entirely in fifths would bear te music. 


it would not only be useless ; 


sa 


nie 


t 


| 
| 


it would 


; we 


ithe early German school. 


Mr. Williams quotes 
Very well; I suppose 
he will that Bach was German music 
personified. Yet Bach went to Italy for a great 
deal of his string idiom (which in its turn influenced 
his writing for other media—even the organ), and 
know what he owed to the early French 


side they will produce little. 


agree 
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clavecin school. In fact, he took in all the good points to short sight on the part of both composers 


music h 
it cam 
tunes,’ he said to one of his youngsters, and took 
him off to the Italian opera of the day. And with 
all the music-writing he had to do in connection with 
his own works, he yet found time to make copies 
of things from outside that pleased him. All 
these external influences helped him to be the 


composer he was, without making him any 
the less a German. And I'll bet, anyway, the 
old chap never thought about developing a 
‘German school.’ His job was merely to write as 


well as he could, aided by the best models, no} 


matter from what country they came. Hence the 
German school, the result of so little conscious 
eflort towards nationalism that we might almost 
call it a mere by-product. And that’s how the 
Welsh school will come in due season. 

ast month I suggested that one of the faults 
f modern music was its excessive difficulty. 
[here is a practical point here that seems to be 
erally overlooked. It is a well-known fact 








could find, from whatever part of Europe| and publishers. Why should not our Irelands and 
‘Let’s go and hear the pretty little} Baxes, Schmitts and Ravels, Kodalys and Bartoéks, 


| write pieces that are as negotiable as the hundreds 
|of fine classical pianoforte works that are played in 
|the domestic circle? In other words (since 
}even composers must eat, drink, and be clothed), 
why not sell ten thousand copies instead of ten 
|hundred? Why leave all the big sales to the 
| classics, on the one hand, and the tripe,’ vocal 
|} and instrumental, on the other? 

| A reader says, Oh! but a composer must write 
as he feels.’ Musical history doesn’t bear the 
reader out, for it is certain that many fine works 
| have been written to order, or in competition. I 
have no doubt that if a publisher approached a 
composer with a sufficientiy tempting offer for a 
pianoforte sonata calculated to sell even half as 
well as any one of the first twenty Sonatas of 
Beethoven, the composer would somehow contrive 


ito ‘feel’ like rising to the occasion. During the 


past few years I have listened to the first per 


|formances of a fair number of big. modern 
pianoforte works, and on several occasions I 


gen 
that there is a very strong connection between the 
amateur performer and concerts of the solo recital | 
type. hus, the audience at (say) a pianoforte 
recital is very largely made up of pianists, mostly 
amateur. And it is also a familiar fact that a 
pianoforte recitalist who wants to make sure of a 
full hall must play a good proportion of familiar 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, &c. I have 


not the least doubt that if you canvassed the 
udience at an average recital you would find the 
majority were in the habit of playing or teaching a 


followed the music, copy in hand. ‘lime after 
time I found myself noting passages in which the 
almost grotesque technical demands could have 
been halved, with no loss of effect—sometimes 
with actual gain. It seems as if composers imagine 
there is some merit in saying what they have to say 
in as difficult—sometimes merely awkward—a form 


las possible. It is all a part of the wrongheadedness 
| that leads them to write songs in which almost all 


the interest is in the accompaniment; and choral 


| music wherein the singers spend most of their effort 


good proportion of the pieces in the programme, | 


and that they had come to hear them partly for 
ment, and partly to pick up tips, or to compare 
play reading with that of other pianists. 
Now, technically the bulk of this music is within 
the powers of the average well-taught amateur. In 





in hitting on the mere notes, or the various voices 
are kept hard at work in the least effective parts of 
their compass. Any competition festival judge, 
and many a choral competitor, will bear me out 
when I say that a large proportion of part-music 


| of the up-to-date type simply doesn’t come off’ in 


fact, if you look down the classical catalogue you | 


will be astonished at the amount of music that} 


is both fine and only moderately difficult—some | 


acknowledged masterpieces may almost be described | 


aseasy. Very well. ‘he questionis, What are these 
thousands of more or less well-equipped amateur 
players to do if they want to become as familiar with 
contemporary music as they are with classical? 
How many sonatas or other important works for 
pianoforte by present-day composers can be 


tackled by the amateur who is able to make a| 


reditable show with all but the knottiest of 
Beethoven, for example? It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that such a_ player, looking 
round for contemporary music to add to his 


repertory, would find on one side a stack of | 


pieces for children, and on the other a pile of 
music making demands, both mental and technical, 


hopelessly beyond him. Even a_ short piece| 
| fairness, a second careful perusal leaves me con- 


of a few pages in the latter class will probably 
contain in a concentrated form as much difficulty 
as would be found in many a big classical work. 


performance. It looks well on paper, and it sounds 
well on the pianoforte—in fact, much of it seems to 
have been painfully evolved at the keyboard. Now, 
we are always being warned not to judge madrigals 
and other examples of pure choral music by 
playing them over, and the advice is so sound that 


|we may almost deduce a rule, viz., that good 
vocal part-writing doesn’t sound well on the 
| pianoforte, whereas bad vocal part-writing does. 


The ‘advanced’ modern composer will rarely 
write good music of this kind till he can overcome 
his chromatic and dissonant obsession, and think 
in lines rather than blobs of colour. 


I imagine that the case of the ultra-modern 
school has not been better put than by Mr. Rollo 
Myers in his little book, “Modern Music’ ‘(Kegan 
Paul, 2s. 6d.). Yetdespite Mr. Myers’s lucidity and 


vinced that certain features of the ‘advanced’ 
school will be as barren as the whole-tone scale. 


his is a most unfortunate state of things, and| What a fuss was made over that! For a time 








122 THE 


every composer who didn’t wish to appear too far 


behind the van of progress dragged the scale in; 


of musical material 


ut never, surely, was a piece 

sO yon exhausted. Of course its weaknesses 
ought to have been apparent from the first; 
the fact of all its intervals being whole-tones 





motony both in melody and harmony. 
future, except in the hands of the organ 


m it had had a useful career long 





tuners, W wh 
befor composers discovered it. (Every organist 
r will recall many an occasion—generally on 
a Saturday morning—when his entry into church 
has been greeted with the sound of the whole-ton: 
ca with ts, and wails, and wrestlings, and 
‘ s from thet r: Next; next; back one; BACK 
one, d ye hear! next: right Now the other sid 
\nd so on In fact, to many of us the scale de 
ttle m than recall these visits of the tuner an 
nis mny-s ng be 
I see little more of a future for atonality and 
poly y than for the whole-tone scale, and, so 
is atonality is concerned, for the same reason 
t leads to monotony * A-tonality, Mr. Myers 
tells us, is tl ibandonment of any recognisable 
h d or to Ww appetite for it, he 
gZ1Ves this ¢ ct from Schénberg’s Sechs 
K I Niavierst K 
Eo - _ 
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iel plaint } ifter a few bar 
lly monotonous. Consider 
I yn \ and te st nusic depend 
po ( I ( t d Oppos on of 
nt k of ind min and even of 

I I Viv des idd to t th 
n I ynst tion is concerned, of 
rd , and the dependen of 

\ 1 t ! mic structur 

\ i I I variet nterest 
\ 1 it ulity iV 5 in t r spect? 
As for polytor LLity this seems to be eith r 
largely a matter of notation, or ( ) so dissonant 


is to be not worth considering. Mr. 


Myers 
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He calls it “interesting and beautiful.’ Interest 
so much matters of taste 


them, but it seems to me 
that the piece has little significance apart from the 
fact of its being noted in two keys. If the 
signature in both staves were four flats, th 
would be nothing much more than the simultaneous 


and beauty ar that we 


can’t argue about 


+ 
use of major and minor thirds (F’ and F2, \c.)— 
long 


been familiar, 


Still, it must be 


an effect which has since 
though not exactly in this shape. 
admitted that the Bagatelle opens up possibilities 
of various melodic strands in different keys played 
by instruments carefully chosen for their tone- 
colour. But such effects would soon pall, and for 
practical purposes would be of little more use toa 
ymposer than any of the existing supply of 
di 


liscords. 


Mr. Myers’s other examples are less | 





This, from a Fox-Trot by Auri 
r ran 22) —_ mae 
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is certainly polytonal, but is it of the slightest 
musical value? And even so, some of it ght 


] + 


been noted in such a way as to destroy the 
poly. For example, the last bar, which on paper 
gives us three keys, might be regarded as a 13th 
in B? minor, with FS as G?, the minor oth. And, 
in the second half of the bar, we might change the 
D? into CS, and regard the result as simultaneous 
A, with a minor 9th. 


have 


} 


major and minor 13ths on 


But regard it how you like, it is a poor effort 


Bagatelle by Lela 
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Milhaud’s 


rawn on as examples of — progress.’ 
ht have 


lyphony (contrapuntal 


‘rs draws on another of the young Pari 
this third example: 
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‘Monsieur Protopopoti,’ and 
orous effort, need not be regarded too 
Mr. Myers calls it a good example of 


but to most of us it is merely a bald 
in C, with some irrelevant clusters of 
on. If this is polytonality, what are 


beside € major? They might be E, 
F sharp, and, if noted in flats, we have 

ce. But, again, what is the musical 
a certain 
is not unfunny, but the ultra 
be in a bad way if such japes 
Mr. 


more interesting 


Here it has 


1) 1 re? 
na sage 


must 
found much 
of polytonality in some 
es of Eugene Goossens 
‘ing in the polytonal line 


{ 
| 
) suggest anything beyond more or less 


juestions of polytonality 
s what Mr. Myers calls an extreme 


independence 


ts logical conclusion.’ This is the 
f Schonberg’s system 
tri of compk ende for eac 
pushes t extre mits, naturally 
lition of tonality, a thence (in some 
phony. 
irse, 1s merely a development along 


the only 


composer go without 


Bach, or even older. 


how far maya 


flects that the human ear can neither 
nor tole 


rate ? 


Polyphony may be so 


independence of the constituent 


1 so far, that the result may not be 
t the reverse. \ polyphonic dis 
a verbal argument, may be 


id reasonable limits, and become a 


vrai 
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to 
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S Mr. Myers thus 
of the old and new 


explains the different outlook 

polyphonic composers : 
Whereas the problem for the old c 

was how to combine two or 


ntrapuntalists 


more ‘ voices’ within one 


] hil ] r 
eak, while allowing 


mbracing parent harmony, so to s] 

to each as great a degree of independence and melodic 
interest as possible, the tendency of the modern 
ontrapuntal school is to concentrate first upon th 


€ 
or lines, and then to find, if possible, a 


which the 


melodic line 


harmonic formula into various parts may be 


somehow squeezed, 


These problems don’t seem very dissimilar, after 
But a good deal depends upon that ‘if 
If the modern composer can’t hit on 
formula into the 


squeezed,’ does he 


all. 
pos ible.’ 
which may 
do? 
Presumably in such cases, he goes on, as Mr. Myers 
admits, to cacophony. ‘This strikes me as a poor 
sort of Surely there a kind of 
beauty in the skill with which the old contrapuntists 
combined widely dissimilar parts within one parent 


a harmonic 
be 


parts 


“somehow what 


progress.’ was 


harmony. That was their problem, and to its 
solution we owe some of the finest pages in all 


music, from the tremendous opening chorus of the 
Matthew’ Passion to the Meistersinger’ 
Overture. But Bach and Wagner did not 
on the policy of combining themes harmoniously 


If a 


“St. 


work 


, 


‘if possible,’ cacophonously if otherwise. 


combination of themes couldn’t be made to go,’ 
they gave up the idea, since they were out 
to write music, not to perplex or outrage 


the The modern composer who makes his 


themes ZO 


ear. 
claim that he 


like ly to be 


together, willy nilly, may 
is progressing but 


shirking a difficulty. 


he is more 
Mr. Myers goes on: 


It is probable that if our ears could ever be trained to 








follow eac! and Schonberg’s music, 
for example, really pre-supposes this possession of this 
facult ch that at present sounds obscure or even 
cacof us wi 1 then appear sa ar 
Much virtue in your if A composer may 


" pre-suppose ’ development of this faculty to 


iny extent he pleases, but the fact remains that 
the limits of the normal musical ear, so far as 
polyphonic perception is concerned, are soon 


reached. After all, the chief beauty in polyphony 


is in the collective result. What utters most 1s 
not that a number of parts are all saying d rent 
i things at the same time, but that the combination 
gives us a harmonic richness and beauty of 
texture that are obtainable by no other means 
Mr. Myers says that it is along the Schonbergian 


and tnat 
selves to the new 


Will 


lines that music is 


will so 


progressing, 
to adapt ther 


eh Ww hav e 


demands which are being made upon them.’ 
they? Th ynly enabling 
them t very frequent 


performances of such works as Pierrot Lunaire.’ 


possible means of 


» do so will be to give us 


As, however, it calls for a prohibitive amount of 


rehearsal, our ears are not likely 


to have much 
chance of growing sufficiently lengthy to take in 


the Schénbergian cacophony. Moreover, even if 
the facilities were forthcoming, life isn’t long 


enough to justify our spending time in trying to 
cultivate abnormal ears for abnormal music, when 
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there is so much normal music, old and new, which | 
we want to hear. Think of the vast amount of | 
music by Bach, Purcell, the Tudor and Elizabethan 
writers, the pre-Bach Germans, Palestrina, Vittoria, 
and a host of others, which is either unknown, or 
heard only on rare occasions. All of it can be taken 
in by the normal ear, and I hope mine will be 
knocking about long enough to take in lots of it. 
Until I have exhausted this field, I have no time to 
spend on music that must be listened to with a 
towel round my head, and aural faculties 
slowly trained to be able to perceive a large 
number of parts being somehow squeezed’ into a 
formula which can only by courtesy be called 
‘harmonic.’ 


| 


wet 


One of my correspondents points out that I 
have said nothing about a pet cry of the modernist 
— ‘the elimination of the unessential.’ What do} 
I think of it? Well, like every other idea that 
as economy as its basis, all depends on our 
of The theory of the 
modern composer is that having suggested (for 
cadence, he needn’t waste time and 
space by seeing it through; he leaves the listener 
to do th Similarly, discords may 
be left in the air instead of being resolved. There 
is a good deal in this natural reaction against the 

t Vienna 


} 
- . ‘ 
definition unessential. 


example) a 


job mentally. 


habit of classics of emphasising full 
closes and reiterating final cadences to maddening 
(The final /7 the Ninth 
Symphony, ¢.g., consists of seven bars of tonic and 


point. stissimo of 
dominant, followed—in order that we may have no 
doubt about the matter—by fourteen bars of tonic 
There may be even worse cases, but this 
one to And of course there is 
nothing very new or even daring in the practice 
ls in the 


discords 


chord. 


occurs me tirst.) 


of leaving air, or deferring 
the resolution to a later point. But the 
short cut principle may easily be carried too far. 


Music has gradually acquired a stock of conven 

tional matter (the word conventional is used here 
in no derogatory sense) corresponding to those} 
vith which we link up 
the important expressions that carry our meaning. 
In themselves they are commonplace, but a writer 

yw speaker who deliberately avoided them would 
be and artificial: he may even end 
I barely intelligible. They may be 

regarded as the copper coinage of language : and you 
won't travel easily and far without such small change. 
(When you want to buy a paper or a postage stamp 


humble little word-groups 


not only stilted 


ry be oming 


or pay a bus fare, a penny will meet the case more 
expeditiously than a sovereign.) Now, music has 


plenty of progressions that correspond pretty much 


to these verbal ha’pence—the various types of 
cadence, half-close, sequence, &c., are not unlike 
such conventional locutions as ‘in fact,’ ‘this 
may be so,’ by the by,’ and so forth, and a 
composer who has something to say needn’t be 


afraid to employ a reasonable number of them. 
You will 


find typical examples in every great piece 
of music, and only when the classical composers 
temporarily 


were ‘off colour’ and less ready of 


invention than usual, do we find the conventions 
assuming too large a place in the scheme. | 
believe the fatigue we feel in listening to 


|a lengthy modern work is largely due to the 


fact that the material is too continuously impor. 
tant, or (more likely) pretentious. The ear js 
kept too long on the stretch. If composers would 
cut out a lot of the notes and accidentals that 
merely cloud the issue, and drop in a few straight. 
forward passages as mental breathing-places for the 
hearer, they would be eliminating the unessentia] 
in a way that would help. Present efforts direction 
unintelligible inevitably cause hearer excessive 
demands grey matter. And if I eliminated any 
more you wouldn’t understand me at all. This 
analogy between music and language is not perfect, 
I know, but ’tis near enough to serve. 


It occurs to me now that I have got away rather 
from the British composer, and have been concerned 
mainly with some Continental extremists. It doesn't 
matter much, as the difference is chiefly one of 
degree. Happily a good distance separates the 
best of our native composers from such abnor- 
malities as Schénberg and the more puerile of the 
young French school. But they show signs that 
in a different way, are hardly less disquieting— 
mannerisms, excessive complexity and difficulty, 
and, above all, an apparent lack of ability to say 
the big simple thing that has always marked the 
great composer of the past. Is there one among 
our Englishmen who is writing fresher, better, more 
convincing music than he did ten years ago? The 
very fact that such a question is being constantly 
asked is ominous, for most of them are just around 
the age when all the great composers who didn't 
die young were producing their finest work 


STUDIES ON THE HORN 
By W. F. H. BLANDFORD 
III.—THE FOURTH HORN IN THI 
‘CHORAL SYMPHONY. 

II. 


It should be evident to the reader who has been 
at the pains to study this long preamble, especially 1! 
he turns the complete second-horn part 0! 
Beethoven’s Sextet, Op. 814, or the parts of his Wine 
Quintet, Septet, or Horn Sonata, that the solo in the 
Ninth Symphony is strictly a cor-dasse part. The 
only phrase in it that requires proof is the scale 
A), | its counterpart elsewhere 


to 


which does not find 
Beethoven’s works. 

Domnich, on pp. 54, 55 of his Method, under the 
heading ‘Premier Cor,’ and on pp. 82, 83, under 
*Deuxiéme Cor,’ gives two corresponding series ot 
exercises on scales, rising by degrees of a semitone, 
the series for the cor being naturally continued 
farther than that for the cov He prefaces them 
by saying 


yy 
ile 


0ASSE, 


The two following exercises, which depart from the 
natural gamut of the instrument, present di culties 


in respect of intonation and the use of the hand in the 
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—— 
bell. . . - It should be observed that they cannot | —9»g—— -—-y§ 5-5] ~ a ——— 
be executed as rapidly as the preceding ones [in the key —— oe -e = | a tof ee et 

ev es t 


of C], and it follows that they can only produce a good 
effect in moderate time. 


Among the scales common to both registers | pre xe nit 


the following : 





These exercises therefore prove decisively that 
Beethoven’s scale was within the course of training 
of the cors-asses of his day. The conjecture that he 
was in any way influenced by the valve-horn is 
as foolish as it is without foundation. If he had 
contemplated writing for the valve-horn—which he 
was probably too deaf to appreciate, if he ever met 
t—we may reasonably suppose that he would have 
iven it something to do which the natural horn could 
not accomplish, as did Halévy, Schumann, and 
Wagner. Even proof that the player used a valve- 
horn at the first performance would establish no 
stronger case against the composer than does the 
fact (for which, with other valuable information, we 
are indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Eusebius 
Mandyczewski, Librarian of the Gesellschaft fiir 
Musikfreunde, at Vienna) that they were used in the 
entenary performance last year. 

It may be argued that Beethoven could have well 
vided the part between the fourth horn and one of 
the others, as is often done in modern performances. 


No doubt he could, but that this would have offended 
wainst his artistic canons is shown by a detail that 
has hitherto escaped notice. In the Philharmonic 

anuscript, at bar 11 of the movement, and under 
the second entry of the fourth horn, are the words, 
n the handwriting of the original copyist, ‘Sempre 
Corn: 24 Chey are omitted from all the published 
scores, including the editio princeps of Schotts Séhnen, 


Mayence, &c. (1825). But the best printed scores are 
‘pt not to give instrumental headings and the like i 
the exact words of a composer. 

There is no indication whatever in Beethoven’s 
sic t he under-estimated the value of the 
r-basse, which had so impressed him when he 


bars Punto play it. His chamber music parts 


thave been mentioned. Among his orchestral 
passages are the subject which opens the A//egro of 
the ‘Fidelio’ Overture, and must be reckoned 
among the ancestry of the horn motive in $ Till 
Eulenspiegel ’—although Strauss gives the latter to 
the frst and third horns, a step which would surely 
have surprised Beethoven. Another is the beautiful 
passage for E horn in the Adlegretto of the 
ae Symphony, where a cantabile effect is 








juired in the middle register. Shorter phrases 
are to be found in the ‘Eroica’ (the familiar 
ame entry’) and the Xondo of the ‘ Emperor’ 

ncerto. Perhaps the most interesting, having 
regard to the date of composition so near that 
ot the ‘Choral’ Symphony, is in the Mass in D. 
Here, in the A//egretto ma non troppo in the Credo, 
Which forms part of the setting to the words 
‘Et vitam venturi,’ the second horn plays the 
following passages, during the silence of the first : 
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and, what is even more remarkable, in the Sanctus 
the second horn in E and the third and fourth in D 
sustain the work while the first has a /ace¢ throughout 
the movement. Can a parallel case to this, in 
which the first horn alone is not made use of in a 
movement, be produced ? 

Once it is admitted that the composer was 
merely following contemporary practice and his 
own artistic inclinations in giving this solo to a 
cor-basse, so that the choice of executant rested 
between the second and fourth horn, the ‘ fourth- 
horn problem’ loses much of the importance it has 
assumed through being scanned through modern 
glasses. 

The practice of employing four horns in the 
orchestra may be said to date from Cherubini’s 
*Lodoiska’ (1791), for the isolated examples to be 
found in the works of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
cannot have gone far to establish it. Sometimes the 
four were placed in the same key; the better 
practice, as is generally known, was to write for two 
pairs in different keys, so that each supplemented 
the other’s deficiencies. Other exceptional modes of 
distribution may be disregarded. 

When the pairs were in different keys, the 
commonest method was to place the first pair 
in the tonic key of the movement (in minor modes, 
the tonic or relative major) and the second pair in a 
more remote key, usually that of the principal 
modulation. This is familiar knowledge that can be 
verified in any collection of scores of a century or 
more ago. 

Beethoven’s scores form no exception. Taking 
the movements in which his pairs are placed in 
different keys, the number in which the first pair is 
in the tonic, or relative major, exceeds the number in 
which it is not so placed by about three to one ; and 
the converse, when met with, can sometimes be 
accounted for by special circumstances. Thus, in 
the quartet accompaniment to the bass ava, * Will 
unser Genius,’ in ‘The Ruins of Athens,’ the second 
pair is in C, the tonic, to form the foundation of the 
harmony, and the first pair is in F, because the 
C-horn would be unmanageable for these parts. 
This arrangement was followed by Weber in the 
opening of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ 

If the custom of writing the first pair in the tonic 
were founded on a desire to subordinate the second 
pair on account of the presumptively less efficiency 
of the executants, one would expect to find evidence 
of this in the parts themselves. In Beethoven’s 
scores we have failed to find such evidence. Some- 
times the first pair is pitched in a high and the 
second in a low key; at other times the converse is 
the case. Either may have the longer or more 
strenuous parts. If examination of a few movements 
seems to establish a principle, some other movement 
is sure to upset it. We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that the two pairs were regarded as of 
practically equal importance, either of which could 
be written for as the exigencies of composition 
required. One had to precede the other in the 
score, and it was natural that the pair in the tonic 
should stand first. 
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Che horn parts of the ‘Choral’ Symphony follow the 














common custom, and this tact affords simple 
explanation why, in an Ada by flat, the first and 
seco I r that key and the third and fourth 
I it, although it involves assigning to the 
f horn tl elaborate nd important part. 
The note n the Philharmonic manuscript agains 
the wuurth horn pa Se ipre Corn lo’? is 
contirmatory of the view that the pairs are to be 
rega ; co-e i ilthough it would be a mistake 
to attach excessive importance to » direction. For 
Beethoven it was not the fourth horn, but the second 
horn of the second pair, that he regarded as his 
principa 
It nfortunate that his works afford no other 
s Oo aterial for comparison. His remaining 
pa for fo 1s are to be found in overtures and 
dramat i ocal works, the scope of which offers | 
tle inity for differential treatment of the two 
pairs yy some reason that is difficult to fathom, 
the use of four horn the symphonic, lagged behind 
tl e in the amatic orchestra When in 1815 
Cherubini presented the Philharmonic Society with 


both of which were per 








formed ume year, the former was scored for four 
rns and the itter i wo only 
When a in of t front ran omposes a 
S ' vhether it Mass in B minor, the 
( hora ympl ny ) S Rit oy der Nibelunge 
tha na ince of its time and destined for 
perfort es involvit vecial resources and pre 
paration, there O va reason why he should 
assume and allow for techr | incompetence on the 
part of any executant. Pt led that his parts do 
not tra é he limits of man endeavour, he has 
e right to expect due provision to be made for 
se ers, and is not called on 
to pre e against fa n this respect Has it 
ever been g hat Wagner expected that his 
parts f ns e to eight in the ‘Ring’ were to 
be taken y playe nferior the other four 
Probably not; ar t is not necessary to credit 
beethoven with a similar belief about his fourth horn. 
It w be of service to know when four horns 
ime into venera is permanent components ot 
good orchestra yut a dates are most difficult to 
ascertair Che presence « ir names in an old 
programme ind they are scarce enough—does not 
ndicate whether or not the third and fourth players 
ere specia engaged for the occasion. If they 
ere, they might be of any aepree o ym petence that 
e parts called for, provided that an adequate supply of 
player ed on which to dra One cannot even, 
without confirmatory evidence, infer the existence of 
four horns from the fact of a programme including 
works ut required that numbe Che orchestra list 
of the Edinburgh Festival of 1824 contains the 
names of two or the brothers Petrides*; never- 
theless the Overtur to Der I reischiit was 
performed at the second concert. Could the 
ntroduction have been transcribed as a duet? 
Hardly, on hand-horns 


\ collation of the names given in Ledeburt and 
Kéchel { discloses, subject to the completeness of the 
4 I t r King I atr 
i il 1 
r native 
a f Ella 
iA lon 1 s 





t 
| London horn-player in view. 
I 


a 


information there given, that the Royal Orcl 


ra at 
Berlin did not possess three horns until 1815, or fou; 
until 1817, The Imperial Court Orchestra at Vienna 
possessed three in 1808 ; but down to 1867 four 


names given by Kéchel overlap. Such lists afford 
no great help unless one can take account of the 
conditions of full membership and the employment 
of supernumeraries. The Paris Opera House is as 
likely as any to have early admitted four horns to 
the band, but it has 
been possible to ascertain the date. There is 
reason for supposing that the King’s Theatre 
employed more than two, except as supernumeraries, 

before the departure of the Petrides 
In 1817 Beethoven wrote to Ries, then in London 
to ask the strength of the Philharmonic Society’s 
a a i nstre 


reply is 


permanent membership of 


orchestra— Have you one or two sets of win 
’ being one of his questions.* 
Probably he said that four horns were 
procurable ; but he is unlikely, judging from what 
can be gathered about the Society’s early concerts, t 
ation as would lead Beethoven 
later with 
But the question 


ments Ries’s 


not recorded. 





have given such infort 





© compose five or six years any specia 

1 tself 
roves that the presence of four horns was not to be 
assumed without inquiry. 

When a third and fourth horn 
permanently attached to _ orchestras, 
theatrical, they may have played other instruments 
when their services on the horn were not ca i 
ary for the hornist to learn some 
teeth or other n 


were 


probably 








It was custo! 


loss of shay 





instrument so that 

should not deprive him of a livelihood.+ Punto wasa 
violinist, and acted as leader in the Théatre des 
Variétés Amusans in Paris during the Revol 

In this capacity he esteemed himself more than o 
did ; for, when he appeared as leader at Vienna, ‘it 


had never done so 
isually the 


s credit that he 
the fourth horn is 
have 


was wished for hi 

The idea that 
inferior of tl 
became customary to place four 
permanent footing, and since the 
them all on an equality and at 


e other three’ must arisen since 


players on a 
ntroduction of t 


valve-horn p 


the alternate use of two pairs of instruments 


different keys. The disappearance of the distinct 
between and rsse, and the uniform method 
of training now adopted, have diminished the 


ster, and the merits of 
capa 
instrument 


importance of the lower reg 
the modern artist are gauged by 
command the compass of 
Nevertheless, in not 
leaven of a few fine players in a host of incapables 
there should be no ground for regarding the fourtl 
horn as inferior to the others. I 

| efficiency (and they require a specia 


his 
the 


composed ot 


entire 


an orchestra 


If he can play his 
parts with real 


aptitude) there is no more justification for regard 
him as inferior to his colleagues than for regarding 
the bass trombone as ‘the inferior of’ the two tenor 





trombones. 

The modern plan of concentrating all important 
passages, high or low, in the first-horn part (with 
occasional relief by the third) has the disadvantages 
that attend all developments of the ‘star system 
[he first horn becomes a sort of high-priest, with 
attendant acolytes. He is overworked, all-roun¢ 
efficiency is not stimulated, and it is not surprising 
if the second and fourth horns, fallen from the high 
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and having often 








ittle to | incorporate parts for them in so much of the score 





ip harmonies and admiring the 
yf their companions, are liable to an access 


certain that Beethoven wrote this part 

ir player, as Grove suggests, the proble: 
1e a different aspect. 
but the impossibility of provins 
ny positive asserts 


Phere is no evidence 


1 that he did not. 


n for or against. 


it a time when his 
his commission fo1 


ymposed the Ada 





oncentrated on 


no special exe 


The subject is too long and involved 
sion here, but one point of interest and 


23, Beethoven wr 





would appear conc] 
the composition ; 


must refer to some prelimin 


es three reasons, one of w!] 





esi ribing a visit to the com 





highest note of the trombone. 


trombone parts, with the 


1e Philharmoni 
O a separate appendix. 


s not the highest 
n the Symphony. 

should be present in the 
and not in the succeeding 4// 
s might be accounted for by the desire 





does not explain 
e, where there is ample 
‘+, the prospectus recently issued by 
tner & Siegel, of Leipsic, 





of the proposed 
Beethoven’s autograph 
tains a reproduction of two pages, readily 


Chere are no trombone parts in 





thens the presumption that some of the 
h contain trombone parts may have 
€n composed before September 28, 
n to employ trombones having been once 


1823: because, 





as remained to be put on paper and in whicl 
trombones were require: 

The Berlin fair copy has these parts written in the 
VWolte vivace: but we have no information as to the 
horal movements 

Relying on the ‘sketch-books,’ Nottebohm* states 
that the Symphony was composed in sketch form 

ng the autumn of 1823, and completed by the 
end of that year or the beginning of 1824, and that 
t was written out in score from the sketches by the 


dur 


end of February, 1824. These dates are accepted 
by Thayer, or rather his continuators. It will be 
apparent that this chronology conflicts with the facts 
stated about the trombone parts. but here the 
matter must be left for the present. 

Even on Nottebohm’s dates, it may still be 
pted that the Adug was complete before the 
idea of a Viennese performance had taken shape in 
the composer’s mind. It could not be speedily 
modified to accommodate the wishes of a special 
player, because the fourth-horn part is built into the 
structure of the movement, not merely as regards 


the solo quoted, but for a further twenty-eight bars, 


acce 


during which there is never a complete bar’s rest 
It remains in the foreground of the orchestral 
picture and, if of less executive difficulty than the 
first fourteen bars, is liable to become extremely 
fatiguing before the end is reached. 

It was not until February, 1824, that a proposal to 
perform the Symphony at Vienna was made to 
Beethoven by a ‘round-robin’ of music-lovers. In 
spite of his first refusals and the delay caused by the 
1] le concert-hall, the 
first performance took place on May 7, 1824. This 


would allow just enough time to prepare and correct 


} 


difficulty of settling on a suita 


orchestra and chorus parts from the one or two faix 
copies in existence, 

One would like to know beyond doubt the name of 
the fourth-horn player at the first performance. 
Dr. Mandyczewski, however, states that not only 
are the names of the original horn players unknown, 
but even the precise composition of the orchestra is 


uncertain, some saying that there were twenty and 
others twenty-four violins; so that the centenary 
performance at Vienna represented no more than an 
approximation to the original. A few of the original 


players are known Umlauf, the conductor, 
Schuppanzigh, the first violin, Mayseder, Boehm, 
Jansa, Linke, and Conradin Kreutzer, who ‘ presided 
at the pianoforte.’ + 

Oral tradition, how widely spread or accepted is 
doubtful, appears to have coupled this part with the 
name of Lewy. 

It is to this tradition that Hofmann refers in his 
statement about ‘ Levi, a fourth-horn player at Vienna,’ 
a way of putting it that shows that he did not appre 
ciate the point of what he wrote. Lewy was a very 
distinguished artist, and nearly as far from being 
habitually a fourth-horn player as Nanki-Poo was 
from being a second trombone. But if the statement 
s amended to read, ‘Lewy, the fourth-horn player 
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at the first performance at Vienna, Xc.,’ we get at 
something that is plausible enough to call for further 
consideration, even though, as Dr. Mandyczewski 
rightly points out, rumour is apt to be untrustworthy.* 

Eduard Lewy was persuaded by Conradin Kreutzer, 
an admirer of his talent, to come to Vienna in 1822. 
Now Kreutzer held in various years the post of 
musical director of the Kirnthnerthor Theatre and, 
according to Riemann, was there in 1822-25. The 
troublesome negotiations in connection with the 
venue of the ‘Akademie’ of May 7, 1824, have often 
been told. They ended in the decision to hold the 
performance at the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre, and 
Schuppanzigh in particular was commissioned to 
collect a special orchestra worthy of the occasion, 
It violates no probability to suppose that he consulted 
the musical director of the theatre on the composition 
of the band, which probably included many of the 
Theatre band, or that the director, Kreutzer, 
recommended the engagement of Lewy, his own 
importation, as one of the horn players. It is 
immaterial whether he was specially engaged on 
account of this part or not. His position might 
have given him the right of choice, or he might even 
have been a sub-contractor, undertaking to come and 
bring three other competent players with him. It 


would take him little time to decide which was the} 


most important part, and, if he executed it, the solo 
was played for the first time, not by one who was 
nferior to the other three, but by one of the finest 
players of the day, at Vienna or elsewhere. Whether 


Lewy was a cor-éasse or not does not seem to be 
recorded ; seeing that he was a soloist, and who his 
aster was, it is not unlikely. 


If it could be proved that Lewy was the original 
player s no more than a presumption—it may 
be asked whether that does not go to show that 
Beethoven wrote the part for him or at his request ? 
That is improbable. It involves the supposition that 
Beethoven, in poor health, practically stone-deaf, full 
financial, legal, and otherwise, for some 
years previously out of touch with orchestras and 
orchestral players other than his personal friends, 
should have so far interested himself in a new-comer 
to Vienna, and a talent that it was probably out 
of his power to appreciate, as to write a special part 
for him. It would be more reasonable to suggest 
that the contrabass recitatives were written specially 
for Dragonetti, who for years had enjoyed a 
European reputation, and had played under 
Beethoven. 


of worries, 


Schindler informs us—though not of his personal 
knowledge, for he was a child at the time—that 
Beethoven in his earlier days learnt the mechanism 
of instruments from various eminent players, that of 
the horn from Punto, and used to consult them on 
his compositions, reluctantly deferring to their 


a statement that is in effect confirmed by the writer 
in Zhe /larmonicon to whom we have referred. It 
is, therefore, possible that he submitted this solo to 
an expert, who may or may not have been Lewy, 
and that this led to its performance by the expert 
who passed it. But this is not the same thing as 
composing it specially for him. 


A century is easily bridged over, and it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that the present writer, in common with many persons now 
living, was personally acquainted with a violinist who took part in the 

nd performance in England of the Symphony, and almost 


n the first. This was John Ella (1802-88 Almost blind 


ry and intelligence were unimpaired | should have been re-written for the second edition. 





Following Schindler, it is customary for biographers 


to say that Beethoven learned what he knew of 
writing for the horn from Punto. If the ascriptions 
of the posthumously published Rondino, the Quintet 
for pianoforte and wind, and the Sextet for strings 
and horns to dates prior to 1799 (when Punto first 
visited Vienna) are correct, this cannot have been 
the case, for these works show a_ complete 
mastery of the technical side of the instrument, 
|even though the artistic use of it is less mature 
|than in Beethoven’s later works. Actually, as 
| Thayer states, he founded his knowledge of the 
|horn on the teaching of Nicolas Simrock, from 
| 1773 ‘Court Hornist on the Electoral Toxal, in the 
|cabinet and at table’ at Cologne,* and afterwards 
| better known as the music publisher, and in sending 
| him his Sextet for publication in 1810, Beethoven 
wrote, ‘The pupil has given his master many a hard 
| nut to crack.’ t 





| To sum up, we have endeavoured to show, on such 
| evidence as is accessible, that Beethoven composed 
| this fourth-horn part in strict conformity with the 
| principles of writing for the natural (sc. the hand 
| horn ; that it was intended for that instrument ; that 
| contemporary practice caused it to be assigned to a 
| cor-basse, that is, a second- or fourth-horn player; 
| that the choice of the fourth as soloist was governed 
| by the key of the movement; that there are no 
adequate grounds for supposing that it was written 
to oblige a particular artist, but that it may have 
| been submitted to the judgment of an expert : and 
that, if tradition may be trusted, it was played by a 
first-rate soloist, E. C. Lewy, at the original 
performance-—in which case the fourth horn was 
good because the part was difficult, and not, as 
Grove and perhaps Stanford seem to imply, that it 
was difficult because he vood. How far the 
proofs are adequate must be left to the reader's 
judgment. 


was 


The basic problem of this Adzgie, so far as it 
touches the subject-matter, does not lie in the 
questions that have been discussed, but in the deeper 
one of how Beethoven came so to develop his 
| conception of the orchestral treatment of the horn as 
to write for the fourth horn a part that has no 
parallel in his other works. Up to the Ninth 
Symphony his treatment of the horns does not differ 
fundamentally from that of Haydn or Mozart, except 
in the use of closed notes in prominent passages. 
When the instrument is brought in front of the 
| general orchestral plane, it is either to deliver short 
isolated phrases, to which its voice is required to add 
a special prominence, or one of those subjects that 
| have been always the special property of the instru- 
| ment used in pairs or groups, such as the trios of the 
‘Eroica’ and the Eighth Symphonies, or the 


| 
| accompani ‘K fT x’ or * Will unser 
opinions when they advised him to alter a passage— | accompaniments to *Komm Hoffnung,’ or * Will un 


Genius.’ Here, however, the horn tone is interwoven 
throughout the texture of the movement, except the 
Andante sections, and the instrument figures as one 
of the protagonists of the moving orchestral drama. 
But this problem who shall answer ? 





* A.W. Thayer, ' The Life of Beethoven,’ London, 1921, i 


in Grove's * Dictionary of Music’ speaks of 
this work as being ‘so difficult as to be never played.’ It could be 
played to-day as often as the public demanded it; but Stone’ article. 
good as it was, was out-of-date almost by the time it apy aired, and 


+ The article ‘ Horn ' 
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It is ) good reason that Weingartner observes 
Th -atment of the orchestra in this movement is 
so wonderful, and the use of the horns, which is not 
generally Beethoven’s strongest point, so magnificent, 
that I ,ost shrink from adding anything whatever to 
the r on. 
althot ne need not implicitly accept his views. 
In ¢ dering the :esthetic effect of this move 
ment it uuld be noted that the most important 
e fourth-horn solo is written with a 


of stopped notes, to the colour of which 
otes must be subordinated. This gave it 

performance that is now missing, but 
essential to the full effect. ‘To establish 
ypreciations are quoted. ‘The first is that 
tic who reviewed the second German 


vance of the Symphony at Aix-la-Chapelle 





I appears to me, at least in its first half, 

t was not played through !! to represent a severance 
betweer e two groups of instruments, whereby the 
yind instruments breathe out a heavy sorrow, and the 
particular sounds a deeply melancholy appeal, 
at everything appears to combine in uttering a 
tly-weeping lament. tf 











The other is from Deldeve 
This tion is in the subdominant of the principal 
Simple enough in melody, although not in 
armony, it seems to have been the object of the 


ldest experiments on the composer’s part. As regards 


x difficulties, Beethoven may be said to have 
attempted to reach to the very limits of the possible. 
re colouring, the closed notes of the horn, 

e at abound in every part, succeed admirably 
pr g that masterly and deliberately-planned 
bscurity in which the picture is shrouded, in order to 


ird and last variation the brightest and most 





ntrast possible 


said—and by a horn-player of the last 


it has en 





absurd to say that Beethoven or any 


ser wrote passages of Zand notes for etfect ; when 
rtain were written, the only way that they 
roduced was by closing the bell with the 
und, t re nothing else could be done. 
This isa combination of platitude and bad judgment. 
ltwas always open to a composer to abstain from 


riting closed notes altogether, and beethoven did 
$0, with one or two exceptions, such as f"', when the 
ns were used for general filling-up. In some 
so, of stopped notes we may concede 
tatement. But there remains a certain 
which this solo is one, in which 
colour of the stopped horn appears 
ntentional on the part of the composer 


er t 


as 











Sin any passage from a modern score marked 
he, or the like. This, according to Dr. 

. 
Man ewski, was the opinion of Brahms, who 
dered that this passage should be played on 

€ Old ir ment. 

I i ause refer Weingartn rts 
\ iative ; i 7 b 
estration to itis 7 ed he yuld 
1 had r " rume t | dis al 
t cca i y t t 
il f this prin € 1 ke ill old 
c ed 1 the modern I tter, t he 
" € —be en f and technical 


Music in the Foreign Press 


THE GENUINE ‘BORIS GODUNOV’ 
In Le Courrier Musical December . wee 
Benisowitch writes : 
\ttempts are now being made to revert to the 


real 





* Boris Godunov.’ The 
from the only accessible so I 
Lettish composer, M. Meligailis, was 

Riga. Excerpts, I 
Goossens, were recently performed in England. 


original version, re-scored 
. 


rce (viz., the original v 





score), ya 


produced at scored by Eugéne 


Now 








adays all best qualified judges agree in considering 
that this masterpiece should no longer be produced in 
the altered form devised in order to conciliate the 
public of fifty years ago. The custodians of 


Moussorgsky’s genuine autograph score should realise 
their responsibility and undertake (with or without aid 
from abroad) the task of publishing this score. 


MOROCCAN MI 1¢ 


IS an interesting 


In the same issue and the following 
ic, with 


article on Moroccan music, many musical 
examples, by M. Mény de Marangue. 
1OZART’S SYMPHONY IN D (K. 50 
In /’e Musik (December), F. X. Pauer calls 
attention to this Symphon analyses it, and 
compares its materials with those of other works 


by Mozart. He also compares certain motives 
with motives that occur in works by Gluck and 
Beethoven. His conclusion is 

This Symphony is a valuable and, indeed, indis- 


nt to Mozart’s last tl 


ds in most eff 


pensable complen ree instrumental 
masterpieces. It star contrast with 
the riotous E flat major Symphony, the elegiac G minor, 
and the powerful, solemn ‘Jupiter.’ 


ective 


Despite Reinecke 


and Mottl’s exertions, it has not yet quite come to its 
own, 
\ REDISCOVERED BEETHOVEN MANUSCRIPT 
In the December Zettschrift fiir Mu ss 
Wilhelm Hitzig writes 
[Thayer mentions the song written by Beethoven on 
the occasion of the wedding, in 1819, of Giannastasio 


lel Kio’s daughter. The manuscript was bro 





England, and was lost after remaining some year he 
possession of Messrs. Ewer & Co., publishers, who 
published it in I858 on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Emperor Frederick IIT. with Princess Victoria 
of England. Thayer possessed a copy of the lost 
original, which has now been rediscovered. The 
English edition of IS58 is inaccurate; it contains 
things—such as a very poor four-part chorus—not 





written by Beethoven, whereas parts of what Beethoven 


actually wrote are omitted. 


SATIE AND HIS BACKI S 
In the November Nouvelle Revue Musicale, Léon 
Vallas writes : 
If Satie has remained the ironist he used to be, he 
must be intensely amused just now: for he can never 


have taken seriously the ridiculous homages paid to 
him of late. Like an apprentice who mixes pigments 
which a painter shall use, he had been fortunate enough 
some forty years ago, few startling 
harmonies, whose utilisation he left to Debussy because 
he was incapable of employing them properly. But a 
day came when ‘The Six’ decided to hail him as a 
master. The episode of *Socrate ’ unaccountably 
carried him to a pinnacle of sorts ; thisclumsy, puerile, 
and incoherent rhapsody was taken quite in earnest 
by a few eager, but very Parisian persons, One critic 


to discover, 


7 
nis 


described Satie as the pioneer of a supremely beautiful 
What 


art, closely connected to that of Periand Caccini. 
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do people think, outside France, of these character- | { MUSICAL SHORTHAND 
istically Parisian exaggerations It is to be hoped that The Zudlettes de la Schola (December) announce 
thev will remember that Alexandre D imas ft/s once | that Mr. H. Raymond, professor at the Lausanne 
said : ‘God sented Fusuane s0 mat ee should | Conservatoire, has invented a system of shorthand 
ee a eee rendering it possible to note down at high speed both 
N CRITI STRAVINSKY melody and harmony. The inventor is to demonstrate 
In the same issue is quoted the following judgment his system at the Paris Scho/a Cantorum. 
of Jean Marnold on Stravinsky M.-D. CALVoco}! 
H gan by imitating Korsakov and Moussorgsky, 
wer sing a D ssy’s and Ravel’s music a = 
li j he i nce of Schinberg wrote ‘ Le ail ’ . 
Sa re d 1 Pris ‘ae oo ° fa a now he is anaaien The Musician S$ Bookshbelt 
t yroli and = sti pseudo-classicism shows how 
] } lroget! non-ex! it—his 
_ r ' is, His riginalit is de il Peano otha ‘Music.’ By Sir Henry Hadow. 
His melodic indigence ts striking One 1y admire [Ww lliams & Norgate, 2s. 6¢.] 
+} ' } oe th P = " nd ¢ 
neo ~ my oc ed - 7 i msc a yy if ratellio veda * Music and its Story.’ By Robert T. White. 
It is primary art, not primitive art, which may suit the [Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d 
present period, but will vanish like a meteor. T write ‘Musical Appreciation and the Studio Club.’ | 
these li for 1 rs of t years hence, in full Eva Clare 
: [Longmans, Green & Co., 9 
' eg aan Sir Henry Hadow’s little book is the latest addition 
It e November 15), Henriot tells}t. the ‘Home Univers ty Library of Modem 
“ ed ay Litolff, lunching at Reyer’s house at Knowledge’—-a series that has reached well over its 
Pa described his first meeting with Liszt hundredth number before condescending to recognise 
One Li aid] I was taking a walk on the | music as among the things that mattered. The 
nks of the Elbe, Or the pposite bank I saw a section devoted to literature and art has long ago 
ms ' I} 7 pes met of es “ti - I “es - = ty included volumes on American, German, and Russian 
“7 . l ee : , or yok ) anh, literature, Ancient Art and Ritual, the Age of 
I Phere was no bridge in sight. I jumped Euripides, and other subjects on which the publi 
to the water, all clothed. He did the same. We met was presumed to be yearning for knowledge. But 
le of t river, and warmly kissed each musi However, now that!the compilers have 
other at last taken one step towards making good an 
, \N i unaccountable hiatus, we must encourage rather 
on the Novenshar “— André Georges | than throw stones. But it may at least be permitted 
devotes an esen' Poland Manuel. whose music he| % Poet cut to them that music on ae more be 
praises for wae ead didianew disposed of in one book, however able, than c 
, literature. It calls for the same sectional treatment 
1654-1924 unless the library is content to give to the mos 
( December 16) contains an obituary notice | popular of all the arts no more than a bird’s-eye 
this composer by Willem Landré. ‘ view. The whole unfortunate attitude of our learned 
; bodies towards music could not be better exemplified 
ml. ALA (TO5T-1924 than in the list of volumes in this series. You see 
In Octobe Emil Hula devotes | almost every subject you want to understand (and a 
an article to tl composer rn at Prague, and a| great many you don’t) treated in vols. i. (‘ Par] ament’ 
pupil of Josef Foerster and | h to cxi. (‘Patriotism in Literature’): and with vol 
xcii. you meet with the word ‘ Music’ for the first 
am CU time. 
he December 15 issue of the A VWusik Zeitun Sir Henry had the hard task of compassing the 
s almost entirely devoted to Peter Cornelius on the| history of music in two hundred and fifty sma 
‘ ision of center of his birth pages—which is pretty much like trying to ge 
a quart into a pint pot. The job could hardly be 
. , better done than is the case here. Following 
December), (>. Rossi Doria writes the scheme 1) Introductory ; 2) Music ol 
oca, Massarani, and Vittorio Riet the Greeks and Hebrews >) Medizeval Mus 
[he Discovery of Part-writing; (4) Bach ane 
, Handel: the Development of Tonality; (5 The 
At st A has made its appearance.| Viennese School: Sonata and Symphony ; The 
The « rs are Je Arbo a \lf Due, The first! Romantic Movement: Extraneous Influences; 7 
S uins articles on Palestrina research by Dr.| Wagner, Brahms, and_ their Contemporaries 
O. M. Sandvik, on Frencl 5 y Oscar Morcman, | Conclusion. Not all of us will see eye t ew 
" a reproduction of Grieg’s Conservatorium! Sir Henry on some appraisements, but no matter 
test ’ with comments by Dr. Johan Bechholh rhere are a few slips, chiefly in the bibliography, ¢g 
ym Warsaw arrives the first issue of .1/usyfa,| Thomas Haynes Bailey for Bayley; W. I. Prat 
ymnitair rt s by Szymanowski on Chopin’s| for W. 5S. (Selden Shellock for Shedlock (The 
and Polan sou by Niewiadomski on} Pianoforte Sonata); F. O. Morris for R. O. Morr 
usical sm, by S vinsky on his latest works, | and this writer’s book should have had its full title 
and by Adam Wieniawski on Fauré, ‘Contrapuntal Technique in the 16th Century 
Both are monthlies, and both deserve a hearty| The first two words alone would give the reader 4 
welcome | mistaken idea of its subject. Dyson’s ‘New Musi 
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d in the list of critical books, and unde: 


is inclu 

the historical section we _ see 

Musi ipparently the same book. 
Dr hite covers much the same ground as Sir 


Dyson, ‘ Modern 


Henry Hadow, and does itall in athoroughly readable 
manner. A few of his statements appear to have 
been made hastily, however. ‘Thus we are told that 


‘ Hande Operas are not very remarkable, and his 
instrumental works, apart from his organ concertos, 
nportant.’ Much depends upon what Dr. 
te means by ‘remarkable,’ but one would have 
thought that operas so rich in melodic beauty would 

less grudging reference. And there isa 
ass of instrumental music which, slight and sketchy 














thoug] ich of it may be, is so fresh and enjoyable 
t t ertainly not unimportant. The ‘Concerti 
Gross me should save this side of Handel from 
oblivir In discussing folk-music, Dr. White says 
that 

writers say that a folk-song is a composite 
pr ion ; that is, it was composed by several peop e, 

t whom was responsible for some part of the 

ne 

[he statement is one that the anti-folksongites are 
fond of sticking up and then ridiculing. I have 
never eard anybody seriously claim that folk 
song was composite in any other way than that of 
evolut by the changes that inevitably occu 
when a tune is transmitted by ear and sung overa 
wide a Dr. White has good ground for saying 
‘the finest folk-music is Irish’; but when he adds 


sh tunes ‘are extremely varied, and are so 





e that they can be effectively used as 

tal pieces,’ he is, I think, putting the cart 

he horse Chere can be little doubt that 

great bulk of the finest Irish folk-tunes were 
mental in origin. Their range and style point 

to their having been composed for harp or pipe, 


and played long before they were sung. 


\s usual we have some exaggerated _ state- 
ments about Beethoven. Dr. White says it was 
ince that made it natural for him to express 
nself in music rather than in any other art or 
nce his surely credits him with an intellectual 
greatness that he did not possess. He was 
notoriously uncultured, and barely literate. Think, 


of the elementary methods of calculation he 
sed throughout his life. A mastery of the 
tiplication table ought not to have been beyond 
potential great scientist! And can we say 
seriously that ‘no composer could make so effective 
ise of a tune One hates to appear to decry a 
giant, even by implication, but there are more 
fcritical things said about Beethoven than about 
any other great composer, and, in the long run, 
Beethoven himself suffers. Dr. White adds to the 
tactical value of this excellent book by giving 
ticulars of gramophone records, illustrations of 
, rai instruments, some concise but clear 
€scriptions of musical forms, & There are 
nerous musical illustrations, and one’s onl) 


1 revard to the book has to do 
produced 


with these, 
from very poor manuscript. 
ress of a famous University could have 
type ! 

Canadian 





are 
Sure the 


aiséd a fount of musi 


ss Ekva Clare is a and discourses 


isiastically upon a feature of musical life that is 
familiar Canada and the United States, and that 
might eventually become so here. In the first part 
t her b she deals brie with mus and 
€ducation and the organization of studio clubs. 


Part 2 consists of seven specimen papers for club 
use. They treat of Bach; Beethoven and the 
sonata form; Schubert and the art song ; Schumann 
and Romanticism ; Chopin ; Liszt andthe symphonic 
poem ; and Modern Music and Debussy. Part 3 
contains material for club work — suggested 
programmes, & and the final section is an 
exhaustive books for the club library. The 
outlook is perhaps inevitably a trifle on the sketch 

side, and there area fewcarelessnesses. Thus Bach’s 
‘Capriccio on the Departure of a Well-Beloved 
Brother’ was not ‘his one attempt at programme 
music,” by a very long chalk; a defence of the 
fugue needs something far better than a quotation 
trom de Quincey’s famous rhetorical passage and 
Browning’s * Master Hugues of Saxe Gotha’; ou 
famous Bach pianist is here called Harold Samuels ; 


list of 


t is an Over-statement to say that ‘in the history of 
music no branch is of more importance or of greater 
fascination as a study than that of folk-songs.’ 
Several of the suggested programmes include 





Preludes and Fugues from the ‘ 48,’ but in no case 





s the Part specified. As the two in each key some 
times differ very widely in difficulty and attractive 
ness the point is not unimportant. On p. 46 
Miss Clare asks, ‘Why is Bach so little appreciated 
by the average person?’ The question may have 
point on her side of the Atlantic ; it has little on 
ours to-da thanks be Paradies (or Paradisi 
appears on p. 57 as ‘Paradis.’ Is Miss Clare 
serious in suggesting among ‘Interesting com 
positions by modern composers suitable for Studio 


Club Programmes’ Stravinsky’s ‘Les Cing Doigts’ 
|The split infinitive which opens p. 55 probably 
doesn’t matter much in these lawless da rhe 

i needs revision ; there are many mis 
spellings, e.g., Cecil Forsythe, Cecil Sharpe, E. A. 
Baughar, Plunkett Greene, Stewart McPherson, Xc. 
On the whole this volume suffers from having been 
read side by with those of Sir Henry 
Hadow and Dr. White, so perhaps it is better than 


bibliography 


side 


t seems—especially as Prof. Granville Bantock 
praises it highly in a Forewor« H.G. 
‘Schubert’s Songs ‘Translated. By A. H. Foy 


Strangways and Steuart Wilson. 
Oxford University Press. London : 


Milford, 1os. 6a. 


Humphre 


Mr. Fox-Strangways has raised the question of 
German song translations, and to such effect that 
cannot drop back where it was before. 

Let us admit that it has in the past mostly been 


lifted with very gingerly fingers. It has generally 





been assumed that song translations were fo 
the ignorant and vulgar. The ‘best’ people 
have usually declared that there should be no 
trans! The work—work about as tricky as 
can be imagined—has often been done without 


special talent, and seems to have had in mind an 
audience for whom anything was gocdenough. ‘The 
people who mattered would sing the original text, no 
doubt. 

\Who can tell the harm done to the cause of musi 
in England by the linguistic obstacles with which 
the approach is strewn? We English are not very 
brilliant linguists as a rule, but a long tradition of 
pedantry and snobbishness insists that smatterings 
of half-a-dozen languages are to be regarded asa 
preliminary to the appreciation of musi 
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Look at the profusion of unnecessary foreign | 
words in our books on music! Regardless of the 
fact that most English people cannot pronounce 


(;erman, writers on Bach persist in giving the German 
Cantatas, instead of establishing 
equivalents. ‘The Hymn of 
? on the lips of the very 


names of the 
use of English 


Praise’ is always ‘ Lobgesang 


tne 


ultured,’ and these would have us say always 
er Ernste Gesiinge’ instead of ‘Four Serious 
Songs,’ because ‘serious’ and ‘ernst’ are not exact 


Lately there has been an attempt to 

the well-established ‘Forty-eight’ by 
mperirte Klavier.’ The worst of having 
spent a few years of one’s youth at Leipsic is that 
language unsuitable for 


equivalents. 
supplant 
*Wohlt 
nglish appears as a 
lations 


musical asso 
of the language of a song, and 
are presented. Grant that 


thoroughly familia: 


Come to the questio1 
real and famous difficulties 
ind audience are 





both singe 

with the language of the original text, and the choice 

s made easy. But how often does that happen ? 
rhe fore languages heard in our concert-rooms 

ure a bad joke at which no one laughs. In particular, 


what French does one heat Yet it is a well-nigh 
shed convention that the foreign languages 
ho can have studied only by the 


>I singers wi 
correspondence system should be seriously considered, 


while the singing of an English version is 7n/ra 

At the same time it is too true that English versions 
of some things—of ‘Carmen,’ say, and ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
und |[Jebussy’s songs—are also only too likely to be 
jokes justas bad. No doubt the difficulty is not to be 
determined by a principle. Cases must be treated 
yn their erits [ranslation must sometimes be 
allowed to be downright impossible—of ‘ Figaro’ into 


German, Wagner into French, * Pelléas’ and ‘ Louise’ 
“die Pap 


into Enylish. 


And then the difference between musical and verbal 


values varies much in songs from age to age. In 
some of the decorative classic Italian music, the 
words count hardly at all. On the other hand, one 


has observed earnest German singers showing signs 
»f growing excitement over ballads of Loewe, without 
inderstanding the cause in the for one 
book of the words, and as for the 


ones least 


had failed to geta 


music, there certainly was no cause for excitement in 
that. And no more can be said for the music of 
many modern songs. If the sense of the word 


escapes you, you have an empty platter. 
the foreign text, for 


have learnt it, and it 


singers, knew, all 


reasons good and bad 


we preter 


[hey 


has become a habit. And even if they have learnt it 
badly, they can assume that they know more about 
than the average listener. The bad singer trusts 
to the foreign language to obscure faults which 
English would show up 
Most singers under-estimate the force of the words 
of a song They have the habit of trusting to the 


heer musical effect of their art—but unwisely, since 
erbal effect is a force, and most voices are not such 
instruments that they can afford to dispense with it. 

How rare th who grasps at all the means 
Most are convinced of the 
sufficient interest of their tone. If anyone wants an 
the force of words in music, let him 

time-defying vogue of ‘Elijah’ in 
England. If it had been sung to a German, or even 
to an inferior English text, would it not now be as 
orgotten as anything of Spohr’s? 


singer 
possible to interest us! 
example of 


observe the 


ne 


It is humiliating, coming to Schubert, to have to 
use, in order to be intelligible, the German names 
of his songs. For some eighty or ninety years they 
have been on the whole more sung, no doubt, than any 
other master’s songs ; and although the original texts 
have ruled in the London concert-rooms and in the 
drawing-rooms of the highly cultivated, the mass of 


Schubert-singing in the homes of England has 
certainly been in English. but what English? 
So little authoritative and acceptable that if I want 
to speak to you of a million-times sung song | must 
say ‘Geheimes’ or ‘Du bist die Ruh’’ In a few 


vears’ time, when this book of Messrs. Fox-Strangways 
and Steuart Wilson will have made its way, no doubt 
‘Love’s Answer’ and ‘The Inner Light’ will say 
enough. 

The book contains an English text, together 
the vocal line of a hundred and twenty-four songs 
[wo are, without explanation, printed twice over— 
‘Lachen und Weinen’ (‘Smiles and Tears’) and 
‘Litanei’ (‘Litany’). The selection includes the 
whole of the two cycles, ‘Die Schéne Miillerin’ 
‘The Maid o’ the Mill’) and ‘ Die Winterreise’ 
‘The Wintry Road’). Let us at once say that the 
English of these two cycles is superior to most of 
the rest. And there is a prose summary of each— 
the writing of a master-pen. Yet we must ask, 
Why ‘Wintry Road’? ] 





These English titles will, at 
the best, have a hard fight to become established. 
Surely literalness should have been followed wherever 
possible ? 

The rest of the book gives us very nearly all the 
well-known Schubert and a good deal that is far 
from being well-known in England. Indeed, one of 
ts virtues will be to send a good many of us humbly 
back to that neglected mine, full of gems of purest 
ray serene. 

Dear Schubert, how can we praise you enough? 
Dear, lovely music, inexbaustibly gushing from the 
pages so long as we like to keep them open, how 
can we ever have borne to neglect you? Schubert 
is the country, the sunlight, young love Phe 
labour of our authors in making this translation was 
huge, but they are to be envied for the satisfaction 
of thus having rendered something to the sweet 
benefactor whom the rest of us know not any way 
of repaying. 

[he preface mentions ‘ Heidenréslein’ and ‘ Der 
Konig in Thule’ as songs that have ‘ entirely 
defeated’ these translators. Several numbers of the 
‘Swan Song’ are missing (being perhaps left for 
another volume), notably ‘ Liebesbotschaft,’ ‘ Kriegers 
\hnung,’ ‘In der Ferne,’ and Schubert’s last 
the ‘ Taubenpost.’ (ther famous songs omitted are 
‘Lob der Thrinen’ ‘which, however, is probably not 
among anyone’s prime favourites nowadays), ‘Sei mir 
gegriisst’ (a terror for the translator), ‘ Die Forelle, 


song, 


‘Rastlose Liebe, and the Romance trom 
* Rosamunde.’ 
What freakish fate is it that has chosen some 


songs of Schubert to be famous rather than others: 
We ask it when we comeacross such perfect beauties 
as ‘Das Ziigenglicklein’ and ‘Still sitz’ ich,’ whicl 
seem never to be sung. 

Mr. Fox-Strangways has not been able to spare spaceé 
for any of the tremendous narrative songs, which are 
really solo cantatas, calling for orchestral accompant- 
ment. We applaud him for embracing such splend d 
things as ‘ Prometheus,’ ‘Ganymed,’ ‘Grenzen der 
Menschheit,’ and others of that class, which, if not 

| actually neglected, are not the everyday Schubert. 
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The rious ‘Adieu’ is of course omitted, as befits 
a musicianly book. The mystery is that it should be 
ever and over again reprinted is such albums as 


Peters’s, ugener’s, and Boosey’s. 

is given as a rule in a transposed key 
original rises above IF. ‘Wonne der 
‘Idle Tears’ ), however, is left in C minor, 


| he m 
when 


\Veh 
\\ enn 


where impossibly high for most singers. The 

ompanist is referred to the Breitképf and to the 
eters tions. But between pp. 146-161 songs are 
ascribed to Peters’s vol. 1, which are as a matter of 
fact in S. 2, 3, 4, and 7. 


A few sprints have crept in. Thus D? for DZ in 
line 3 of ‘ Mit dem griinen Lautenbande’ (‘Content’), 
and 2 for B? in ‘ Erstarrung’ (‘ The Frozen Heart’), 
the beginning of line 7. Appoggiaturas 


D. 955 
ure I from the first page of ‘Wohin?’ (‘The 
| TrOOK 

One two suggestions may be offered for 
ncreasing the usefulness of the book in future 
editio Chere are hardly any dynamic indications, 


and singers will have to write these in. 

of the original poets should also be given. 
touch the singer’s imagination to know 
e to a version of Goethe or 


It should 
that he is 
Heine, and 


even the humble Miiller may (as an act of grace 
re t of duty) be borne in remembrance. A 
iddition which would be of interest without 

ng on space would be the dates of the 





hose blessed fourteen years from ‘Gretchen 
nning Wheel’ to the ‘Swan Song’! We 
to know just what is due to each of them. 


f 
s 
- FQ 
s 





It would not be fair to other clever pens to suggest 





that this is the first time the art of translating the 
assics of song has been seriously exercised. but it 
$ pretty certain that it has never before been 
stinguished by such a talent working on such a 
scale. hundred and twenty-four songs! It can 
e appreciated only by those who have had experience 
of the cruel puzzles the art presents. How hours 


nay be sacrificed to the untying of one 


lators of the past have not usually had 





for that. One has the impression that 
hey took up the task light-heartedly—this task of 
sweatand tears! Think of the translator (M. X. 


iayes) of al 


1 the songs in the big ‘ Royal’ collection, 
h has probably been most widely used of English 
editions of Schubert. While for the most part not 
too bad and much better than many), the Hayes 
translations are easy-going, humdrum, and pretty 
onsistently evade the difficulties which an ambitious 
translator would feel bound to tackle. 


Probably it is more than any one mortal man’s 
book has two names on its cover, and 
the preface acknowledges help from others, including 
Mr. Alexander Gray, who gives Scottish dialect 

four songs, and Mr. Paul England, who 


0. The new 


ersions t 


as don apital work in the cause before now. 
Ey these pages do not invariably hit on 
ippy turns, and probably they will be 


is time goes on by jottings sent in by 
ns from here and there. 





‘he praise of Mr. Fox-Strangways and his friends 
S thar . ‘ 

that already many and many times here they have 
€stablished the right, the happy and untouchable 


English for Schubert. There are passages of 


omparative failure, but let us say that at their best 
these 





The names | 


which sounds ambiguous, and, moreover, he 
* Aye. 


authors abound in the first faculty wanted— | quotation. 


they write Take 


‘Wohin?’ ; 
Among the rocks and heather I heard a tiny rill, 
It sparkled in the sunlight and prattled down the hill. 
I know not why it drew me—I never questioned why ; 
We could not choose but follow, my trusty staff and I. 


charmingly singable English. 


At the end of those four pages we say that 
‘Wohin ?’ now has its definitive English text. And 
it is not alone. If the song-translator has a terrible 
burden, there are recompenses. He does not hope 
as a rule to be more than a makeshift, but he can on 
occasion improve a song. ‘Improve a song of 
Schubert’s!’ Well, the poetry of Schubert’s songsis 
sometimes ridiculous,and sometimes his accentuation 
is faulty. The translator ,will enjoy the privilege 
of doing a little amending. After all, his job is to 
write English, and there are things in German 
poetry which cannot be articulated in serious English. 
Mr. Fox-Strangways has not tackled ‘Adelaide,’ but 
if he had, he would have had to invent something to 
take the place of those dreadful pansies which spring 
up with Adelaide’s name on the petals. The German 
miller in ‘ Ungeduld’ wishes to sow his sweetheart’s 
name in mustard-and-cress on every flower-bed. 
Mr. Fox-Strangways’s miller says, instead :- 
I hear it when the aspen whispers low, 
I see it written where the kingcups blow. 


‘ 


furn to ‘The Wintry Road.’ In ‘ The Weather 
cock’ the German lover reproaches his lost sweetheart 
rather pettily with being ‘a wealthy bride,’ But 
Ao FS: 
What ’s pain to them who but deride it 
And what to i 


aAauUCAL ¢ 


me ‘hei 


Lindenbaum’ the lover is no longer so 
desperate—so absurdly desperate—as not to pick up 
his hat when it has blown off. A. H. F. S. earns our 
thanks by leaving that absurd hat out of it altogether. 
The ‘Lindenbaum,’ by the way, becomes ‘The Old 
Elm,’ andwe applaud. The linden is nothing much 
of atree. It has nothing much of a past in English 
poetry. Whereastheelm! And see what is made 
of the first stanza 


In ‘Der 


A well beyond the archway, an elm beside the well 
I’ve dreamed beneath its branches more dreams than I 
can tell. 

Of all the letters 
plain ; 
And still, when I go by it, it calls me back agai 


arved there, there’s one I’ve chiselle 


I think that justifies the introduction of the elm— 
even if, as someone has said, it is not easy to carve 
on the elm’s bark. 

Among the early ‘ Maid of the Mill’ songs one is 
inclined to question the last line of the ‘ Neugierige’ 

he Question ’ 


¢ vat) ~ ers — - - — 

yo “@ 2 2-e - —2 = > 

<t . + =~ s = 

a =_—=- = = —— 
Say, say s es love... M2. 


‘Does’ on the crotchet seems a trifle awkward—we 
feel that ‘love’ sws/ 
because of so many years of ‘Sag’, Biichlein, 
sie mich ?’ 
love love me?’—the turn 
Why, in the 


somehow come there (perhaps 
tebl 
, and should have voted for ‘Say, does my 
of the Hayes translation. 
recitative of the same song, does 
\.H.F.S.shun ‘Yes!’ forthe ‘Ja!’? He uses ‘Ay!’ 
spells it 


marked for 
‘ Stiirmische 


had 
the 


one 
from 


are many felicities 
What of this, 


here 
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Morgen’—‘ 7hat’s what / call a morning just after my | the deciding factor. Of the chosen eleven, I have 
: : 5 @ 


; wt’ The 
last two lines of ‘Am Meer’ will not do—they miss 
the immeasurable pathos of the music, as well as 


Heine’s simplicity. The first line of ‘ Aufenthalt’ 
will not do—‘ Moor-stream in spate.’ No one will 
want to sing ‘spate’ on the low A. By some means 


the must be made to come on the A. There 
are good things in ‘The Erl King,’ but sometimes it 
S dais 
*Sei ruhig’ 


oncerting. 
becomes ‘There, there, boy! 
nothing to mind.’ The English, in fact, a little 
outdoes the German in homeliness. But to a 
German the story is homely. To an Englishman it 
is wild and far-away folk-lore. 
wrong. After the Erl King’s second speech, the 
English boy cries 


Chere is 


O father, O father, there down by the whins, 
Che Erl King’s maidens where dusk just begins. 

Dusk? But the whole picture surely is a midnight 
picture, and half the horror goes if after all dusk is 
only beginning. The penultimate quatrain seems to 
us weak. The famous ‘poser’ of the last line is 
solved by cutting off the first semiquaver and fitting 
to the rest, ‘In his arms the boy was dead.’ 

Our authors, whose English is so sensible and 
singable, surely go to excess in their use of dialect 
Current English could be vastly enriched 
is song translation the 

The miller’s brook is 
next song, ‘A cypress 
‘Ranger’ is good (instead 
for the miller’s rival, but he 
and the 


words. 
from dialects, no doubt, but 
right channel of introduction 
faithful /feve.’ In the 
‘d@ him now.’ 


“my 
grove shall 
of the usual ‘huntsman’ 
s warned from approaching the w7z//-/eat 
Frequenters of Wigmore Hall would 





rad imd. 
probably understand the original German words 
better. 

As a general rule, quick songs seem to translate 
better than slow examples. Over and over again 
perfectly charming equivalents are here found for 
the quick songs. Is English a quicker language than 
German One has now and then the impression 
that in A. H. F. S.’s English the slow songs will 
v to move at something rather more than the 


Gerhardt pace. 


I humann volume to 





‘Mein sohn’ becomes ‘my boy.’ | 


One touch seems quite | 


[he authors promise us a S 
| ilongside this, and the publishers of Brahms and 
\ olf will be fortunate if those great men, too, can be 
arly treated. Cc. 
Che Margin of Mus by Edwin Evans 
Oxford University Press, 3s. 6c 
Ste hildren of Music.’ By Eric Blom. 
I g Mr. Evans’s all-too-brief editorship of the 
’ r/ .\ l / , he delivered himself of a 
series of ‘leaders’ that were models of their kind. 
Some of these have been rescued, revised, and 
expanded, the result being another of the attractive 
booklets known as the ‘Oxford Musical Essays.’ 
Mr. Evans left the task of selection to other 
hands, on the ground that a journalist is not the 
best judge when the claims of the topical and genera 
iave to be considered. This may be so; but seeing 
the frequency with which the topical becomes general, 
he line should not be drawn too narrowly. There 
are eleven articles in this book I believe the 
number could have been raised to twenty without the | 
evel of excellence being reduced. But probably 


the limits imposed by the size of the ‘Essays’ was 


especially enjoyed re-reading ‘Taste,’ ‘The Passing 
of the Top E flat,’ ‘ Two Pianos,’ ‘ The Fifth Wheel, 
and ‘ Seeing is Believing.’ 

Apparently Mr. Evans is not an enthusiast for 
‘musical appreciation’ methods of the kind so much 
practised nowadays. He admits that the palate 
to be educated. The question is, How ? 

There appears to be a current belief that the best 
way of educating the musical palate is to take its 
owner into the musical kitchen. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the true gourmet graduates in this 
fashion. Taste is formed by tasting, not by observing 
the chef. 


hac 
tidy 


The ‘ musical appreciation’ specialists might fairly 
retort that the analogy suffers from the fact that we 
must eat, but we may listen to music ; so our taste 


in food is always being formed automatically, 
whereas that in music has to be taken in hand 
specially. Nevertheless there is a good deal in 


Mr. Evans’s point. Perhaps some day we shall see 
that we need do little more for the musical palate 
than for the dietetic. When people have regular 
and frequent facilities for hearing all kinds of good 
music, they will need little or nothing in the way of 
information about the construction either of the work 
or the instrument on which it is played. If the second 
subject is of the type to be enjoyed, they will enjoy it 
though they may not know it zs the second, and may 
be even less conscious of the fact that its reappearance 
towards the close of the movement is in the tonic. 
The numerous children’s concerts now being given 
are so excellent an enterprise that one would hate to 
risk an appearance of throwing the tiniest drop of 
cold water, but some of us may have the ghost of a 
doubt about the lecturettes, the putting of o1 
members through their paces, and the introduction 
of certain factors that are necessarily concerned 
with the purely external side of things. Isn’t there 
a risk that the interest and enjoyment shown by the 
children may be after all a good deal less in the actual 
music than we fondly imagine it to be lhe 
biggest step towards developing a taste for the best 
I carefully avoid the horrid word ‘appreciation’) is 
familiarity. I believe more is done by getting the 
children familiar beforehand with the main themes 
of the works they are about to hear than by talking 
to them at the concert. Something of this preliminary 
vork is now being done, the youngsters having the 
themes played to them, or, when possible, singing 
them. This is ‘tasting,’ not ‘observing the chef. 
Mr. Evans writes pleasantly on the pianoforte duet, 
ana 


hestral 


especially that for two instruments ; practically 
ironically on the extreme claims of some mental 
score readers; and—as recent events have proved, 


alas '—far too optimistically on ‘The Passing of the 
top E flat.’ When he wrote it certainly looked as if 
coloratura singing was on its last legs, but we know 
better now. The clock has recently been put back, 
and the British public has even been willing to hand 
over a few thousands of the best to the hand that put 
t back. But it is well that Mr. Evans’s chapter 
which thus becomes merely prophetic) has been 
reprinted, if only for the sake of the anecdote with 
which he concludes : 

The age of the singer who did nothing but vocalise 
has definitely passed away. Singers will no longer 
ride to fame on a rainbow of roulades. Of course, the 
commercial side of music cannot entirely ignore that 
there is still an unsophisticated public ready to pay 
good money for the FE flat in * Traviata.’ But a singer 
who was advised to include the aria for that reason in 
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her provramme retorted by inquiring whether it would | complaint is on the score of sonority: the effect is 
jot St for her to step on the platform and say, | perhaps a bit attenuated. I don’t care to dogmatise 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am requested by the manage- | on the point, because we know that the gramophone 
ment to prove to your satisfaction that I vill sing & | plays curious tricks, and what ‘comes off’ on one 
good eee oS, ae | instrument is sometimes only moderately successful 

, : on another. Moreover, we know much can be done by 

{nd when one sees the inane—not to say insane judicious experimenting with sound-boxes, needles, 
delight with which the public hangs on to these | ve. That, however, calls for more time than a 
expensive top notes one is bound to admit that many | reviewer can always spare. But that there may be 
a famo iria has no more raison @ fre than the something in my complaint as to lack of sonority 
anecdo nplies. But I wish Mr. Evans had 8ONE | seems to be shown by the splendid results achieved 
on to us what the agent said to this intrepid | jy the 12-in. d.-s. of Adila Fachiri and Jelly d’ \ranyi. 


singer om many of us can identify without much 






I fancy 
The e of Mr. Blom’s book does not at first 
glance give us an idea of its contents. These ‘step- 
children,’ it turns out, are works 
sen freely from two centuries of musical 


linked together by the pathetic circum- 
having come into the world to be music’s 
n, ignored by the public at large, and 
ely to be made the subject of special study 








| quartet. 


They play movements from Sonatas for two violins 


by Pugnani (A//levro assai and Allegro vivace), and 
Boccherini (Andante espresstvo), with Ethel Hobday 
as their first-rate colleague at the pianoforte. Better 


playing and recording could not be wished for, and 
the music is well worth it, especially the Pugnani. 
Some day the gramophone will give us the same 
perfect results from all the four instruments of a 
At present such success is apt to be in 


| patches, and there are evidently a few problems not 


by the professional critic. 

[he ground is well chosen, because it enables a 
writer llect and make palatable a lot of out-of- 
the-way information on forgotten or rarely-heard | 


works. Mr. Blom’s ‘stepchildren’ are a variegated 








rowd, ranging from Beethoven’s Bagatelles to 
Delius’s ‘Fennimore and Gerda,’ Franck’s songs to 
Reger’s organ music, and Cherubini’s church music 
to Elgar’s ‘Falstaff.’ (A national disgrace that such 
1 masterpiece as ‘Falstaff’ should ever qualify for 

usion among this neglected brood!) These twenty- 
five essays are reprinted from various periodicals, 

1 are well worth it. Seventeen illustrations 
portra enhance the book’s attractiveness. 
But after all the main thing is Mr. Blom’s sympathetic 
ind well-informed treatment of his subjects. The 
average musical reader will enjoy it, and the lecturer 
and writer will find it a valuable source of data on 
many unhackneyed subjects H. G. 

Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘Discus’ 
The gramophonist is in clover just now. This 


} 


issue of a Bach Violin Sonata, two of 
oven’s Quartets, the ‘Jupiter’ Symphony, 
ss No. 1, and the Schumann Pianoforte 


h sees the 





rto, all without cuts. This condition of 
gs would have been impossible a few years 
ago, ar s a conclusive proof that the public for 
good mus is growing. It would be interesting 
to hear how the output of works of this kind in 
this country compares with that abroad. Perhaps 
ne of American or Canadian correspondents 
will drop me a line. (Which reminds me that the 
miter of a recent letter from Durban omitted 
to sign | name, and so could not be answered. 
take this opportunity of thanking him for his note 
‘Dout a particular sound-box, and will make a point 
t look nto the matter soon 
-EOLIAN-VOCALION 
Beetho en’s C sharp minor Quartet, played by the 


-Ondon S 
it Ss 


ng Quartet, is recorded on four 12-in. d.-s. 
‘Is too much to expect uniform excellence to be 
spread over such a long bit of recording. The 


general level is good, with the best results in the 
opening fugue and in the final A//egro. 





My only| Op. 4o, 


yet fully solved. 

The record of the Life Guards Band playing 
the ‘Flying Dutchman’ Overture disappointed me. 
This is due, I think, less to any shortcomings of 
playing and recording than to the fact of the music 
itself suffering from transcription (12-in. d.-s.). 

The Company has put forth some capital vocal 
records: Armand Tokatyan in the ‘Flower Song’ 
from ‘Carmen’ and ‘O Paradiso’ from ‘ L’Africaine’ 

12-in. d.-s.) ; Elena Gerhardt in Strauss’s ‘ Ciicilie ’ 
and Brahms’s ‘Vergebliches Stiindchen’ (1o-in. d.-s. 
Watcyn Watcyns in the second set of ‘Four Salt- 
Water Ballads’ (very musical singing, but less clear 
in articulation than some of Mr. Watcyns’s previous 
efforts, and surely his A/anvo effects are obtained by 
withdrawing from the receiver rather than by reducing 


the tone? Anyway, they havea ‘faked’ sound (12-in. 
d.-s.); and Malcolm McEachern in ‘O tu palermo’ 
and ‘Lord God of Abraham’ (12-in. d.-s I gather 


that the former is not a new record, but has formerly 


been issued as a _ single-sided. It shows Mr. 
McEachern’s voice to fine advantage. The ‘ Elijah 
air is less convincing. It is too strenuous- 


threatening, rather than prayerful. 


COLUMBIA 


Although Brahms’s style of orchestration is against 
recording, a good level of excellence is reached in 
the five 12-in. d.-s. just issued by Columbia. The 
players are the London Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Weingartner. The least successful 
passage seems to be the Introduction to the first 
movement, where there is some lack of clearness. 
Otherwise one finds little cause for complaint. There 
is the vigour that we expect, and in the quiet middle 
movements a lot of the beauty As 
usual with its big works, the Company is this 
fine set in an album, with annotations on each page. 

A 12-in. d.-s. of Gounod’s Overture to ‘ Mirella’ 
g a chance of making acquaintance with a 
pleasant showing the composer in a vein 
infamiliar to most of us. There is a curious smack 
of Edward German about it, not only in one of its 
chief themes, but the harmonization. ‘The 
players are the New Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra, 
under Frank Bridge. A good record. 

A successful bit of recording is that of the 
Scherzo, Trio, and Finale of Brahms’s Trio in E fiat, 
played by Arthur Catterall, W. H. Squire, 


is Captured, 
ues 


ves us 


} 
work 


also in 
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and William Murdoch. 


first-rate, but the pianoforte tone is as good as any I| | 


remember hearing vii the gramophone. As _ the 


music is Brahms in very attractive vein, this record | 


should be among the ‘best-sellers’ of the chamber 
music department. 

Mr. Squire is apparently a kind of musical Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. We heard Dr. Jekyll in the 
Brahms; here is Mr. Hyde in a couple of solos— 
a ‘Hebridean Cattle Croon’ and ‘Home, sweet 
Home.’ The latter is about as sickly an affair as 
can be. I thought I knew all that the ’cello can do 
n the way of expressing nostalgia, but Mr. Squire 
) squeeze out a bit more, aided by lots of 
and a very hope next 


there is solo recording to be done the player 


manages t 
hortament slow fempo, | 


time 


will be Dr. Jekyll (1o0-in. d.-s 
The Westminster Glee Singers are heard in 
Bridge’s ‘ The Goslings’ and German’s ‘O Peaceful 


Night,’ using most of the tricks that disfigure the work 
of male-voice quartets in general—phrases nearly all 
cut into short lengths, time erratic, all the points 
underlined n. d.-s It is to be hoped that 
gramophonists who hear this record will hear also 
the 1o-in. d.-s. of the Kedroff Quartet, which will 
show them how four men ought to sing together. 


Che voices are fine to begin with (a real tenor top 
the way), but the 
blend, grading of 


The fact of the 


ne, instead of a falsetto, by 
outstanding excellences are the 


power, and, above all, the rhythm. 





singing being in Russian, and the meaning of the 
songs unknown, matters little. Ten out of every 
twelve of our English male-voice quartets ought to 
be locked up with this record for an hour or two. 
One of the first things they would do on being 
released would be to sack their male alto before 
settling down to practices on new lines. At least, 
I hope so 

\ fine operatic record that of Frank Mullings 
and Harold Williams in a couple of duets from 
Verdi’s ‘ Otello.’ lullings is a bit on the over 
strenuous side, but it seems to matter less than 

ual; Harold Williams is capital, and his clear 
articulation is a feature. The musical value of this 
record is refreshing after the pyrotechnic inanities 
we too often get (12-in. d.-s.). 

Othe cal ords are of Norman Allin in 
Graham Peel’s ‘Song of the Wooden-Legyed 
Fiddler’ and ‘Pro Peccatis’ from Kossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mate i2-in. d.-s.); Edna Thomas in a negro 
spiritual and love song (1!o-in. d.-s and the 
Evangelist, Gipsy Smith, in some of his songs and 
hymns (fo 10-1n. d.-s 

H 

rhe ipiter’ Symphony records are so successful 
that one cannot but be astonished at the work having 
had to wait so long for a place in the gramophone 
brat Che bulk of the music is the very thing for 


1e purpose. Paragraphs have appeared telling us 


that various experiments were tried in making this 
record, Whatever they were, the result shows 
them to have been stifed. Albert Coates conducts, 


and the s are the Symphony Orchestra. 
performance and record in an unusual degree reminds 
us of a fact that we have recently been forgetting 


player This 


namely, that the of a piece of music depends 
little on how long it takes to perform, or how many 
players it keeps busy. The ‘Jupiter,’ with its slender 
scoring, its modest length (compared with modern 


symphonies), and its diatonic harmony, is as unmis- | 





Not only is the balance|takably great as 


——— 


lots of modern so-called ‘big’ 
works are merely tumid. The ‘Jupiter’ fills seven 
sides, the remaining side giving us the jolly little 
‘Impresario’ Overture. 

If the recording of the Schumann Pianoforte 
Concerto is less successful, it is mainly because of 
the two problems involved—the pianoforte tone and 
the question of balance. ‘There is, however, a better 
result than usual. The players are Cort6t and the 
Albert Hall Orchestra, with Sir Landon Ronald 
conducting. This capital record of one of the most 
popular of concertos is on four 12-in. d.-s. As if 
these riches were not enough, the Company proceeds 
almost to embarrass us with further delights. Here 
is Beethoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1, played 
by the Catterall Quartet—highly-finished playing of 
this engaging work. It fills seven sides; on the 
eighth is the Scher from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet 
in F, Op, 22. 

Finally, we have a capital bit of work in William 
Primrose’s playing of Bach’s Sonata in A, four 
movements, and all delightful (two 12-in. d.-s,), 
A feature worth mentioning is the excellence of the 
balance, the pianoforte part being rightly treated as 
something more than a mere background. It is 
excellently played by Mr. Templeman. The H.\.V. 
is to be praised for thus giving a good show to an 
unusually promising young English violinist, and 
above all, for letting the show be made with fine 
music instead of snippets and arrangements. | 
believe that most musicians will enjoy such records 
as these again and again long after such poor 
trifles as some recent ones of Kreisler are forgotten. 

Among the vocal records one turns first to the 
Galli-Curci, only to find her engaged with some 
indifferent music—the ‘Slumber Song’ and ‘ Bellah! 
capretta adorata !’ from‘ Dinorah,’ and Bishop’s futile 
‘Pretty mocking bird.’ The latter is sung as you 
expect it to be, and voice and flute have a pretty 
encounter, but that’s all there is to it—which of 
course is enough for the crowds who are concerned 
with sound rather than sense. An unexpectedly 
amusing effect occurs during the Bishop song, where 
the words ‘ Pretty mocking bird’ suddenly make us 
aware that Madame is singing in English 
broken English, of course (12-in. d.-s.). 

Fine singing is heard from Dinh Gilly in airs from 
‘La Bohéme’ and ‘I! Tabarro,’ the latter a welcome 
bit of one of the three one-Act operas Puccini wrote 
a few years ago. 

Elsie Suddaby sings in Lane Wilson’s arrangement 
of the old song ‘Shepherd, thy demeanour vary,’ and 
‘The Virgin’s Lullaby,’ from Boughton’s ‘ Bethlehem’ 
(ro-in, d.-s.). Miss Suddaby has a good ‘ recording’ 
voice, and makes quite a brilliant thing of the old 
English song. 


slightly 


‘BACH CHOIR’ 


In our last issue we gave a report of a Bach 
performance at the Leys School, Cambridge, the 
singers being a Bach choir formed among the boys. 
We have since had a talk with Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, 
the music-master to whose enthusiasm the inception 
of this unusual choir is due. We began by expressing 
surprise at the school’s evident liking for such severe 
fare. 

‘Well, said Mr. Shepherdson, ‘when we began 
the Bach recitals in 1920, some fears were expressed 
on that point. “Wasn't it rather too highbrow ‘ 
asked the doubters. But the scheme was quickly 


A PUBLIC SCHOOLBO\ 
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establis!ied, and now at the beginning of every school| We are glad to be able to add the above to the 
year we start working on a Bach Cantata, and it| particulars given in the .W/wsica/ Times during the 
‘ the best kind of send-off. The choir is} past few years as to the admirable musical work 


gives : . . 

enthusiastic ; practices are voluntary, but there is no| now being done in public schools. How much more 
difficulty in keeping up the attendances. Similarly, | flourishing the musical life of the country would be 
boys n please themselves as to being present at | to-day had such enthusiastic and well-directed efforts 


the performances, but the absentees average only | been common a quarter of a century ago! 
thirty-five out of two hundred and fifty, so you see it 


s not a case of music appealing only to a select 

few. d the two hundred odd who attend have a} 

special practice for such of the items as they are HANDEL’S ‘SEMELE’ 

supposed to take part in—a chorale verse in the Se W. Bantiary Soume 

cantata, Or a verse in connection with a chorale . 

prelude played on the organ, for example.’ The last few years have witnessed a remarkable 
‘The actual choir is, of course, small ?’ revival of interest in Handel’s operas. ‘ Rodelinda,’ 
‘We generally muster nearly fifty—say twenty-two | ‘Giulio Cesare,’ ‘Serse,’ and others have been 

trebles. six altos, six tenors, and ten basses.| performed in Germany, Switzerland, and the United 

Membership is confined to the boys, though we have| States, and have proved something more than 

sometimes had the assistance of a tenor from Trinity | mere successes of archeological interest. Everyone 

College Chapel.’ ’ | knows that Handel’s operas contain many beautiful 
‘How much rehearsal do you find necessary—or, | 5°"8* but hitherto the difficulties in the way of their 

rather, possible ?? we asked. ? revival have caused them to be entirely neglected. 


‘ Chief among these obstacles is the fact that the 


“a hool time-table allow > period ¢ orty- — : ; 
Phe 01 = fc ~ * sone peri = of forty- principal male parts were written for artificial 
five minutes weekly for che yractice. > rest ¢ ae 
sip-gieaes , ose : - ; eo tice ac a | Sopranos. In the recent performances abroad these 
the wor 5 ao 1 tI OVS Own time Sav. yles . 4 : 
~" a ee ae age Say, ‘eeuN | parts have been adapted for male voices, and though 
three t s a week, immediately after dinner, for 


; } } : the result is sometimes not altogether satisfactory 
about a quarter - an hour ata ore ; the rest ot na for no modern tenor or baritone can cope with 
1 week for a quarter of an hour. |}roulades ‘written for singers like Senesino or 


‘How about orchestra: Caffarelli), if these works are to be revived at all, 
‘No boys in /Aa¢ department, thanks! I have the| it seems the only possible way of surmounting the 
best I can get from the University in the way of | difficulty. In the present state of operatic affairs in 
strings, with wind players from London. Soloists | England, it is hardly to be wondered at that Handel’s 
first-rate too—Dorothy Silk, Louis Fleury, and so| adopted country should have left it to Germany to 
». And I am lucky in being able to count on the! take the lead in reviving his neglected operas. It 
egular help of Mr. Bernhard Ord at the organ.’ would be interesting to hear them sung in the 


[he elaborate programme book of the latest Bach | original Italian, but it is impossible that there should 
recital, with its music-type illustrations, ample} be time to devote to their study in the few weeks 
was so obviously an expensive item, | seasonof Italian opera in London. Even less hopeful 

ed us to inquire about the financial side of | seems the prospect of their performance in English. 





the venture It is therefore very much to the credit of Cambridge 
boy in the school pays a subscription of | amateurs that they should have decided to stage 

four shillings a term to the Musical Society, which|‘Semele’ this month. Though the work was 
thus has an income of 450 a term. ‘This sees us| written later than the long series of Handel’s Italian 
through.’ operas, the libretto was originally intended for 
rhe programmes so far given have included five} stage performance ; and Handel’s setting, announced 
antatas (complete); about a dozen chorales and/on its first production as ‘after the manner of 


rias from other cantatas ; seven instrumental items|an Oratorio,’ is described in the diary kept by 


suites or extracts therefrom); and a good number|the Earl of Egmont (who heard the second per- 
ot organ solos. formance) as ‘the opera of “‘ Semele.”’ 

he whole record of the past five years is a The libretto has a rather interesting history. It 
kable example of what can be done in a school | was written by William Congreve, and was probably 
where the resources are not large enough to justify! intended by him to be produced at the Queen’s 
the attacking of large-scale choral works. Wethink| Theatre at the time when he and Vanbrugh were 
Mr. Shepherdson has hit on a happy idea in thus| the patentees. The exact dates are variously given 
C e energies of his choir into a department | Sir Edmund Gosse, in his ‘ Life of Congreve,’ follows 
music where the modest size of his force is| Cibber; but Burney has pointed out that Cibber’s 











in advantage rather than a drawback. account of the attempts at introducing opera made by 

Che reader must not imagine, however, that the} Congreve and Vanbrugh is incorrect, and Burney’s 
nusic of the Leys School begins and ends with|own corrections need further emendations. The 
ach. There is an Orpheus Club of twenty-five | matter cannot here be gone into, and it is enough to 
members which meets every Sunday evening for| note that from 1705 onwards, operas were performed 
Papers, discussions, and recitals; Michaelmas term | at both Drury Lane and the Queen’s Theatre. None 
fad its carol concert ; in the Lent term there was a| were successful until, in 1711, Handel’s ‘Rinaldo’ 
oncert of English songs with Anne Thursfield as} took the town by storm. It is to this period that 
Soloist; twice annually there are school concerts at | Congreve’s ‘Semele’ belongs. Baker gives the year 


which only boys and masters perform ; the breaking- | of its first publication as 1707, but no copy with this 
up concerts consist of good light music with folk-| date is known, and the earliest edition that can be 
songs sung by the whole school ; and it goes without | traced is in vol. 2 of Congreve’s works, published by 
saying that organ recitals of the very best quality| Tonson in 1710. This edition contains a preface in 
are regular features. | which the following interesting passage occurs : 
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It was not thought requisite to have any Regard altered for alto. Semele’s recitative, ‘Ah me, for 
either to Rhyme, or Equality of Measure, in the Lines | pity’ H.G., p. 25), is marked ‘All[egro],’ and * See, 
f that Part of the Dialogue which was design’d forthe | she blushing turns,’ is set as an air for Ino. Chy 
ati \ftle in Musick : For as that Stile in | aid, pronubial Tuno’ (Athamas’s recitative, No. | of 

Musick is not confin’d to the strict Observation of ieee ae. one : seat wey ale 
ay and Measure, which is requir’d in the Novello’s octavo edition 1s marke “apart, Im, 

iim ana d . Cc } : 

Compositions and Sovata’s, so neither is it hopeless lover No. 16) 1s a recitative fc r soprano, 
recessary that the same Exactness in Numbers, The Sinfonia (No. 24) at the beginning of Act 2 js 
Rhymes, or Measure, should be observed in Words | absent ; ‘With adamant the gates are barr’d (octavo 
lesign’d to be set in that manner, which must ever be score, p. 54 is marked ‘ Allfegro].’ Scene 2 is ‘An 
observed in the Formation of O and Sonnets. For, apartement in the Palace of Semele, she is slee; ng; 
call Recitative in Musick is only a more | Loves and Zephirs waiting.’ ‘Come, Zephirs, come,’ 


what they 
a kind of Prose in Musick; 


tuneable Speaking ; it Is 
its Beauty consists in coming near Nature, and in 
improving the natural Accents of Words by more | 


Pathetick or Emphatical Tones. 
Congreve’s libretto was set to music by John 
Eccles, who was Master of the Queen’s Musick, 


and some years earlier had gained the second prize 
n the competition for setting Congreve’s ‘Judgment | 


of Paris.’ It is almost certain that his ‘ Semele’ 
was never performed—probably owing to the 
unsuccess of the operatic experiments at the 


and to Congreve’s. retirement 
The only manuscript of 


s in the Library of the 


Theatre, 
management. 
is known 


Queen’s 
from the 


the work that 


Royal College of Music (MS. 183). It formerly 
belonged to a Mr. T. b. Elcon, who lived at 
Avignon ; may possibly have been taken to 
France by John Eccles’s son, Henry, who settled 
at Paris about 17! The manuscript is undated, 
and wants some pages both at the beginning and 
the end. It follows Congreve’s libretto closely. 
Semele, Ino, and Cupid are sopranos; Athamas, 
alto ; Cadmus, Jupit Somnus, Apollo, and the 
hief Priest, basses : the Augurs, alto and tenor. 
The accompaniments are written for strings (in the 
Somnus scene with ‘Leads upon the Instruments’ 
und figured bass for double-bass and harpsichord. 
The work nteresting, for it 1s a genuine opera, 
and it helps to fill the gap in English dramatic musi 
yvetween the death of Purcell and the supremacy of 
Hand If ever Englis Denkmiiler’ like those in 
Austria, Bavaria, and Germany, are published, 
Eccles’s ‘ Semele’ ought certainly to find a place in 


to lay unused for over thirty years, 





| Handel took possession of it, and—with the 
help of some unknown collaborator—turned it into 
‘The ory of Semele,’ which was produced ‘after 
the manner of an Oratorio’ at Covent Garden on 
February 10, 1744 The autograph score is 
preserved in e Royal Collection—formerly at 
Buckingham lalace, but now on permanent loan at 
e sh Museun Handel notes that the work 
was ‘angefangen den June 1743,’ and Act 1 was 
finished or f ‘Fine dell Atto -) | Monday 
June 174 s on f v., and on the last page, 
Handel London .)| Monday] July 4, 1743 

et \ comparison of the autograph, 

bretto, and the published full score of 

Handel Society, reveals several inter- 

Handel seems to have had the original 

re him while writing, though using the 

tf the anonymous adapter. In the 

opening scene he began by a version of the recitative 
Behold ! Auspicious flames’ for ‘Priest or 
Cadmus,’ which he cancelled by pasting down the 
next page, containing the present version. Similar 
nstances occur throughout the Act, and the part of 
\thamas—almost throughout the work — was 


originally written in the tenor clef, but subsequently 


an air for Cupid (as in Congreve’s libretto), follows: 
this is unpublished. ‘ Semele wakes and rises,’ and 
sings ‘O sleep’ (octavo score, No. 30). ‘* Where’er 
you walk’ (No. 40) has an interesting alteration, 
The passage before the Ja Capo was originally 
written thus : 








turn your eyes, 

































Handel subsequently changed this by crossing 
bars 2-6 and altering bar 1 to the present vers 
s an earlier version of ‘ Bless the glad earth 
No. 44) which is crossed out, and a_ cancelled 
version of ‘Somnus, awake’ (No. 4¢ Scene 
‘Semele in an apartment, enter Juno as Ino, with a 
mirrour in her Hand’—‘ Behold, in this mirror’ octavo 
score, p. 146) 1s set an air (unpublished, At 
the end of the work Handel began to set Congreves 
words for the final chorus, ‘Then mortals be merry, 
but replaced them by ‘Happy, happy’ (No. 
here are many minor points in the autograph which 
do not appear in the German full score. These tt 
is hoped will be noticed in the catalogue now I0 


there 


as 


preparation of Handel’s manuscripts in the Royal 
Collection. i 

A comparison of Handel’s setting with Congreves 
libretto shows that the book was much altered from 
its original form. Apart from the interpolated airs, 
such as ‘The morning lark’ and ‘ Where’er you walk, 
the action was made obscure by the omission o 


| stage directions. At the end of Scene 1 of Act! 
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— 
‘All but the Priests 
closes on the Priests, 


come forward. The Scene 
and shows to view the front 
and outside of the Temple. Cadmus leads off! 
Semele attendants follow. Athamas and _ Ino 
remain. The parts of the Augurs were omitted, 
and as the Second Augur ends the Act by singing | 
‘Endless pleasure’ (which Handel gives to Semele, 
though she has already been carried away by the 
eagle), s alteration makes the end of the Act 
dramatically absurd. Scene of Act 2 is 


_.. a pleasant Country, the Prospect is terminated by 
a Beautiful Mountain adorn’d with Woods and Water- 
falls. and Iris descend in different Machines. 
Juno 


Juno 
a Chariot drawn by Peacocks; Iris on a 


Rainbow, 


and at the end of the scene ‘they ascend.’ 

The whole Act is much altered. In Scene 6 of 
Act 3, ‘ Juno appears in her chariot ascending,’ and 
after the catastrophe (Scene 7) and the disappearance 
of Semele, ‘ Jupiter re-ascends swiftly. The scene 
totally changed represents a pleasant Country, | 
Mount Citheron closing the Prospect.’ In restoring 
‘Semele’ as an opera, these notes on its original 
form may be found of use. 

Handel’s work was produced on February 
1744, his affairs were at a low ebb. The 
oratorios which were given at Covent Garden to 
fight the Opposition operas at the King’s Theatre, 
though at first successful, were beginning to lose the 

of novelty. ‘Semele’ was repeated on 
ebruary 15, 17, and 22, and was followed by 

‘loseph,, on March 2. The season came to an end 
and for the following winter Handel 

King’s Theatre for twenty-four sub- 
performances. Here ‘Semele -* with 
alterations’ was performed on 
but the season’ ended 


and Handel for the second 


10, 


when 


engaged t 
ption 


e 


and 
I and 
in April, 
e bankrupt. 
work was revived by Smith and Stanley in 1762, 
by the Cambridge University Musical 
Germany it has been recently performed 
abbreviated version) at Hallé, but, in spite 
ty and freshness of much of the music, the 
ains practically unknown. 
Walsh published two sets of ‘Songs in 


February 25 and March 2 respectively, and 
hese publications 


re 


Marcl ‘Semeleentire.’ Fromtl 
names of the original singers can be gathered 
i was Jupiter; Francesina, Semele ; Avoglio, 
oung probably doubled the parts of 
Reinhold those of Somnus, Cadmus, 

and Sullivan (whom Mrs. Delany 


‘a block with a very fine voice’ 


Occasional Wotes 


hester correspondent writes: ‘During 

is holidays, on the coast, I had my first 

> of the famous Besses o’ th’ Barn band 

almost ashamed to confess that it was the first, 
a3 tor years | have been within shouting distance, so 
speak, of the centre of its activities. It is now 
ader the guidance of Harry Barlow, who is one 
he two great tuba players of the band. He has 
1 Richter, Nikisch, Weingartner, and the 
conductors. 


| work. 
| interpretative powers which is destined to make the 


fand 


| falling on the hushed s 


Old Hans Richter would | 
enthusiastic about him as he was about | 


Simon Speelman, Paersch, or Reynolds the oboe 
player. Now Barlow having imbibed the finest 
orchestral musical culture possible to any brass-wind 
player to-day, is fitted in a very exceptional sense for 
his leadership of the Besses. On the technical side 
he can give them all useful tips born of a long and 
variede experience, and also ensure technique being 
kept in its place—which is not always the case where 
a musical organization has been nourished on contest- 
It is his wider outlook on musical life and 


future of the Besses o’ th’ Barnone of importance. I 
I 


| have heard no brass-wind playing since Bayreuth 


twenty years ago that can compare with these players 
for golden mellow tone, not forgetting that German 
tuba-playing and tuba instrument construction are 
altogether on a different plane from those of British 
makers’ ideals. Had Mendelssohn heard this: band 
he would not have scored his Baal choruses for voices ! 
Chey play long stretches of “Walkure,” “Tristan,” 
“ Parsifal” with a sensitiveness for perspective 
and colour that leaves one almost breathless at the 
wonder of it all. The pianist may scoff and call 
these things “arrangements,” and so forth ; but in these 
matters there is gain as well as loss, and on balance 
the advance in musical appreciation outweighs any 
shortcomings. A delight of quite a different kind 
was experienced when they played a simple hymn 
tune ; much our choirs might learn from its 
superb treatment Those who were lucky enough 
to be in the Cathedral at the Gloucester 
Festival of 1913. will how the chorale 
“QO Haupt voll Blut’ scored by Elgar for 
brass and played from the top of the South-west 
porch duri the interval in the “St. Matthew ” 
Passion ‘n My Christmas holiday experience 
recently brought to remembrance those sensations of 
soft, mellow, all-pervading tone gently rising and 
Iness.’ 


how 
; 
Close 
1] 


recall 


was 


ny 


usit 


\t the recent celebration of the Jubilee of Leeds 
University, the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
was conferred on Mr. Herbert Thomy Che new 
Doctor needs no introduction to the reac of the 
VWusical Times, and we are sure they will join us in 
hearty congratulations. But only the public north of 
the Trent is fully aware of the powerful influence for 
good in artistic matters which Dr. Thompson has 
exercised for over thirty years by his articles in the 
Vorkshire Poston music and painting. In presenting 
Dr. Thompson, Prof. Abercrombie said 


son. 


lers 


ve 


Hlerbert Thompson has |} 
as the representative in this city of informed and vivid 
opinion in the arts of music and painting ; and through- 
out the community of all th who are interested in 
the intellectual and spiritual life of Northern England, 
his wholesome influence has long been cordially 
acknowledged. It is estimate the debt 
which we, who must accept the severe conditions of an 
industrial to h service as 
his. His effort has always been to show how art, 
rightly appreciated, may be a continual enlightenment ; 
and from the accidents of idiom to disentangle the 
beauty and the significance that are enduring. He has 
brought to this work an exact scholarship which has 
explored deeply and widely, and has always been 
inspired by a scrupulous taste; and this has enabled 
him not only to interpret afresh the masterpieces of the 
past, but also to give a discriminating welcome to the 
newest adventures of the present. Such criticism is not 
to be regarded as merely regulative or corrective: it is 
a very positive contribution to our highest vitality. It- 


een for many years accepted 


ose 


not easy to 


ue, owe su ind such faith 


us 


as 
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res for art the condition of its most illustrious and 


assu 

beneficent existence among us; and in us it strengthens 

that desire for the ideal which only art can satisfy, and 

the judgment which insists on the purity of its 

satisfaction. 

Critical writing receives little recognition as a 
constructive, positivething. Dr. Thompson’s con/réres 


welcome his degree and the presentation address as 
compliments to their generally-maligned profession. 








We are sorry to see Sir Richard Terry joining the 
band of those who think any old stick is good 
enough to belabour London where music is 
concerned. In the Oucen of December 17, speaking 
of the decline of British choralism (a decline which 
s largely imaginary), he says 

Take our London with its seven millions of 
inhabitants. What a poverty-stricken array of choral 
bodies it presents in proportion to its numbers! When 
we ha 1 new work anything like big proportions 
to present, w nport one of the provincial choral 

cieties t g it rus 
Sir Richard’s first statement has no force without 
some kind of statistical evidence. Exact figures 
would of course be difficult to procure, but we may 


say that recently, in order to settle a question of this 








kind, we obtained with very little trouble particulars 
of a round hundred or so of largish choral societies 
n the London district—a good many of them with 
orchestral sections as well. This took no count of 
the little choirs, forty or fifty strong, which probably 
run to some hundreds in the suburbs. We believe 
that if precise figures could be obtained the London 
area would in the matter of choral music make as 
good a show as most provincial centre And in 


regard to amateur chamber and orchestral music, it 


would almost certainly be far bette: 

As for London depending on provincial choral 
societies for its performances of new works 
Without spending time digging into records we recall 
at once that during the past few seasons London has 
had its first performances ‘sometimes the first 
anywhere) of Holst’s ‘Ode to Death’ and ‘ Hecuba’s 
Lament,’ Delius’s ‘ Req juiem’ and ‘Song of the high 


hills,’ Franck’s ‘ Psyche,’ Rachmaninov’s ‘ The Bells,’ 
and a good many works which if not new are at least 
unfamiliar, such as Stanford’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ Ethel 
Smyth’s ‘ Mass,’ Holst’s ‘Hymn of Jesus,’ Boughton’s 
Bethlehem,’ Bax’s ‘ Of rose | sing’ and ‘ Mater 
ora Filium,’ besides a host of smaller unaccompanied 
pieces by Warlock, Vaughan Williams, Delius, 
Holst, rhe list could no doubt be made a long 
one, had we time to search for material instead of 
relying on a moment’s reflection while writing. 
Most of the new works were produced by the 
Philharmonic and Oriana Choirs, the Bach Choir 
playing up well with the ‘Ode to Death’ and 
Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ Against all this we 
remember only two visits of provincial choirs for the 
purpose of singing a new work—that of the 
Wolverhampton Choir with Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Mass’ (a work which has lately been sung by the 
Special Service Choir at the Abbey), and the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union with Holbrooke’s 
Choral Symphony.’ To the uninitiated readers of 
the Queen, Sir Richard’s sweeping statement will 
uggest large and efficient choral bodies streaming 


provinces into musicless London in order 
a chance of hearing 


from the 
give it 


to 





works it is too lazy or| 


too stupid to sing itself. 





The cold fact being what it 
is, we can’t help thinking of the little girl who told 
her mother that there were hundreds of cats in the 


front garden. ‘Not hundreds, my child; don’ 
exaggerate!’ ‘Well, mamma, there are at least 
two.’ Let poor old London have fair play. Its 
musical weaknesses are many, but most of them are 


obviously due to the obstacles set up by its immense 
size. 


Sir Walford Davies’s attractive methods as a 
lecturer are so widely appreciated that we are glad 
to say he has kindly promised to expand into essay 
form, and publish in this journal, the addresses 
given by him from time to time as Gresham 
Lecturer. The first instalment of his opening 
lecture appears in the present issue. 


November 
om fort 

local 
would at 


Writing on Galli-Curci-itis in our 
number, we tried to extract a little crumb of « 
from the fact that, with all its bad effect on 
musical enterprises, the tour of the singer 
and 


least give sopranos (amateur professional) a 
much-needed reminder of the beauty of steady, clean 
vocal tone. Everybody is aware that the well-known 


gers free from the vices of wobble and 
strain can almost be numbered on the fin 
one’s hands. We felt, and still feel, that a val 
lesson might be learnt from the fact that a singer so 
widely (and, on the whole, justly) acclaimed as 
Galli-Curci eschews both faults; and we said 


native sin 
gers of 


Li} 
1abdie 


so— 


though the comment was so obvious that we hesitated 
before setting it down. But, after all, we are glad 
that we were not afraid of the obvious, since 
it moved Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji to an amusing 
outburst in the J/usical News and Ffferald of 
January 10. After pouring well-deserved abuse 
on some of the press methods connected with 
the tour, and making it clear that in his opinion 
Galli-Curci is a poorish singer with an ordinary 
voice, he winds up: 
But the crowning Jenne bow of the whole sorry, 
sordid, and ridiculous business is to be found in the 


comment—not of an evening rag but of a periodical 
devoted, or I suffose devoted, to music, since it calls 
‘Musical something or other,’ that young 
students should be strongly recommended to study 
Galli-Curci’s singing and listen to it because of its 
steadiness of tone! S/vadiness of tone, one of the 
elementary requisites without which good singing does 
not even begin to exist, and as though one would have 
to listen to Galli-Curci to hear steadiness of tone! As 
who should say, ‘Listen to Cort6t when he plays 4 
five-finger exercise, and see how he plays all the right 
notes !’ 
We ought to 
* Musical something 
But we didn’t. 





itself a 


most 


wilted at being called a 
Si upp S¢ “a to be dev oted 
Such is the hardihood 


have 
or other’ 


to music. 

induced by editorial work! We are not 
impressed by the Cortét analogy: it gives over at 
the knees the moment you glance at it—for o! 


course pianists ca play a series of notes correctly 
and /eg so they listen to Cortdét for lessons 0 
another kind. But if, as a body, English pianists 
made such a poor show in finger technique as Our 
sopranos and contraltos do in the production of 2 

steady, well-controlled tone, we should by al! means 
advise them to go to Cortét for an object-lesson of 
the five-finger type. And we should be prepared to 
repeat the advice until even Mr. Kaikhosru something- 
or-other recognised a piece of plain horse sens 
when he saw it. 
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Miss Cope, organist at Holy Trinity, Kingsway, 
has played there for sixty years, and during that period 
only two services—one through fog, the 
gh illness. ‘I feel like going on for ever,’ 
Evening Standard interviewer. None of 


has miss 
other tht 
she told 


‘that p l-out feeling’ about Miss Cope! We 
take off hat to her. 

It is of course a common occurrence for two writers 

he same subject; they have even been 

hit on almost identical words for an 





casio sentence. But we doubt if the following 
in be iten in the way of coincidence: In the 
e of the JJusical Mirror, under the 
hool Music,’ appears an article signed 


dealing with orchestral concerts for 
n the January Wonth/y Musical Record 
by Mr. Yorke Bannard entitled ‘ Children’s 
Concerts.’ Nothing remarkable in the 
e, so far, as the subject is very much in 








the air it it zs remarkable that the two articles 
wre TWO? word identical. It would be interesting 
) know who wrote first, ‘ Pedagogue’ or Mr. Bannard. 

[he daily press has lately broken out into collec 


ns of schoolboy * howlers.’ 
al nature, but we managed 


tions 


Not many were of a 
to pin down the 


followin en 


Nasal orgar harmonium, 
to I in a drunken voice. 
teu a father of twins. 


Fugue = the air in a stulfy room. 


he association of ‘fugue’ with the slang ‘fug’ is 
ng at first, but after all aren’t there quite a 


t might be spelt that way ? 





er sends us the following advertisment 
ially good specimen of what may be called 


the ‘pedigree * type 
\[ SICAL TUITION.—Beethoven, Chopin, 
4 , Xc. The true interpretation as taught 
y Beethoven to Liszt and Liszt to Sefor Esposito 
\cademy) and Sefior Esposito to 
llisson, M.A., Mus. Doc., and Rev. A. 








Rev. 





H. Collisson to his pupil and deputy, Rev.—— 
Groups of six at least taken at 1/- per hour. No 
kindergarten wanted. 
A shilling per hour seems very little for the true 
nterpretation handed down in a direct line from 


eethoven. Still, much depends on the amount of 
ss by evaporation and dilution the stream may have 
sullered before finally coming to rest with the 


10 give their organists Christmas presents 
sual) ack on books and music as being safe. 
‘he choice is so wide that we find ourselves wondering 
ner it was by mere accident that an incumbent 
gave his organist at Christmas, 1923, Mr. Newton’s 
‘Vont’s for Organists,’ and followed it up a year 
ater with the same writer’s ‘ Dont’s for Choirmasters.’ 
‘he much-repressed organist is probably looking 
ind in vain for a ‘ Dont’s for Parsons.’ 





lurner, 


‘All that we know of Bach,’ says Mr. W. J. 
; S that he had three wives. 
This is where we moderns have an advantage over 
ohn Sebastian, for it is more than he himself 


knew, 


, 
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Church and Organ Music 
| THE ROYAL COLLEGE 


DIPLOMA 


OF ORGANISTS 
DISTRIBUTION 

The presentation of diplomas took place on January 24, a 
good attendance of members and friends being present. 

The proceedings began with the following announcements 
by the Ilon. Secretary: There were sixty-one candidates 
for Fellowship, and twelve passed ; for the Associateship, 
a hundred and sixty entered, thirty-three passing. The 
Fellowship Lafontaine Prize was awarded to Mr. S. D. M. 
\shley, of Sutton, Surrey; the Fellowship Turpin Prize was 
withheld; the Associateship Lafontaine Prize was won by 
Mr. G. Newell, of Whittlesey, Cambs ; and the Associat 
Sawyer Prize by Mr. M. G. Taylor, of I.ondon. 


The distribution of diplomas then took place. 
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Mr. H. F. Ellingford played the following pieces from 
the 1925 syllabus 
Prelude and Fugue in G major J. S. Bach 
Minuet from Sonata No. I, in F major njford 
Largo Sustenuto from ‘A Sea Symphony’ 
Adagio in E major , Frank Bride 
votes of thanks the company 
Hall, where light refreshments 
réunion took place. 


After the 
adjourned to the Upper 
were provided, and an enjoyable 


customary 





The Reports of the Examining Boards are appended: 
FELL HIP ¢ AN-WORKK 
It will be a happy « when organists realise the 
importance of time and rhythm. There was too often a 


tendency to pause while change of stops was being made ; 
this particu Bach Prelude and 
Fugue in ¢ Khythm is a characteristic of all good playing, 
and should not be note-values in 
Schumann’s Adagio espre almost invarial 

incorrect in the left hand while 
melody. S/accato was often exaggerated, at 
pipes had hardly time to speak. Further, it 
unless pedal passages are coupled to the 


was larly noticeable in the 





neg ected, The 
p were 
accompanying the clarinet 
times the 
should be 
remembered that 
manual they are indistinct—many candidates failed to realise 
his. There was not much variety in the registration, 
though there were often signs of feeling for expression. 
Ihe use of the Swell pedal was overdone. Sudden 
would be avoided if more care was used when opening the 
The first inch of movement of the peda! is worth all 


gusts 


box. 
the rest. 
The 
would 
chosen. 
was a 
difliculties, 
starting. 


vocal score-reading was invariably too slow. It 
be impossible to satisfactorily at the pace 

he metronomic indication was ignored. There 
false reading of clefs, and much halting over 
and even a failure to grasp the key before 
We regret to say that about eighty per cent. of the 


sing 


| candidates failed to reach the necessary marks to pass in 
| this vocal score-reading test. 





MUSICAL 


THE 


armonization of the unfigured bass was on a better 


The | 





level, but the candidates in their haste often omitted to put 
in a fourth part. One candidate played the whole test 
entirely in three parts. The sight-reading test was an 
improvement on previous years. It was often taken too 
fast, being marked Adagio, and this led to unnecessary 
complications. The time-values were badly misread. 
This weakness was found also in the themes given for 


and actually in the prepared pieces. 


imagination 


extemporisation, 


of t 





e candida showed invention and 








in the extemporisation test. It was gratifying that this test 
nad not been neg ted, seeing how important it is in an 
organist’s work. ere was a certain amount of form and 
d lopment, and the registration was varied. 

\. HERBERT BREW! Chairman). 

W. G. ALcocK, 

I ( BA 

RI 
T } 


ore evidence of the 
ip on the part of candidates. 
in the free 





























l counterpoint 
test wl n t whole, was well-worked— » in the 
setting of words a tenor solo, to which many of the 
candidat wrote a ge e pianoforte accompaniment and 
I rely a successi f four-part chords. The work in 
t er sul t id t however reach so high a level. 
In tl rchestration there w tendency t use to 
many instru ts simultaneously rather than for 
purt f ‘trast, while t nstruments employed were 
somet in ¢ of t tipulated The string 

rtets showed general weakness in ‘ quartet writing.’ 
Ss tte muld be dra to the fact that many 

a at i t t rea that I serious study 
giver t ts upon which the questions are 
These s ts are now limited both in number and 
scope, t stions s answered with a 
reasor re f Iness, a in a manner which proves 
t t subjects have n carefully studied 
F.G.5 ( z 
P. ¢ 3 
H. W. 1 
g ral improvement in t solo plaving, which we 
! ( { ist aminatt is been aintained. 
here are, however, still severa ts that ca yr attention. 
Many candida howed a lack of grip, especially in rhythm, 
and gave t feeling that they w re thinking o/ the piece 
in ' ir is a whol [his was specially noticeable 

Charles V ’s Prelud 1 in West’s l’relude « 
» ie] p. I line Jonge Ss Canta 
Ww generally played wit punctuation, 
ytherw t rasing showed nt, though it was 
S t too vious, a ut the expense of the 
rhyt aurg-llert l’relude ered most in this 
way I andidates failed-to realise the quiet, 

ving tur i the pi 1 Ww I chief defect in 
t registi “ gain t i finite pedal, owing to the 

f S-ft. t It cannot too strongly urged that 
’ t tot hole of what they play and 

t r the top part Charles Wood’s Prelude suffered 

r rly his x t, notwithstanding t fact that the 
1 of t S well-t il coupler was indicated. As an 
xtr i m entioned the candidate who began 

first ement of Mendelssohn’s fourth Sonata with loud 
Gr ipled to | " 1 remained unconscious of the 
i 1 i til near the er Several candidates started 
t Ba wit Claribel e Great 
the Swell: | 1s ar re e! tive 
(jreat 7 t f (senerally speak! . the 

t many erred by aying ont sl 
lo ty, especially in the Chorale I’ rel 

rt re-rea ga transposition were on the whole 

well done, though in the latter several candidates forgot that 
} ine n > plaved rhythmically, so that a 
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In the sight-reading test there were some bad mistakes 
in the modulations. In several cases the test was played 





much too loudly, and became an organ solo instead of an 
accompaniment. The uncoupled pedal was again prevalent, 
and the pedal part was occasionally played an octave lower 
than written. 
HARVEY GRACE (Chairr 
Henry G. Ley. 
HAROLD E, DARKE, 
ASSOCIATE PAPER-WORK 
Strict Counterpoint. —Good on the whole. There wasa 





a wide gap jor too long a period 
O parts. 

ree erpoint.—This was generally well dor 
join from the given opening to the next bar seemed 
some difficulty. 


Pranoforte A 


tendency to get tween 


the soprano and ¢ 








f 


The 


Cause 


ounlerf 


7 


/ ipaniment to Melody.—The E 
were agreeably surprised to find so much imaginat 
ingenuity. There were many very good workings, 
ton of Melody to Ba -The general standard was 
quite good, several excellent workings being sent uy 
Addition of Ba to Melody.—Not so good ; but there 
several notable Candidates 
areful about their barring. 


Harmonization of Me 


miners 
and 


a2 
e1adi 


were 


exceptions, should more 





—Much the weakest part of the 





examination. There we few really artistic workings, 
The standard in this section seems to have deteriorated, 

C. H. Kitson (CA 

Ivor ATKINS. 


iT’S ADDRESS 





OR NIST I N AND ART 
\t these gatherings it has been the custom rt 
President to give a short address which will be son 
interest to the musician, and a means of st lating 
thought. Let us, first of all, take a cursory glance at the 
world, and the influence which our environment has upon us 


he distractions and flurry of the present time can 








i 
looked upon as an inspiration to the creative artist, whateve 
they to the interpretative. In either case, if the 
student aspires to be an artist he must always strive for tt 
beautiful, for beauty and true art, I contend, are synonym 
terms, When the word beauty is used people may, 

differ as to what is actually meant. Sir Hubert l’arry poi 
this out very clearly when he says 


‘By beauty some people mean sensuous beauty pure 


and simple, others mean the beauty of things which are 
only apprehended by the mind and temperamental 
instincts early choral music was characterized 











imple sensuous beauty, by beauty of actual s 
beauty of contour of melody, beauty of simple d 
then later he continues \ great deal of Bac music 
cannot be called sensuously beautiful, and yet its 
1ality of beauty is far more appealing than the most 
greeable works of the greatest Italian Masters.’ 





we may assume that some of the 

















of beauty ar symmetry, shape, proportion, tone, and 
yjlour, for we can never admit anything wt is ill- 
propor or hideous. The student, in leading ! 
artistic life, will need two essentials, leisure and periods 
solitude, if his imagination is to have free play and 
rain opportunities to concentrate Unfortunately these are 
most impossible in our artificial existence. The mind 
becomes distracted by the hustle and bustle of modern life 
by the » for amusement and change, or even m 
nakin latter up to a point being forced upon 
professi an by heavy taxation, and perhaps by bs 
sire to emulate the profiteer in ease and luxury. Ther 
in be no doubt that many of us are tainted with suc’ 
aspirations, and it is a matter of some difficulty ¢ » shak 
meself free from the vain ambftions of life. We mus 
undoubtedly be as good citizens as others, but the tyranny 





expense incurred in living merely up to the standard of 
self-respect, in providing for illness and for the infirmities 0 
of our nd 
our nature. The 








age, is enough to sorb most 


fle most of the finer susceptibilities of 


powe! 
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‘nt has to fight a battle within himself if he is 
over circumstances, and detach himself from 
In doing so, and conquering, he will 
c impulses to grow and fulfil their highest 
The germ of art exists within us all in 
and if this germ is cultivate and 
thrive, our vision will, in proportion, increase 
ion of real beauty. A man’s art should provide 


rees, 


r most of his mental energies, and conscript, as 
whole being. bove all, it is essential for him 
leal, and, however high the ideal, it need not 


le if he is sincere and persistently considers its 
is vital. Let him never persuade himself that 
) ideal is easy. 


lig On the contrary, however 
vill find that it needs constant effort and 
ipled with an ever widening vision. Among 


4 common pitfall must at all costs be shunned. 
rficiality. The musician who grasps this fact, 
f deep, and who ha 

rk in him, can, by study, fan this spark into a 
He will then for the first 
which ts only dreamed of and talked about by 
ation of music is at least as 
rts, but since is the you 


time experience a 
> [asc eat as that 
j ge nd at the 
state of transition, it is impossible to say what 
he may develop, what entrancing discov 


gr 


she 





eries 


pire in the world of sound. William Wallace, 
hold of Music,’ comparing music with the 
an bo of no past like architecture, 1 


sc ure or 





( painting. secrets of 
roadly speaking revealed to the world, for 


tir to time bright geniuses have arisen 
amped their individuality upon their work, 


1 form were there before them, and the 





housand years is visible in the modern 

f sculpt while the Masters in 
com at at t Isic Was 
ancy 
































We can, however, mention a few compensations which were 


denied to our forefathers. Tor almost 


instance, at any 
time we can hear the greatest performances of the best 
music, and by the best music I mean that which has stood 
the test of time and withstood all criticism. Short of 








taking a personal part ourselves, there can be no sounder 
education than listening to the great artists of the day, 
presupposing that our ear and our cesthetic sense are 
sufficiently cultivated to appreciate in some degree the 


beauty of their interpretation Varieties of touch, gradation 
of tone, strength, delicacy, grace, lucid presentation of 
thought in the performances of a rea! artist inevitably make 
a vital addition to the experience of those who lister 
and can profit. Again, those students who enjoy the 


advantage of studying at one of our great schools of music 











an continually hear tl classics performed ar di 
cussed, and live in a musical atmosphere which permeates 
their whole being. Such privileges as these ought to deter 

nyone from being enticed away by the attractive and 
tawdry, or distracted by the ignobl The usually 
occupies a leading position in his ow trict nd as a 
public performer he cannot shirk the responsibility whic 
rests upon him, for he is educating his hearers, and either 





elevating or lowering t andards. 








incumbent upon him to stand the great principles of his 
ito take a genuine delight in things beautiful. Surel 
there can be no hardship in asking anyone to work hard 
at a Fugue of Bach, for the study of a great work should | 
not only a discipline but a delight, and, as Dr. Buck says ir 
his “Scope of Must a tter the understanding the 
greater the appreciation I have not dwelt on the 
necessity of candidates possessing a clear al secure 
technique because, apart from the faults inseparable fro 
mperfect finger work, I know the examiners will support 
me wi I say that lack of musicianship is the i 
most failures. They wait patiently and anxiously 
intelligent interpretation, and are only too eager t 
ll credit to any artistic tou however slight 





fan y> detail, attack, cl 





rhythm, colour, 
outline and texture, and 


l so forth, ar 
My contention reduces itself to this— 


shading, clearness 


never lost on the 



































i, then, that music is a growing art—for, that most can idates | lo not take their work serious] 
it, it gr . ibout three hundred | “P°US» and are not only partially equippe t deficient tr 
11 nae saininn ties i + ot fee Men be artistic sensibility. Phis is a grave statement, tl fear it 
1s open to new impressions. Our views will! — — a hasan Whee secsur’ “He — - ner ray: 5 2 he 
: yur judgment less warped, if we have been patience an i persistent s ly. te must practise his art for 
trad message of its own Sake, and not merely to ‘Struggie through _ thes 
> ie } 1.3... | examinations, d sirable and important in his career thoug 
: “3 ee - they may be. I have spoken of the artist side Of O 
t 7 nilit % a q\™ ork in the hope that some at any rate will tak these 
le confosis of tl w yrds to heart and raise thei artistic ims - 1 conce pin 
; f oat anaes The Fellows ar Asso iates of this College should be 
nd i Westie thet we ie tsi s by their valuable diplomas, of cx rse, but 
ve mere dabblers, no warning will more by the beauty pervading their whole work 
inst t meretricious or the vulgar, - - 
be as objectionable to the honest studen 
who advertises himself ' 
tation in manner or oddness saseaiine A 
nbug, however, can have 
t this College, for, happily, th j in , ' = bs a : = 
ure oblivious to all mannerisms. There are ca er Nae gee Reman nage te Rec 
re id who from fashion or because | 2°" es :~ vote E. Whitehead, Cant Ss 
artistic, encourage mawkish Cathedral, — me a = ee : 
n patronise and admire the ‘it > | sitting for the F.K.C.O. diploma last summer. It may be 
t uperficialities have no place i remembered that —— oss +4. ae, SEE ae S . 
I the ‘sob’ in singing, excessiv microscopic group of tour successful ca ates OUL OF SIXty- 
uN 1 hich y call temperament. and winner of the Lafontain eee: ee Whitel oa 
few he characteristics of this particular | “*> °O™* went ~y eoge : a 
ur musical sense needs to be well balanced to | ¥¢ think they wit interest the College officials and members 
tw eccentricity and genius, and to phe new type of questi “i wag", 6. adage tly appeale 
ween the plausible and t a 6Genitanl him as indeed we b it will to t majority 
1d music especially makes great demands on candi panes re ; - “ig Dr. Whitehead remarks o 
wers because it is so complex and intangible. | "™ a ae ee 
3 d upon some of t drawbacks to real seg qo. . 
fe of our environment and the encroachments | 2°C28!0m» I believe [it was 
Parry truly says suitable for the purpose, an 
“rin delight.” He found, too, that 
sm is merely the preference for the lower quartet work fone o V 
‘nse rather than for the higher pleasures * suggestive,’ and ‘ made for a musical result He warmly 


approves of the ‘free counterpoin 
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the form of a melody to be harmonized for organ, in the welcome an opportunity of hearing such players as Atcock, 
style of a specimen bar. ‘It was a good question,’ he says, | Bairstow, Cunningham, Ley, and Darke. We hope they 
calling for some taste and mastery of style.’ will have their chance. At present England is importi ga 
In regard to the ear-tests he makes a criticism that the} vast amount of organ playing, and exporting little or none, 
t bearin mind. He found the first |} Why 
s—easy, but the second he was unable - 
of a four-bar passage In two-part BATTERSEA POLYTECHNK 
ng melodic. He seems to ascribe his The organ at this institution has recently been rebuilt, 
, ‘it was played in a manner as neatly | The original instrument was by Messrs. Beale & Thynne, and 
as possible devoid of accent,’ and was ‘a most confusing, | was presented by Sir Henry Tate. It has now been er arged 
by, spineless thing to listen to,” He is sure that ‘had a} ang yrought up to present-day standards by Messrs. I ill & Son 
st played it in the same inane manner, the examiner) and Norman & Beard. Following is the specificatio 
W ave criti l severel But the examiner may 
retort that perhaps Dr. Whitehe had considerably I ‘ ve 
lerrated t l Ity of this tas} ble ¢ D i I to T 
Dr d nfesses vat he was ‘terribly icons Te : Twelfth Faverso 
r when ca » for the playing tests. He} Open Dia; N . Fifteent 
wever, tha i I S Mixtur 
: ( I I ba 
° tenda t e organ, whose ities were to Octa I 
pl several test-pie pon the music desk, and Ss Great 
t rn t pages—not to assist In registratron—was . to Gere 
, ' . } aie Pe I Ss i wa 
r nanly and erate in the extreme, and his 
; tr movements d materially to E 
S the er tra 
ri ! i ) ive 
Or t Vi c ? 
We lieve examinees in general will agree that so far as | Open Diapason ta I D 
rtesy and consideration temper the rigour of the = D4 = 
n, t ariably forthcoming from all at the | , * Peemees 
{ ~ 
r W 4 vers riticises the tion of test- € 
pi all by dead G r as W. T. used to say se 
He thinks that the list of s n important examination 
i i e at 5 r English work—always, not 
asionally, as at present He goes on te ! ; , 
*And re should be rgan arrangement. I feel Fe Se H 
strongly a tt \bout ten vears ago I wrote for \ 
The an art rather ly styled V . 
ea Ethics lranscribing,” in which I lauded the : 
re rang t I have changed my views since Su 
then, | some day may present a very dillerent case to S S ; 
your readers Franck, Widor, Vierne, Jongen, Bach, . : 
Rhei rger, Rege Karg-Elert, the Englishmen I f 
have alrea umed [Bairstow, lIlowells, Harwood, I ; 
Stanford and some promising Americans have ‘ 
made it unnecessary to look to orchestral or pianoforte - 1 sata . 
literature for org uterial, except on rare occasions, - 
I in arrangement has become a curse, and | 
think England has been largely to blame in this . - ; 
respect ; has certainly contributed most to the : 
ter re rg arrangements. I thought I noticed " " ( 
si ring tl summer that any of the younger = t 
nerati f ; s are turning away from the : 
rangement and are playing more Bach, Franck, Xc. i 
I trust t the movement will grow, and that we shall he re-opening took place on December II, when Dr §@ 
ear less of the “1812” Overture. the “*M wgic Fi H. Davan Wetton, head of the Music Department, gave 
M and “William Tell oO r noble recital, assisted by Dr. W. Herbert Hickox, their jom 
strume programme includirg the ‘St. Anne’ Fugue, Rheinberger 
eleventh Sonata, Wetton’s March in A flat and Andantin 
Here we thi Whit ad is right. If the Council | in D flat, Xc. 
till sider a transcription orth including in the The 1924-25 calendar of classes held at the Polytechnic ; 
ylla the test might more useful and artistic | shows that music holds a very prominent positi D. @ 
f con tors were required to make their own arrangement | Wetton has a fine staff, and the classes include preparation 
f a given work, | we believe the weight of opinion | for the Inter. and Final Mus. Bac. (London), Sight-Singing, § 
amongst 1 rs would | in favou dropping it | Class-Singing, Aural Training, Xc., for L.R.A.M. an @ 
entir I room thus made for one more organ-piece | and A.R.C.M., besides the usual facilities for vocal ane § 
ild be so used that in a short time the repertory of | instrumental solo work There are also choral a 
organists throughout the country tld be greatly benefited. | orchestral societies, and—most important of all—a 
The three | s might, for example, be (a) a Bach work, | large number of students making the most of the 
) a piece by a British composer, and (c) a work by a/| opportunities put in their way 
standard foreign composer, generally modern. Who can 
doubt that the effect on playing and choice of music would carol service of unusual type took place at Peterboroug 
heial? It might even give a stimulus to serious | Cathedral on December 29, when thirty- five choirs of al 
rea MAPOSKION, wil -h at present is among the least | denominations, n mbering nearly a thousand voices, unite 
waeagps 1 of all branches of cr ative art—nol because of alin a programme that included Geoffrey Shaw’s ‘ Worship 
k | composers, bu wore ou market is too small to Parry’s Jerusalem,’ and well-known hymns and _ carols, 
I Dr. Whisehend’e —e ok yee etteactic ‘ly-written article by | interspersed with oe by Handel, John E. ar 
: ee eee gale Y| Xe. Dr. Hil. Coleman, who organized the _ service 
a warm tribute to the playing of Dr. Darke at the Diploma | conducted. q 
presentation, and expresses the view that Americans would we 153 
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Continued Jrom page 144) RECITA 
We glad to hear that the governing body of Battersea | py, Barrow Dowling, St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town 
Polyte is arranging for recitals to be given on the! (Concert Overture, /. Zyon; Two Summer Sketches, 
reconstructed ‘ Tate’ organ in the Great Hall. The first} 7,,,gy¢- Finale in B flat. // enhols 


ns on February 4, when Dr. W. G. Alcock will 


series 

jlay. He will be fotlowed by Dr. H. G. Ley (February 
11) a Mr. G. D. Cunningham (February 18), The 
recitals t 8 o’clock, and admission costs sixpence and 
resel seat) one shilling. 

Mo 9rgan music is having a good show lately at 
St. Cl nt Danes, where the voluntaries played by Mr. 
D. | r-Smith during January included Paul de 
Maleir uu’s‘ Musicale Offrande’ and ‘Angelus ad 


Pastores,” Llowells’s Three Psalm-Preludes, Honegger’s 


Choral, /inale from Vierne’s second Symphony, and the 
first tw vements from Widor’s Sixth. Contrast was 


seven of Bach’s Chorale Preludes. 


The spring concert of the London Sunday School Choir 
will take place at the Albert Hall on February 14, at 6.30. 
The programme will include Mendelssohn’s ‘ Forty-second 
l’salm,’ Bach’s ‘ My soul, O praise the Lord,’ selections from 
‘Elijah,’ Handel’s ‘ L’Allegro,’ ‘Tannhiauser,’ Xc., 
The soloists will be Miss \ustral, Mr. W 


xe, 


Florence iltex 








Ilyde Mr. Allan Brown. Mr. W. H. Scott and Mr. 
Wesley Hammet will conduct. 

Mr. 7 n Ball will give a recital at St. James’s 
Chur otland, Goose Green, East Dulwich, on 
February 0, at 8. The programme will include Bach’s 
Prelude 1 Fugue in A minor, the Fina/e of Vierne’s first 
Symphony, Dupré’s Fugue in G minor, Lemare’s Variations 

‘Hanover,’ and the Fina/e of the Reubke Sonata. 
Mr. E. J. Janes will sing Dvorak’s Biblical Songs and 
Stanfor Song of Battle.’ 

W ve received an interesting letter and batch of 
programn from Dr. J. C. Bradshaw, organist of 
Christchur Cathedral, New Zealand. The Doctor’s old 
riends a me will be glad to hearthat he has a fine new 
rgal th way. The instrument is being built by 
Messr Son and Norman & Beard, and will contain 

ts ty stops. 

TI in St. Gregory’s, Cheltenham, has recently 

en er and rebuilt by Messrs. Blackett & Howden, 

{ Newcastle, and is now a three-manual of twenty-eight 

ps. Mr. Frederick Dalrymple gave the opening recital. 
playing Handel Concerto, Bach’s ‘Great’ G_ minor 
Fugue, the Reubke Fugue, the Fina/e from Vierne’s third 
Santen 

The City Temple Choral Society will sing ‘ The Creation’ 
n February 14 at 3, conducted by Mr. Allan Brown, with 
Mr. G. D. Cunningham at the organ. The Society saag 
arols and *r seasonable music on December 21, when a 





of fifty pounds was taken for St. Dunstan’s. 


gan at Chigwell l’arish Church has been renovated 
ad. t is worth recording that the cost (4170) was 


ten days by Mr. E. C. Finch, the hon. secretary of 
f 








1 feat that will make many a poor parish wish 
Mr. Fi would migrate thither from Chigwell. 
ar > Roberts opened a new organ in the Wesleyan 
: Cudworth, on January !5. The instrument is a 
'wo-manual of thirteen stops, and was built by Keates, of 
Shethe 
Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently built for the | 
dutch |} med Church, De Aar, Orange Free State, a 
tWo-manual organ of thirteen stops. 
\ new organ of two manuals and sixteen stops has just 
een ere 1 in Abergele Parish Church by Messrs. 
“ushworth & Dreaper. 


| Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, at St 


| Dr. H. C. 


Cathedral—Concerto in 





Mr. H. S. Middleton, Truro 
G minor, Hande/ ; Chorale Prelude, ‘Herr Jesu Christ, 
Bach; Fugue in A flat minor, Arak Prelud C 
major, Minuet, and Trumpet Tune, 7% 

Dr. M. P. Conway, All Saints’, Clifton—Fantasia and 


Bu Mai, Jorgen; Trio-Sonata 


in | Bach; * Adeste 


Chant de 
Fantasia 
E 
Mary Magdelene’s, Ashton- 

Rhet oronation 


Fugue, 7%. 
in G (last movement) and 
Fideles’ and * Lauda Sion,’ Aa 


upon-Mersey—l’astoral Sonata, Ahet he » 
March, 7¢hazkor sky; Sonata in B flat, Arne; T 
on ‘King’s Lynn,’ Scherzo, and Epilogue, Gra 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Franch. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Primitive Methodist Church, Lonsdale 
Street, Stoke upon-Trent Gothic Suite, ar MANN; 
Passacaglia, Cyrz/ Scott ; Variations, Bonnet ; * Finlandia.’ 


occatina 


Dr. C. F. Waters, St. Mary’s, Guildford—Trio-Sonata in C, 
Ba Sonata No. 5, Aheinherge Chorale Prelude on 
*Melcombe,’ /arr} and ‘ Rhosymedre,’ J aughan 





Williams ; Finale (Sonata in C sharp minor), //arwo 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Matthew’s, W. Kensington 
F minor (first movement), //”. //. S; Sonata in | 
(first Bach; Introduction and Toccata, 
Wriliam Walond. (Violin solo, * Abendlied,’ A’hetnberger, 
Mr. S. H. Gowing.) 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton | 
Fugue in C minor, .J/e7 
Vaushan Wiliam 
No. 12, Rheinberger. 

Mr. Richard B. Hamilton, 


Sonata i 
lat 


movement), 


arish Church—Vlrelude and 
*Khosymedre 


n; Prelude on 


Liéro F) 


Piece jue, an Sonata 


All Saints’, Hoole, Chester 


Prelude and Fugue in G, a Psalm-Prelude No. 2, 
Tle He Prelude on an Irish Church Melody, 


Stanford. 
Mr. A. M. Hawkins, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East—Solemn 
Festival, hetnl ; Scherzo in B minor, Willa 
Introduction and Allegro, /ohz 
Mr. Norman Collie, St. Michael's, Chester 
of Tri I 


mph, /Vest; 
and Fugue in D minor, 2a 


Rhein 4 yr; N 
fan 

oquare—oong 
uy 


Allegretto, Hl olstenhol» 
“Imperial March,’ “/gar. 


Toccata 


Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Sonata No. ©, Guz/man 
Toccata in F, Back ; Introduction and Fugue, A’eu 
Final Symphony No. 1), JViern Prelude on 


ot. 


Mr. C 
Handel, 


Parry. 
Ii. Warrilow, City Temple—Sonata in the Style ol 
h ; Three Short Preludes, 


Thomas,’ 


tent Chorale 


Bach; Pastorale, from Symphony No. I, Viern 
Christmas Postlude, Harvey Gra and a /lVa 


programme. 


Mr. Philip Miles, All Saints’, I 


astbourne—Symphony 


No. 3 (first movement) and six pieces from the Twenty 
four Pieces in Free Style, /7ern Fantasie in E fiat 
Saint-Saéns ; Carillon, ( Jac 


\. Slater, Boston Parish Church—Passacagalia, 


Dr. Gordon 
ch Vau 


Bach; Pavane, Ay 
l<¢lia Carillon, /7 
Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull, Town Hall, Manchester—Phantasie 


Bened 


Sarabanda, han 


NW 
lla 


rne. 


in D major, Aarg- Filer? ; ictus, Rhapsody 
No. 3, Herbert Ho ‘La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ 
Debussy ; WKief Processional, ./oussor Ve 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Dunstan-in-the-East—Concerto in 


Wella / n; Stan/e} 


John 


aad. 


E fiat, 
Introduction 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, 
minor, Ahetnter 
Hand ‘The Sylphs,’ 


minor, Sart ; 


if / Voluntary in | 
and Toccata, //7/ Was 
3ishopsgate Institute—Sonata in E 
Minuetto from the Oboe Concerto, 
from ‘Faust’; in D 


Sonate Pascale, Lemmens. 


2aQmn 


Overture 


Mr. Ii. T. Gilberthorpe, Church of the Holy Cross, 
Crediton—*‘ Occasional’ Overture; Chorale Prelude, 
‘Sleepers, wake!’ Sach; Etude de Concert, /onun 
Fugue in G, Guz/mant, 


Asaph Cathedral—Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Buwxtehude ; Intermezzo on an Irish 
Air, S? Chorale lrelude, *Herzlich thut mich 
verlangen,’ Prakms; Dorian Fugue, Bach, 


is Stocks, St. 


wy 
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Wallace Thompson, St. James’s, Garlick Hill— 


* Gloria in excelsis’ and ‘ Supplication,’ /u/ins Harrison ; 
Voluntary in A minor, fo) Finale (Sonata No. 7), 





Ir 


legarville Baptist Church, Carditi— 


Sonata in F, \llegro Moderato (Sonata No, 1), 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ Sleepers, wake!’ and Vivace (Sonata 
No. ¢ March (* La Casse-Noisette’), 7vhathoushy; 
Final (Symphony No. 4), / 7erne. 

Mr. Hi. C. J. Churchill, St. Mary-le-Bow—Adagio in G, 
VW. Organ Sonata No. 1, A’Aein ver ; Two Choral 
Improvisations, Aary-# ¢, Elegy in A flat, Parry. 

Mr. R. Owen Terrington, St. George’s, Leeds—Sonata 
N j, Nocturne in G minor, Aonnet ; 
* Finiar 

Mr. J. T. Horne, St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork— 
Recessional, 4 ( y; Sonata in G, £ilgar; Toccata 
nd e in D minor, / ; *Sposalizio,’ Z7ss¢; Air 
with Variations, HYavdz; Khapsody on Breton Airs, 


Th mas J 








Mr Crawford, St. Paul’s, Bloor Street East— 
ata in F, Symphonic Prelude, ‘ Fervour,’ 
\deste Fideles (* Cathedral Windows’), Aa@rv-£ 

Sonata No, unt ; Choral No. 3, Fran 
v. G. S. Hlolmes, St. John the Evangelist, Upper 
Norwood—Chorale Prelude, ‘Come, Saviour of the 
(;entiles, Klegie, / Choral No, 3, Frazch 
| ‘ T . \ { 

Capt. H. F. Wilkinson, Parish Churc Ilornsey—Chorale 
Pr S Ol lelcombe’ and the ‘Old 104th,’ Parry 
\ir varied, in A, #7 Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 

t al M if U i ; 
I rt W. Hunt, All Saints’, Clifton—A Sach | 
rogra loccat in | Toccata in D minor, | 
[ uta in ¢ gue in inor, af six Chorale 
Prelu 

Ir. J Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Fantasia- | 
Sonata \ at, J nN ; Chorale Treludes, 
Wachet A i ‘I dulci jubilo,’ Bach; * Piece 

r H Christmas Postlude, 4/a Grace. 
r. ( rge I. Allen, St. Lawrence’s, Mansfield—Fantasia 
Abide w me, P. Allen ; Scherzo in F minor, 


March, Be? 


* Rakoczy 102. 
urt—Allegro 




















Zetters to the Editor 


OF THE SOME 


MI 


HORN: 
ANINGS 


NOTATION ALTERED 


Six,—If additional proof were required to show that 
there is ambiguity attached to ‘ bouché,’ ‘ cuivré,’ and 
the +, the letters of Messrs. Blandford and Pegge would 
seem to furnish it. As regards * cuivré,’ I pointed out that, 
| while Berlioz gave it as an effect primarily on open notes, 
Widor has it as one which is used invariably on closed ones, 


Mr. Pegge confronts me with the second edition of Widor’s 
treatise, of the same date as the first (1904), in which it is 
admitted that players can ‘brass’ for¢iss?#mo passages (why 


without the aid of the hand. That is, Widor 
’s meaning, but in the space of a few 
What 


only / ones? 
not only alters Berlio 
months alters—or, at any rate, modifies—his own. 
happens in the new edition of 1920 we are not told. 

Mr. Blandford wonders why I do not quote Widor’s 
‘final directions,’ which he twists from their ious 
meaning. The section is headed * Three Colourings,’ and 
explains that, in addition to the ordinary horn tone, there 
are two special colourings—the Son Bouché produced by 
means of the mute, and the Cuivré by means of the 
hand in the bell. After some examples of the first, Widor 
gives three ways of indicating what he cal!s ‘cuivré,’ the 
third of which being the cross (+) and the word ‘ cuivré’ 
combined. The section concludes: 


oO 


Son 


“En résumé pour éviter tout malentendu, il faut 
dorénavant s’en tenir 2 ces deux formules: 
‘ 


Con Sordin? pour toutes les sonorités franz 
* Cuitv 1 ) pour les autres.’ 


a’u 
iu 


zm 


(surmont ne croix 


The French musician is not recording present practice, 
but merely hinting to composers that ‘to avoid misunder- 


standing’ the best methods of indicating his two special 
colourings are, Cow Sordint for the sounds that he calis 
* bouche,’ and for his ‘ cuivré’ the third way he has given, 
viz., the word ‘cuivré’ and the + combined. Mr. Blandford 


W idor 
livre’ 


lines that he makes 
fourth colouring, the ‘c 
it is extremely unlikely that 


reads much between the 
stultify himself by implying a 


open But surely 


so 


on notes. 

















M , ymsett, St. Matthias’s, Earl’s C anyone would commence a section by insisting on three 

Maest Organ Sonata), A/ea Prelude on the} colourings, and three only, and then conclude by slily 

* Old +th, Prelude d Fugue in A minor, | suggesting a fourth? The fourth colouring seems only to 

Priun Sor 1 . have occurred to Widor in a second edition. 
Mr ry Riding, St. Mary Abchurch, Sherborne Lane} It will be observed that, while Widor’s ‘ bouché ’ requires 
l’assacagalia, C. 4 mm Deum and Alleluia, | the use of the mute, Mr. Pegge obtains 47s by the help of 
d Final Symphonic Scherzo, | the hand: and that, while Widor prefers a cross for his 
1. A. |*cuivré,’ Mr. Pegge reserves the sign for Azs ‘ bouché.’ 
[EN | Yet your correspondent professes to be mystified by my 
Mr. Arthur A tt, choir ter and organist, South | article, and fails to see that there is any ambiguity in regard 

Shor rish ¢ r to these terms! I sympathise with Pizzetti, who cries * A 
Mr. St ( Chantler, choirmaster and organist, | plague on both your houses,’ and in * Debora e Jaele’ 

St. Saviour’s, Shepherds Bus | (1922) adopts a nice new sign to connote closed notes— 
Mr. Teasdale Griffiths, choirmaster an organist, St. | the sign of the down-stroke on the violin ( |] ), with the 

Stephen’s Prent Bir ad; and conductor of | same sign up-side-down to contradict it. 

Birkenhe Musi ni ()peratic Society. Mr. Blandford is inclined to dismiss airily the ‘kind 
Mr. Glanvill opkins rmaster and organist, St. | Italians,’ who he presumes—I do not know with what 

\ndrew’s, Llolborr | reason—have copied Widor. Ile does not account for 
Mr. Herbert Ilodge has | ppointed organist to the} Mr. Forsyth (whose kindness I would not question, but of 

Great Priory of Malta for t twenty-first year in| whose Italian origin I am dubious), who, in his admirable 

succession. é ‘Orchestration,’ says precisely the same thing. On p. 5°, 
Mr. Norman A ‘vs, choirmaster and _ organist, | he mentions the ‘cuivre’ in Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne,’ referring 

Pr terian ( r Putney. the reader to p. 113 for an explanation of the term. There 
Mr A. W Standi . yirmaster and organist, All| we learn that these ‘ cuivré’ notes, which vary from ‘a savage 

» ls’, I t rne | bark like that of a wild animal to the dull uncertain sour j 
Mr. A. Watt ter and organist, Cemetery Road| with which a rout-seat scrapes over a parquet floor,’ are 

I tist ( I 1. connoted by cz? , by son ouchés, by ff, by , by 

Schmetternd or stark anblasen, or by a combination of tw 

( In our January issue we announced that] or more of them. And they are always stopped notes 
Mr. M. Courtenay Boyle had been appointed conductor of | Mr. Pegge calls Giordano’s translation of Bizet’s ‘Cuivre 
Windsor and Et Choral and Orchestral Society. This|as ‘chiuso’ a blunder. Well, it is apparently a blunder 
was a slip. The name of rganization should have | shared yth! 

n the Windsor and Etor ateur Orchestral Society. Because, in one particular, I said that ‘the mechanical 
Both these Societies, by way, were founded by} part does not concern us,’ Mr. Pegge takes my remark in 2 
Sir Walter Parratt, and join forces on occasion. The| general sense. It is a little unkind! But I do not 
former is conducted by the Rev. Bernard Everett, who| complain, since it induces him to explain the n lern 

d Sir Walter a good many years ago. | Parisian methods of obtaining the various colourings. | 
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— 
should grateful if he would explain an observation 


‘Le Tutti Orchestral’ (1913). The latter quotes 








us from ‘ Tristan’ (pp. 751-2), in which occurs 
for the horns: 
SSE 
t ra - 4 be f bs f b= t 
e - 
— z or = = 
—_— - — — 
ir j2j? 
The +, explains, signifies a ‘bouché’ note. He t 
contin ‘A Paris, les cornistes interprétent ce 
comn yn A la fois bouché et ren/ore’—sf—ce qui est 
rol y should the Paris horn-players place an 
nmar on the weakest beat of the bar? Has it 
do with their one method of stopping, or do 








they that the connotes an accented note? 

Mr ford asks me to give ‘one example from any 
Fret sition, in which ‘cuivré’ alone, without any 
indicat sssed or implied, of hand-stopping, means 
hat a tte is to be forced.’ It is a curious request, 
fort s it often difficult to appreciate the composer’s 

aning, t it is quite impossible to tell, from the 


fa score, how a particular note will be played 
ilar performer in England, France, or Italy. 
In the * é’ phrase I gave from the * Capriccio Espagnol,’ 
certainly 6, and there 





rsakov marked a 











t s \ are 

r s for supposing that in I8S87 he intended the 

n nly half stopped. Mr. Pegge informs that 
at Paris phrase is played m/, and /fu//y stopped. 1} 

1 possibly gather this from a mere inspection of the 

core! Mr. Blandford observes rightly that it is ‘a writer’s 

to 1 rd existing practice,’ and, though he accuses 

the ‘kind Italians,’ and indirectly Mr. Forsyth, of slavishly 

following Widor, it does not follow that they have done so. 

Iw rather give them credit for having founded their 


sas OF h existing practice as came within their ken. 
point at least, in connection with the horn, we know 
that Widor consulted M. ble, ‘Soliste des Concerts 
i : > possibly consulted him on other points. 
c f Hans Richter, Mr. Blandford seeks 
molis surely not unreasonable contention that a 
the same “closed note forcibly 
In ‘The Mastersingers’ we find 
n to imitate the 
\s the part is merely 
uked */ marc.,’ the seh» wrk (very forcibly) obviously 
er to any dynamic strength, but to some special 
producing the notes, resembling, if not identical 
This is partly proved by the fact that the 
stage in * Tristan,’ undoubtedly intended to 
represent the French hunting-horns ( / rove h , from 
uvré’ tone is derived, are directed to be played 
In ‘Siegfried’ (p. 359), three trumpets and 
a bass one (all are marked ‘stark an 
absolutely meaningless, a trumpet 
nf muted) and Damper ta 
one and the same thing. In the same way, 
a horn merely offt, and one toptt { 


hade 


‘ note not 


as 


tr t L hfer und sehr star ‘a 


mic tor f a toy instrument. 





wit ne ivr 


te z 


muted wen.’ 


S$ Se i ication 1S 
one mil “una 


wna ‘a iseé 


202 


hat 


Same Way. 


I have no difficulty in believing the probable fact t 
all Wagner’s closed notes in the 
it? It merely proves that he had 
carried them out consistently. As an 
or-player, he had a mild contempt for Wagner’s method 
writing for an instrument ‘he never completely under 
, mu that layman 
writing in the 
cult But Richter realised 
endeavoured faithfully to translate 
venuine horn language, without tying himself 
varying directions of the composer. What he 
to standardise the ideas that Wagner had been 
lve painfully for twenty-five years, and in doing 


his own 
expert 


st be remembered the 


as pioneer of valve-horn 





- 
task. 


ind 


ums, 








so he displayed no disloyalty. 

In t score of ‘The Valkyrie,’ for the Ride a 
, Wagner’s name for the snareless tenor 
Cram—is marked. At his concerts Richter always 
*mployed the ordinary snare drum, with the result that 
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Prout and other eminent musicians, blindly trusting in 
Richter, imagined that the A’WArtromme/ was the snare 
drum. In ‘Siegfried’ Wagner particularly requests 


throughout ‘The Ring’ an ‘alto oboe’ in place of the 
ordinary cor anglais. Richter ignored Wagner’s request 
and employed the latter instrument. [or the bass trumpet 
Richter used an alto trombone, a good substitute no doubt, 
bu rh Jagne 2 il ’ hink tl 

but not what Wagner wanted, an not think that 
anyone can remember six harps in any of the Richter extracts 
from * The Ring.’ The celebrated conductor gave us the 
spirit of the Master’s certainly did not 
slavishly follow the letter or anything 
‘Tristan,’ I would add, was composed, published, 


and performed | ung man of twenty- 





ao 








works, ut 
as regards horns 
else. 
vefore Richter, as a 


three, ever met Wagner. And, so far as I know, he never 
conducted it in the composer’s presence. 
Regretting that ill-health prevented my replying to my 


critics before. —Yours, &c., 
{In order to save time we sent copies of Mr. Wotton’s 
letter to Messrs. W. F. H. Blandford and Morley Pegge. 


Their replies are subjoined.—I 


Mr. Wotton replies to the letter of Mr. Pegge and 
required to 


SIR, 
myself by saying that if additional proof were 
show that there is ambiguity attached to the meanings of 
‘cuivré,’ X&c., > letters furnish it. Butt pt has 
been made to disprove a fact of which Mr. Wotton gives 
instances. The original point at issue, as I understand it, 
was that ‘cuivré’ has changed its and this 
implies the general discarding of the old, and adoption of 
the new, meaning. These letters sought t that 
st change of meaning has ever been present in the minds 
of players, and that the ambiguity of which Mr. Wotton 
complains is the result of appreciation of 
technical terms on the part of a few writers. 

For this Widor seems to have been mainly responsible, 
and the fact that he modified his statements in his second 
edition is of great significance. In other respects he is not 


thes 





meaning ; 


) show no 





imperfect 


altogether a sound or accurate guide to horn practice, 
though that does not immediately concern us. 
My reason for not attaching importance to the Italian 


phraseology is that one should look to French sources alone 
for the explanation of a French musical term. No doubt 
Mr. Wotton knows the saying ‘Traduttore, traditore,’ and 


appreciates that musical terms are liable to suffer in 
exportation and translation. 

As regards Forsyth’s *‘ Orchestration,’ I regret that I do 
not share Mr. Wotton’s confidence in interpreting the 


author’s views and, knowing how and whence he obtained 
his knowledge of horn technicalities, am satisfied that he 
never learnt from the source in question that ‘cuivré’ and 
‘bouche’ were synonymous. 

Everyone form | own of the 
attach to Richter’s interpretation of Wagner’s horn parts. 
his non-employment 


can iis estimate value to 


It is hardly just to invoke in argument 
of six harps, the semi-mythical bass-trumpet, or even the 
R in concert performances ; omissions 
may obviously have dictated by of 
economy and the need of utilising available material, which 
have ni on the right or wrong of the 
instruments actually employed by him. I perhaps 
worth while mentioning that Richter, while most particular 
about the effects produced by his horns, allowed his 
players a wide latitude in the means of production, 


these 


Artromme 
been considerations 


no bearing ise 


t is 


Ile 
did not mind what crook they used, whether they played 
provided that the 
be, because 


hand or valve notes, or how they muted, 
This was it should 


as 


result sounded right. 





there is often great disparity of method between performers 
of equal competence. 

Mr. Wotton mentions that Wagner required an ‘alto 
aboe’ throughout the ‘Ring’ in place of the cor anglais. 


It would be interesting if he would tell us precisely what 
Wagner had in his mind. According to Dr. Curt Sachs, 
one of the chief modern authorities on musica! instruments, 
the ‘ Altoboe’ was merely the earlier form which in the 
second half of the 18th century was slightly modified by 
bell borrowed from the oboe 


the adoption of the pear-shaped 
(‘Handbuch der 


d’amour to become the cor anglais 
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al and simple, and 
1 post- Wagner composers 
rks on orchestration were written 
if to valve-horn, and 


er he has ever heard 


ing a professional myself, 











found anywhere, 





SIR II1UBERT PARRY 
Sir,—Among the many eminent contributors the 
columns of the Musical Zimes, I do not know one who 
excels Mr. Alexander Brent-Smith, either in ch« f 


subject or felicitous manner in which his thoughts are 

and his article on Sir Hubert Parry is n 
exception to the rule. Having been a reader of the 
7imes for over sixty years, never. during that long 
have I known it to occupy such an important positior 
world of music as it does to-day, not only by the ible 
but for the intellectual t ght 
it embodies, creating an atmosphere of refinement and 
pleasure, and thus becoming an educational factor « very 
great importance. 

I thank Mr. Brent-Smith for his contribution Sir 
Parry, a composer of whom England is proud, 
whose music will give delight to countless generations yet 
unborn, and whose memory remains as an abiding benedictic 
—Yours, Xc., 

The Old Manor, WILLIAM MA 

Here ford. 





expressed, 





information it disseminates, 








BYRD’S ‘GREAT’ SERVICI 
S1rk,—Referring to the recent performance of the above 
it St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the Newcastle Choir, 
your contributor asks, ‘ What is to be the future of this great 
iusic ?’ and goes on to suggest that the provincial festivals, 
may be induced to take it up. I would like to emphasise 
the suggestion, and to express the hope that it may finda 


September. What an environment these grand old West 
country Cathedrals would make for this magnificent musi 
There is certainly room for a little more elasticity 
Three Choir programmes, and the _ inclusion 

asterpiece this year would give untold p 
thousands of patrons, whose disappointment will li 
n if it is excluded, to the retention of works which, how 
ever time-honoured, could certainly be spared for one 


= 











year.—Yours, Xc., W. BE AN, 
224, Scott Ellis Gardens, N.W.S 
wmuary, 125. 


‘NEW’ MUSIK 
Six,—Ever since last Monday (January 12) I have bee 
looking in the local Press 
the practical joke played upon the unsuspecting Scottis 


» see if anyone took r 


ng 


Orchestra in Usher Hall by some nefarious scoundrel. 
They were playing a ‘New’ Concerto by Vittorio Rieti 
for solo wind and strings—at least that was the nan 





programme, whatever they were really doing, for some 
musical wag had, apparently, mixed up their band parts. 
One could hear quite a nice two bars of melody whicl 
suddenly would be interrupted by a phrase which hadn 
connection with it either textually or harmonically. Severa 
times, for example, when the French horn was playing some 
flute or clarinet solo a trumpet on the left wing would make 
it plain that honours were meant to go round like 4 
Bailieship (Aldermanship) in the Town Council. 

Each player, however, stuck to his bit with a watchi 
eye on the conductor (Vaclav Talich), so that at all events 
» might all stop together, and of course the conductor 
never gave the show away. 

At the close there was great applause, but whet 
tribute to the pluck of the band or for relief that the 
was finished I hardly know. Anyway, every 
pleased, for it was proved that the Scottish Orchestra will 
stick at nothing now here is no knotty problem 
which they cannot prove a ‘Casse-Noisette.’ Further, the 
audience had heard some ‘new’ music, which bore 














resemblance to the effusions of old-fashioned composers like 
Wagner, Berlioz, and Brahms, not to mention such 
prehistoric ones as Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart, whos 
names are even yet mentioned in i 
Yours, XC., GERA Db 
21, Windsor Street, 
Edinburgh. 


wwuary, (925. 
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> to point out that my * Dance ofthe Two 

ind referred to at some length by * Feste 
> notes in your January issue, is the first 

> which are just easy five- 











pieces for ¢ n. That is why ‘from 
Ww ave nothing but single notes or bare 
st of two *‘ compositions.” The modal 
Dance of t [wo Fairies’ is based directly 
the oldest Welsh folk-dances known; and the 
irst theme (played by the left hand) a fiftl 
1 t right hand) is a characteristi f th 
71 [ am sorry if piece’ to “ Feste’ * merel 
feebler antics of the y g French school, wit! 
' Stravinsky of ** Les Cing Doigts, ause 
t means that ‘ Feste’ iscompletely ignorant of 
ng, which I s OSE vill admit is older 
» Frer schoc r the Stravinsky of ‘Les 
( It seems to me something of a joke tha 
ec mi whi is but a nh r 
t in t for f a Wels 
asis of a seemingly erudite 
conventionality,’ ‘ugli 
rary music! 
m your contri 


utor terms 














W Nat alist party, I feel it m 
* wrong in his suggestion that it isthe ‘s ( 
Nationalist musicians to *self-isolate ’ tl s 
r he Welsh Nationalist party’ are musicians 
r er to introduce the most representative of the 
| countries into Wales, cially the music of 





ourage a Welsh 
ran be given of this 


natural 
They 


is to have 


tries which is likely to enc 


ns, however, who realise that if Wale 











Wel ic of international significan 1 hundred years 

nce W composers st be given to-day opportunities 

Va r developing their art It was undoubtedly the 

in Germany some three or four hundred years ago 

at » possible the great German school of composers ; 

rv Britis! ether he be English, Irish, 

: r Welsh, he does not realise the fact. | 

. > is on the wrong foot, other 

Ww would know a little more of the true position 
Wales. —Yours, ’ 

W. T.G vW 














S W vith great pl remarks 
January nur 

th so-called music, 

4 pport ya nusical 
a a lar num to-da 

ing in t articl heartily 

ypini 5 pr se ( 

i S, if y le, and 
r t afford tt im to wri to the papers t 
Ia \ ) a reacti id a 

4 aware of fact tt rt can stand l 

A rmo tem as it stood, say, thirty or forty 
) is cap of development, but I maintain tl 

r craze for originality at ali costs, even if iness 

I , Will in the long run, if persisted in, kill the art 

tion altogether The pu is long-suffering, 

\ it has beco tired (and there are signs that it is 

ng to so) of listening to orchestras crashing and 


fiendish discords without any relief, consecu 








u ilore without rhyme or reason, passages written 
two or more different keys simultaneously, \c., Xc., it 
will 1 > to patronise isic of this kind, and will fall back 
sics. Anyone can make an unpleasant noise with 


xdern orchestra, but music is a divine art, and if 
form and melody are to be eliminated in the 
hen I, for one, will cease to take any interest what- 
modern works, for I cannot stand the hideous 
ses, which, more often than not, are inflicted on my ears. 
\ short time ago, I went to London to hear the first | 
Performance of what was advertised as ‘an important new | 





ever in 
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started off in 
at the birth of a 


work’ 
the great hope of being present master 
piece. I was in the right mood to enjoy it, if I possibly 
could, especially as it was by a Britisher, for I am frightfully 


by one of the composers of the day. | 











keen on British music being recognised and appreciated. 
What was the result? To my ears, I have heard a 
good deal in my time, it was pandemonium let loose, I sat 
ut one long movement and half the next, then bolted, for 


train home, 


tand no more. I caught an early 


greatly disappointed, and with the additional regret that I 
had expended so much time and money. I felt that I could 
fully sympathise with my old master, Sir ¢ rles Stanford, 
who, after a similar experier was fo playing the scale 


to clear his brain. 


that the present craze for 





gliness 











rt 
nust s pass, at, giv the ability which many of 
pres neratl ( ymposers und y possesses, 
we shall one dav be able to welcome the return to a 
i althy style of positic » which it will be a 
ead of a un, : \s a humble 
self, I rather tated before writing this 
ythat itt s r oO yn my part 
to sit in lgment on my brother m posers, I have 
carefully refrained from all | ilities, and my remarks 














are if g prevailing 
i y rs, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea \\ a oS 
J y, 192 
More letters to the av n réceived thar 
we can include.—! 
rHE BRITISH EMPIRE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
AND MESSRS. BROADWOODS 
Si1r,—* Fair Play’s’ letter in your January issue certainly 
I Ss given y only half 
Messrs. Broadwoods offered 
ymposers who s§ nittec 
nerous ellorts 
itish composers, who 





1 was worthy of the 




















> it 
ri 
T organizers of the my Music Festival 
suggeste(| that we might prefer to id over t award 
ntil next year it we felt that as the whole object 
the prize was to encourage Britis mposers, it would 
tter to award a medal I g ul pointed out 
to us that of yMpositio r tw fortes showed 
great n 1 we decid t to award a medal 
for this wor 
Tr} f re explained by us r Play ’—who 
was ly a ympetitor i ‘ rtainly 
1 r I i ression that i lisgiving 1 been 
remo 
\l gh we ha oltered a r meda r pranofort 
sol vear, we certainly 1 r t rl of trans 
ferring it to another section yuld the solos mitted be 
ynsidere nworthy of the award. 
J v I S . 
( M ) 
THE ORGAN-DUET 4 SU 
S * Feste’s’ article luet playing in 
VWeusetcal Tt) recalls an oft-expressed wis 
that works for organ duet, « ition on 
rf , might now and then be written for the modern 
organ. The trouble with t Merkel Sonata and other 


pieces is that there is no particular point in learning them 
duet-wise, as the I ndered by two 
hands and two feet. 

Ihe new work should have little for f 
the fact that one player can produce all that 
and desirable in this connection), but much in the way of 
contrasted manuals, colour and solo effects, and the danger 
of a too stodgy and overloaded pedal part should be avoided. 

-Yours, Xc., LyN FARNAM. 

New York. 


complete text can be 1 





(owing to 
s well-balanced 
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JAZZ MUSIC | writer and instrumentalist alike, and excellent as 
c \s a recular subscriber to the .Wasical Zime technique may be—is a broken reed where dance music 
I have read with interest, and often much amusement, | concerned, 


numerous articles, letters, \c., appearing in the journal on 














a subject the writers thoughtlessly or ignorantly call * Jazz.’ 

The origin of the word, or what it once implied, does not 

here matter; but what the writers venture to discuss is 
present-day dance music—of the ball-room, restaurant, 
drawing-t or wherever it may happen to take place. 

My interest is that, while I dare to call myself a 
musician (from the age of eighteen to thirty-one I trod the 
narrow and leg ate pat f organist and choirmaster), 
I earn my daily bread, and a little jam, as a ‘ jazzer’ (the 
wretched word still clings) or dance musician. My amuse 
ment is in the great ignorance of those who zw/// discuss a 
subject they manifestly know nothing of (your correspondent 
Mr. Shaw describes it as ‘the most popular form of music’), 
7.é., present-day da music 

First, may I ask if * beste who tries to point out that 
the weakness of dance music or ‘jazz’ ( ) lies in its 
‘alm entire abs sical interest "—can dance 
Or has he visited, say, the Savoy, Carlton, or liccadilly 
Llotels, where the best sic of its kind can be heard, and 
tried to analyse the whys and wherefores of this music, and 
the pleasure it gives day by day to many thousands 
of people If 1 then surely * Feste’ and others should 
learn something of the su ct—even if they are incapable 
of feeling the pulse of a modern fox-trot—before daring to 
discuss its * sical interest. 

I live, and have lived enjoyably for the past six years, among 
the people who dance and those who make and play their 
music (or alternatively among those who do wo/ attend the 
Three Choirs Festival, the Kussian Ballet, or even a City 
organ recital), and it is known that ; 

) There must be a four-square measure (8, 16, 
ars) 

) Th tun have a li that sets tl feet 
dancing ; 

(3.) The tune «st be vocal and easy of remembrance 
generally in a major key with modulations of 
the first and second order only or chromatic 
seq ences 7 

(I believe that all classical excerpts popular with the 
multitude possess one or more of these characteristics, 


which is the reason of their popularity. ) 
Now, if your correspondents will examine the popular 
verse and cl of recent and present 
time, as used for the purpose of dancing (the 4-4 measure 
of the fox-trot far outnumbers any other measure 
form of melody popular with the multitude), they will find 
plus an unvarying /emfo, which the 


orus 


type— fox-trot 
or 
essentials, 


the above 





great public that dances, whistles in the street, or hums at 
its work, zsists up They will also find that in order to 
keep these essentials and yet produce a new tune requires 
very ynsiderable ability, not a little skill, and a big 
knowledge and experience of the purpose it is to serve, 
remembering always that the class of people the tune 
is for steadfastly refuses to appreciate the work of the 
Masters, hey will also find that the recording and 
public playing of these tunes (the 16-bar verse and 
32-bar chorus of which must be made to last about three 
minutes, and uns several repetitions) has brought forth 
musicians from this underworld of music who can show a 
skill in harmonization and the composition of variations 
which it would puzzle * Feste’ or any other from among our 
‘recognised composers’ — as distinguished from dance 
musicians—to better. 

I would recommend as examples such records as ‘ Lady 
of the Evening,’ ‘ Shanghai Lullaby,’ ‘Somebody loves me,’ 
“Pale Moon’ (11.M.\ records), and ‘* Never Again’ 
(Brunswi record)—all of which are produced by an 
orchestra of fourteen or less, and challenge any member of 


the legitimate profession to write and treat a melody with 
any of these. As to per- 
whether months of work on the part of 
a similar band of legitimate instrumentalists would enable 
a to give more than a cheap imitation of these examples, 
wr I have f 


interest ’ 





much * musical 
formance, 


as as 





I venture to prophesy that the near future will see our 
orchestras, small and large, and much of the music written 
for them, deeply coloured by the work and effort of the 
modern dance band, especially in instrumentation and the 
use of instruments. 

It isatrue saying, and a good one, * Every man to his 


trade,’ and I sincerely hope your correspondents and readers 
will use a little common-sense when discussing a subject 
which is of much import, and unconsciously of much 
necessity, to the common public.— Yours, Xc., 
4. E. DAv 
t T f 
39, Langdale Gardens, 
Hlove, Sussex. 
P), . i24, 
*Feste’ writes: (1.) Mr. Davison asks if I can dance; | 
san, but don’t. Or, rather, I did, but I don’t. But what 
has that to do with my ability to discuss the musical value 


of a piece of dance music? Are only the denizens of the 


Palai Dance to be allowed to say whether a fox-trot isa 
good piece of music or a noisy inanity? (2.) [ have n 
objection to a four-square measure, especially in n for 
dance purposes. After all, scores of the most delightful 


movements in the Bach Suites are in a regular scheme 
kind, and are none the worse forit. Let our dance musi 
a lilt, by all means, and let its tune be as vocal and 
memorised as you please. My complaint is that much of 
has less real lilt than it pretends to, and that its tune is 





usually either ‘borrowed’ (and spoilt in the process), o1 
conspicuously absent. As for its themes being vocal and 
easily remembered, one of the apostles of the new 


interviewer 
and’s 


symphonised syncopation’ proudly told an 
recently that after listening to a whole evening of his 
dance music nobody could remember a bit of it next day 
3.) Mr. Davison points out that the composition of a new 
tune within the necessary limitations of the dance ‘ requires 
not a little skill.’ Exactly; and the complaint of musicians 
generally is that the present-day dance composers as a rule 
do not possess that skill. Mr. Davison adds that the tune is 
for the class cf people who ‘steadily refuse to appreciate the 
work of the Masters.’ But earlier, in speaking of t 
rhythmical and melodic requirements of dance music, he 
says, ‘I believe that all classical excerpts popular with the 
multitude possess one or more of these characteristics, which 
is the reason for their popularity.” So it appears that, after 
all, Mr. Davison’s clients do appreciate the Masters. (4) 
I may add that my views on modern dance music are the 
result of pretty thorough acquaintance, although the taverns 
I frequent do not include the Savoy, Carlton, or Piccadilly 
Hotels. I have, however, heard their bands via the wire 
less, and have listened to stacks of gramophone records of 
the most famous dances played by the crack bands. Mr 
Davison speaks of the ‘ skill in harmonization and variation’ 


shown by composers in this ‘ underworld of music.’ I cat 
only say that very little of it has shown itself in the 
numerous performances I have heard. Mr. Davison's 


musical qualifications show him to be one whose views may 
not be lightly dismissed, but I cannot refrain from suggesting 
that his six enjoyable years as a player of jazz have pr 
tended to blunt his sensibilities in regard to harmony, Xc. | 





OPERA ORATORIO 

Six,—All Leeds people will echo Mr. Bonavia’s eulogy 
of the work done by Mr. Henry C. Embleton for choral 
music, but I think that his comparison between oratorio and 
opera performances will hardly hold, and that he does an 
injustice to the discernment of the ‘Northern man’ in 
assuming that he requires the choral treatment of opera to 
copy that of oratorio. It is surely not the business of opera 
to ‘prove that it is not a degenerate, but the robust and 
legitimate descendant of the choral oratorio.’ In the first 
place, it is wrong to refer to opera as a ‘ descendant’ of 
oratorio: it is rather its twin sister, for as a matter of fact the 
earliest ‘opera’ and the earliest ‘ oratorio’ were produced in 
the same year. And in modern times, far more than in 


ind °c : 
yund, to my cost, that the orthodox musician— | those early days, their courses may have run parallel, but 
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—— 


een distinct. 


still ha’ I unfortunately missed the Leeds 
Choral ion’s concert performance of ‘ The Flying 
Dutchma it can quite believe Mr. Embleton’s estimate 
of the zing of the Spinning Chorus, by such a fine 

7 It is a proof of the intrinsic beauty 


hoir, as ‘a marvel,’ 
f music that it will bear a treatment which destroys 
proportion, but in an operatic performance 
Senta’s little working party being multiplied to 
e red or more hefty West Riding singers would be 
distortion as the provision of a crew for the 





as mt 

Dutcl bark big enough for a liner. The fact is 
that t ncert performances are acceptable only because 
we ha the provinces so few chances of hearing the 





r proper place, so we forgive such anomalies. 


To tak averse case : Berlioz’s * Faust’ was of course 
writter r the concert-room, but when the Carl Rosa 
Comy roduced it years ago as an opera the little male 

Nice ¢ gave a far more convincing interpretation of the 
mo \men’ than I have ever heard from the many choral 
societi it have essayed it. Their stage experience and 


flexibility or style realised, forthe only time in my experience, 





the burl > intention of this episode. This, I think, goes 
) SUPI ny point that we look for different methods in 
ratorio opera, and a chorus like that of the Leeds 
Choral | has a place distinct from that occupied by the 
very € t chorus of the B.N.0.¢ And, when I come 
to think of it, the latter Company’s interpretation of the 
pening rus in ‘Samson and Delilah’ might also be 
styled a narvel,’ for its dramatic truth could not be 





no increase in power could make it more 


Yours, Xc., HERBERT THom! 


SON 


STERLING MACKINLAY 


Sik,—The report that I have died is widespread, the fact 
eing that it was the death of my younger brother, Kenneth. 
My friet and pupils have been inundated with inquiries 
and condolences. In addition to these, communications have 


arrived addressed to my Executors, quite apart from the 
<pressions of astonishment at my being alive among those 
whom I happen to meet. 

During twenty-five years of professional work in music and 
literature I have invariably been known Sterling 
Mackin! vithout any other description. 

\ number of London and provincial papers headed the 


as 





report of the inquest with the words ‘Mr. Sterling | 
Mackinlay.’ Others put ‘brother of Miss _ Sterling 
Mack instead of indicating that it was her younger 
rother, who was commonly and professionally known as 
Kenneth Mackinlay. One paper, if not more, actually 


reproduced my own photograph as that of my brother. 

My statements to the coroner at the inquest unfortunately | 
lid not appear in any of the reports, and no reference was 
made to my existence. —Yours, Xc., 

Vocal A ademy, STERLIN 

70, Baker Street, W.1. 


MACKINLAY. | 


FORGOTTEN? WAGNER DERIDED? 


S 


k,—In your January number, ‘H. G.’ speaks of a time 
when ‘Bach was practically forgotten and Wagner was 
derided.’ What time could this be? Wagner was very 
much derided from 1852-76; afterwards, from the first 
Bayreuth performances, his success was attained, however 
much some folks continued to sneer. But was Bach 
practically forgotten’ then? The supposed neglect of | 
Bach is c ymmonly overstated ; see, for instance, Burney’s 
‘Tour in Germany’ (1773), and Forkel’s ‘ Life of Bach.’ 
In 185 ) the Bachgesellschaft was forined, for the purpose of 
publishing Bach’s complete works ; and the largest sacred 
works (Passions, Masses, Christmas Oratorios, Motets, c.) 
had long previously been printed, performed, and known. 
Even in England the organ works were played and edited. 
The first volume of the J/usica/ World (1836) shows singular 
‘ppreciation of Bach’s genius in Dr. Gauntlett’s articles on | 
the “Characteristics of Beethoven,’ especially pp. 56-58. 
The article in Grove, vol. i., p. 156, on the early diffusion of 
thechoral works in England, should also be consulted. That 


they : oti 
‘hey Were known to comparatively few before 1870, is true ; | 








and strange specimens of non-appreciation may be quoted— 
from, e¢.g., Hullah’s two ‘ Histories.’ The popular appeal 
of Bach’s Concertos, solo and orchestral, was unknown till 
quite recently. But all this does not amount to Bach being 
* practically forgotten.’ Perhaps ‘H. G.’ will oblige us by 
selecting the particular decade; it must be after the 
*twenties, as Wagner, so far from being ‘derided,’ was a 
school-boy till 1830.—Yours, Xc., H. DAvEY. 
14, Powis Square, 
Brighton. 

LH. G. replies: ‘I don’t regard this matter as one of a 
** parti When I wrote I was thinking of 
the long period when the knowledge of Bach was confined 
to a mere handful of 
as it is now.’] 


ilar decade.” 


musicians, instead of being widespread 


AT THE ‘ 

never going to devote any 
the cinema. the institution § that 
for the majority, probably. of 
In this month’s ‘ Occasional Notes’ 
I read that ‘even in the cinema one hear at least a 
movement of the C far more 
people have heard Beethoven at the cinema than in 
concert-hall. His big works, like all really first-rate mus 


rise superior to the limitations imposed by a smaller orchestra 


THE ‘C MINOR’ INEMA 
Sis 


IR,—Is the /ustcal 
attention to music at 
provides a_ livelihood 
professional musicians ? 


Lime 


may 
minor Symphony.’ Surely 
the 





than that for which they were composed. Whoever is 
| responsible for the above-quoted remark can hardly realise 
that cinema music is capable of reaching quite a hig] 
standard. 


A trio of which I have charge in a small cinema on the 
outskirts of London regularly performs whole movements 
of symphonies and overtures, and well-known trios, sometimes 
a whole trio complete if the film scenes group themselves 
more or less naturally to such an accompaniment without 
any violent contrasts. As to the standard of performance, 
let it suffice to say that the violinist was for some consider- 
able time a member of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the 
’cellist and pianist scholars and exhibitioners at the Royal 
College of Music. 

I have not had any complaints from the management 
that the music is too highbrow, as, of course, there has to 
be a judicious admixture of music of a lighter kind. 

It would be so much less discouraging to read some 
intelligent remarks on cinema music, instead of an occasional 
snub. The standard of musical appreciation of the public 
at large owes not a little to the zeal of keen and enterprising 
cinema musicians, who are not necessarily found in the 
most sumptuous picture theatres. —Yours, \c., 

E. Twickenham. J. LAURENCE CLARKE, 

January, 1925. 


Sbarps and Flats 


For me, as an artist and musician, I must confess Bach is 
a colossal bore.—/V. J. Turner. 

Such a confession has the merit of frankness, and is by no 
means uncommon ; but I cannot resist pointing out that the 
people make it are rarely acknowledged to 
musicians. —/. A. Clarke. 

Mr. Turner is well on the way to becoming the foremost 
critic of things musical in the land. —.Scott Goddard. 

I don’t know how I made my success. I just made it. 
I didn’t have any early struggles. I never thought of 
starving in a garret. We had one—but I went up to eat 
apples in it, and I was a long way off starving by the time 


I got through.—Aeinald Werrenrath. 


who be 


I detest modernist music. I am not a modernist. 
back to Bach, not Bach as we know him to-day, but Bach 
as he really is. I go back to Bach and Palestrina and the 
old Russian Church music.—/gor Stravinsky. 


I go 


It is open to any mediocrity to innovate in music ; and, as 
we see in abundance to-day, new things can be done by 
composers who cannot do anything else. But in the long 
run a composer’s innovations will neither save him nor 
break him. All that ultimately matters is the quality of 
his music. —Zyvwest 
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A thoughtful moralist, seeing the wastrel that 
youthful Wagner was developing into, might, if he had had 
school authority over him, have made a respectable member 

f society of him; but in that case should we ever have had 

Tristan ’ or * Parsifal ’ Ern \ wan. 

To this monstrous doctrine and the necessary inference | 
r it that if y would produce artistic masterpieces you 

st wallow in amor vice, | wish to utter a vigorous 

I t The tr I see it, is that Wagner would have 

ro ed it i ¢ r music if he ad not been tl 

ir tt 1 

I ha W Ww wo! 1 Pianoforte Sonata which has 

t play 2 pianoforte Concerto. 
‘ a | | ! I wor let any else do! 
I ger want It is a matter of personal loyalty 
my 
I i ally Amer that y 5 é 
rd, ‘ t ash register 
. 
Holst M S 
~ ~ 
Sirty Dears Hgo 
rrom rebruary, ‘5 
I fir nversazione of the College of Organists took 
lac sday | ruary at Freemasons’ liall, 
(sre% en Street, w er vas very excellently 
perfor re a large mber of the frien ind supporters 
ri the w > rely d report, we perceive 
that there are nearly a! members; that two 
pi of ten g sea inal compositions have been 
tfered 1 that for these prizes 1 ty works have been 
received, and ar er examinatio If anything can be 
] I is Society raise t tatus of organists—a 
< s nation whi pre-supposes that the clique feeling, 
whi as be ruin of so many musical undertakings 
un be kept out of it—we need scarcely say that we wish the 
College of Organists ry s SS 
New t Irs R. \ . Clot! gilt, is. ¢ ’ 
| rat " Engravings by Jo (silbert and others. 
"THE GI S OWN BOOK ing a Compendium of 
| I t Healthy Games f n- and Out-of-door 
Recreati includi t R for t Game of Croquet, 
Embr ry, I Work, V Flowers, Games of Memory, 
nig " ky | e-Mots Mus! 
i gg, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
The Amateurs’ Erchange 

Under th awling we insert, free of chargé, announce- 
ment a” ‘yr musicians who wish to co-operate with 
\ £ n wi t n string artet 

1 r i t " iol Londor 

ri \ M 
( ] t tr Soci has a few vacancies 
t ul I lins, i Kehearsals, 
M " Hi S , Munster Road, 
| : > 
ane r . re ] ASS rchestra’s own 
strument), and Frer rn, in t Orchestra meeting 
Tuesdays, at Ss, at tl { itarian Church lal, 
Clarence k i, Kentis Town, N.W.5. 
rwell W.E.A. Choral Society and Orchestra has 
vacancies for all voices, especially tenors and basses, and 

lso string players Practic s, Thursdays, at 8, 19, 

Peckham Road, S.E.5.—Secretary, Mrs. FLoop, 7, 

Addington Square, S.E. 5. 


1amber music. 
Eardley Road, 


ellist invited to c¢ 
antity of 
Streatham, 


ymplete string quartet for cl 


Rood m HUN sl, 


S.W., 


1SIc. 


Vocalist (sope ano) ) wish es to meet accompanist one evening | 
a week f 


for practice. Modern music.—C. M., c/o Alusica 
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Crouch End Orchestra has vacancies for good amateyy 
| instrumentalists. —Prospectus, HON. SECRETARY, 122, 


| Brougham Road, Dalston, E.&. 


Lady pianist wishes to meet violinist and ‘cellist (advanced 
| students) for practice of sonatas and trios. Excellent 
library.—L. G., Fontaine Koad, Streatham, S.W.16, 
Young lady pianist wishes to accompany _ stringed 
instrumentalists or vocalists. —B. R., « Musical Times, 
Bass-baritone wishes to meet male vocalist, who can also 
play the pianoforte, for mutual study of songs and 
theory. Must be keen musician.—J. Forpuay, 


34, Crediton Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.1¢ 
Pianist and violinist wish to meet lady ’cellist for practice 
of classical trios. —18, Normanton Koad, Clifton, Bristol, 
String players wanted to form a permanent orchestra for 


the study of English string music from Byrd to I lolst,— 

108, Greenfield Gardens, N. W.2 
gentleman) wanted to c 
of chamber 


19, John Street, 


or 
practice 
BARBER, 


plete 





music. Central 


Bedfor 


quartet ! 
London. 
ww... 


Cap ible 


1 Row, 


second violinist and llist wanted to complete 


pianoforte quintet, for mutual practice, one or tw 
evenings a week. Classical music.—K. M. B., 42, 
Endymion Koad, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet v« alist or instrumentalis 


for mutual practi J. S. C., 4, Willow Terrace, 
Windmill Lane, Ches! Herts. 
Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet instrumentalist or vocalis 


N. Londo 






for mutual practice. .—O. E. S., c/o J/usica 
7 ime . 

All instruments wanted for Whitefield’s Orchestra, Totten 
ham Court Road, W.!, for monthly Sunday he, 
service. Rehearsals, Wednesdays, at 8, W hitefield’s 
No subscriptions. <A violin class, under an able instructor 
has also been formed.—SrENCEK SHAW, 112, "7 ifnel 


Park Road, N.7. 


Vocalist (young gentleman) wishes to meet gentleman 
accompanist for mutual practice and musical appreciation 
London, S.W. district. —E. ae clo Musical 2me. 


hes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist for 


ts. Holborn district.—I. 


Pianist 
prac 


lady ) wis 


tice of accompanimen 


C/O .Muiasical £ lmMe 


ady vocalist wishes to meet pianist for 





Young mutua 
practice. Weekly. —M., 29, Egerton Gardens, W. Ealing 

Vacancies for flute, bassoon, clarinet, and a few good 
brass instruments.—Apply at rehearsal, Thur 7-45 
Unity Church, Upper Street, Islington, N. 


EGE MUSIC 


for the Easter 





term on J] 





12, Litt st in arranging tl 

fixtures, f or three dozen dates are 

announce tral concerts and four ot 
* opera hearsals. Chere will be thre 








Patron’s Fund rehearsals, one of which will nalise a nev 

parture, being held for the first time out of L . 
Birmingham, with the co-operation of the Birmingha 
Muni inal Orchestra. 

Phe Royal College of Music Union, which 1s a society 
past and present jents, professors, and members of the 
ouncil, held its twentieth annual meeting at the Colleg 
yn January (5. A large gathering attended in mecert 
hall, and had the satisfaction of receiving a report whic 
showed the society to be highly flourishing t 
membership and finances. 

In commo with the theatre and concert world of London, 


the death, on January 7, of one 
Mr. Moore, who ¢ 
days of his fiftieth 
College from 190 
as Professor 0! 


the College has to our 
of its professors, Mr. Frank Moore. 
at a comparatively early age, within two 
birthday, was a Trumpet Scholar of the 
to succeeded Mr. Walter Morrow 
the trumpet. During the last few years he had —_ 
manfully against illness, and almost up to the last wa 
fulfilling his engagements with a fine courage that won the 
|}admiration of his countless friends. The funeral took 
place at Wandsworth . _ January 12, the College being 
represented by Mr. E. J. Polkinhorne, the Bursar, in the 
| unavoidable absence of he Director and Registrar. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
sult of an open competition held recently, the 
ave awarded Scholarships (in 
nable for one year, with a possible renewal : 
Ansell, Harry Blech, Albert 
hyllis Mary Burgess, Eva Noreen Clarke, Eric 
Elga Vivien Collins, Constance Edinburgh, 
rry, Dorothy Nellie Fox, R 
ra Gilson, Marinari, 
ry Parry, Clement P. Peters, Vera Al 
ss, Wynne Alic Saunders, Walter Henry 
erta Genevieve Spencer, Myrtle Clare Stewart, 
Thompson, Norman Walker Gwynn Tucl 
yn, Joyce Marianne Warren, Benny Watman, 
in. Ernest Conne 1 Maurice Jacobson 


been various 
ur, George Edwin 


riage 





Gastone 


Jessie 









Shee os 
ly an 











warded each a University Scholarship (whic 
ete instr ion in preparation for the Mus. 
and May R rts was awarded a Junior 
plarshig 
resting to record at Prof. Josey C. Bridge 
vw taken up the dutie ( rman of the Board 
£ s to I ipier Ia gift 
is fre f ¢ ster Ca ral, 1 
his forty serv Ss orgar in tl 
that the of ( ster have led 
A pr ifation prior to hi ivi their Cityt 
resi ein | lor his change has of cour 
ury beca of Pr ridge’s appointment 
Stud! in Trinity College It may be noted 
f Director are, in tl eantime, being 
y Mr. Edwardd’Evry. Referer m al é 
act that Dr. C. W. lPearce—who had recently 








, , 
tl ld and silver 

the st and secon 
pectively, in final, advance 
: C I xaminations 
e competition being 
I g 
Isles binal 


British 
Robinson, 





Grimsby 
Mary W. 


Advanced Grade 


silver medal, 


ial Grade 


rte) ; 





ackpool centre (pianoforte) ; 


alerie Tunbridge, Swansea centre (violin); 
rrade_ silver medal, no candidate qualified; 
Grade gold medal, Constance A. Hope, 


yn centre (violin Intermediate Grade silver 


idate qualifies 


OF MI 
INFERENCI 


'SICIANS 


th annual conf the 
Musicians w 
to January 2. 


idress was delivered by 


rence of Incorporated 


as. hel at Harrogate from 


the Vice-President, Mr. 


1, who reviewed the development of music among 
ring the last half-century. lHle first described 
music in 1870, when only the Cathedral 


existed only because they were 
present vigour of the art, he showed, 
back to the Education Act of 1870, which 


» the 
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| schools, 


-ginald Horace } 











ending was of great value. | 


organist m 
desire to 
m 
ind the Universities dealt seriously with music, | talent. 
fashionable. | of 
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proviied for systematic music-teaching i 


Although it was long befo1 

school teaching, the children 

sight-reading by the tonic sol-fa 

improved their acquaintance with music. 

demand for school music the National 
300k for Schools,’ 

Stanford, and this proved the foundatior 


into 


* Song 
































literature of music for schools. T} 
fifty years ago, was sown the seed of t] 
which ¢hei hildren have carrie 
Ir. Akeroyd went on to descri 
nts at ha ccurred in the n al lif 
the widespread enthusiasm for choral 
festival] vement, tl itipiica I 
ul r societies, t pof 
i la, and wirel 1 
ching ] 
re hare of Incorporated 
in this amazing vance, Mr. Aker 
‘Forty years ago w ver i 
importar j f sical 
Ear-trai ing. I nt I 
verything possible t r rag 
pl t! subject 1 f 
S lar asure t t 
WwW yme recog ls 
c imit atl iid i Cc I 
m to do wit bring g t ! 
Mr. Akeroyd went on t ea t 
f the So ty ind s t 
music teachers and 
t Final 
professional ) S gr 
tit 
-vening of December Dr 
Brahms and his music, s 
ised llustration. 
morning of December 
held, Mr royd being i 
ld t n ynfer 
I 
I after ) Ss ae i 
was opene Dr. itt, W 
profession had rec t if 
rocedure, and nd the 
1 much more le positior t 
T evening lecturer was M 
mtroller of music to the British Broade 
le pointe it the responsibilities that 
had audi f ramilli t 
yuplaints ut the intrusion of I 
re was quite a zg 
‘On the morning ¢ a ary I 
tured on the * Organ as an | 
ganist ld m t 
ith t best musi Programme 
yle, tone-colour, and vol t 
pr 1 i g Ww 
5 were most ful t 
done. It was a su t calling r gre 
yieces Ss ld bear dates. livery t 
l explanations before per 
Chere was another import 
ial tt | val ( ge ) g 
le to get securit f te r the 
musical functions were far too lor al 


time aimed at 
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id be t 





ever be broken. Ile w 
performance. They broke an atn | 
created, and the work had all to be done 


ist } 


ring 


e an interesting 


beauty into the lives 
st not be selfish, 
The parish c 
the spiritual but also of 





urtistic 11 





reward of the organist should be to leave a community better 
| than he found it. 
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Dr. E. W. Naylor spoke on ‘The Romantics—First and 
Last.’ His lecture drew historic parallels, contained apt 
and excellent musical illustrations, and discussion 
At the end he gave a miniature recital. 


set a 


going 
The last paper of the Conference was by Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull, on the ‘ Problems of Musical Dictionary Making,’ an 


vation in which he saw romance, as well as pitfalls and 





complexities. He took opportunity to refer to the Swiss 
Music Teachers’ Association, which forbade its members to 
ive a lesson for less than four francs, and made the 
profession of music in Switzerland as close as those of the 
law or of medicine. 


WORCESTER HARMONY OF THE 


\TVruo CENTURY 

The above was the title of a paper read by the Rev. Dom 
Anselm Hughes, fore the Musical Association on 
December 2 The speaker began by reminding his hearers 
that there was a gap in our musical history from 12260 to 1415, 
a mystery period between ‘Sumer is icumen in’ and the 
* Agincourt Song.’ Though there was nothing yet on the 
level of these two examples, there were many pieces in th 
recently-discovered Worcester MSS. which were well in 
advance ff anything previously known about these 
hundred years, for they included instances 


inysterious two 


of double nterpoint, of form, of 


imitation, of ground 








ass, of str modern-sounding binary rhythms, and even 
indi ns imitative or fugal entry Prof. Hl. E. 
Wooldridge, the ‘Oxford History of Music,’ tentatively 


hor 
it 


denied the existence of any English School before 1420, 








had he been acquainted with the Worcester music he would 

idoubtedly have modified his opinion. Apparently he 
inclined to the view that where so little had came to light, 
nothing t small and sporadic compositions could have 
existed, 

In explanation of the great dearth of existing material 
for the study of me val English music, it was customary 
to lay part of the blame upon the Wars of the Roses, as 
well as to the depopulation consequent upon the Black 
Death, and the destruction of MSS. at the Reformation ; 
but these, in the lecturer’s opinion, did not constitute an 
adequate reasor \ critical examination of the Reading 
Rota showed that Reading musicians had a _ definit 
background of culture ; that they were acquainted with the 
work of the organizers of the IIth century, and with the 
contemporary descanters of Notre Dame. rhe lecturer put 
forward two suggestions to account for the extraordinary 
disappearance English music written between 1000 
nd 1450. Firstly, it may have been customary in many 
places to write the liturgical chants on parchment, but the 

ni-experimental descants, counterpoints, and Motets on 
paper, or at most on loose parchment leaves or scrolls, not 
intended for binding into a volume. Some of the Worcester 

sic of later date was written on paper and on scrolls. 
Secondly, in the Abbeys and Cathedral Priories there might 
rise every now and then an Abbot or Precentor of ultra- 

nservative tendencies, and away would go all the 
prick-song to the r ish heap I binder’s shop, 
t repl 1 by the re Greg it alone. That 
such a process took | at Wor er was exceedingly 
probable, for the MSS. were without exception specimens 
recover ndings—genera of the (5th century 
f MSS. i e Ca ral | or of old Worcester 
MSS. w had found their home elsewher rhe pro 
port f harmonized music to plainsong was as high as 
four or é 

It might ASSuUT t what was left to us was but a 
small proportion of what ‘ sisted, but even so there 
were more than a hundred of the Worcester compositions 
now ted, thoug t more than thirty of these remained 
ina iently complete condition for us to score them 
his was e t usual arrangement in writing the 
Motets ng followed, viz., the Triplex on the left-hand 
ypening, the Medius on the right, and the Pes or Tenor at 
the foot ne or t f the pages, so that unless we were 
fortunate enc to find two or more consecutive pages in 
existence, the Motets wo nearly always be incomplete. 
Many of the pages also had been ruthlessly cut down by 





———— 


The answer to the question of what origins lay behind 
this music must be taken in relation to music in other parts 


of England. There seemed to be a two-fold source of 
derivation, which for want of better terms might be 
described as ‘sacred’ and ‘secular,’ though of course no 
such sharp distinction was drawn as is customary our 
own days. The condemnation of the Ionian Mode was, in 
the lecturer’s opinion, artificial and arbitrary. Though 
hardly any plainsong was written in it, yet the Mode was 
used in the Middle Ages, and in quite respectable religious 


music, sometimes finding its way into liturgical plainsong, 
especially in the North of England and in Denmark. The 
use of folk-songs, such as ‘ Western Wynde’ and ‘ L’homm 


themes for Masses, was typical of the way ir 
val mind blended sacred and secular into 


armé,’ as 
which the media 


one whole. The ‘sacred’ harmonized music would seem to 
have come from the Continent with the Normar the 
principal centres of art in this division being Paris, 
Limoges, Winchester, and, perhaps, Chartres. The source 


‘secular’ English harmony was possibly Scandinavian, 


f the 


ot 
and, if so, it percolated through England by means 
Danish invasions, being notable chiefly in the Northumbrian 
centres. Personally the lecturer believed that the tw 
streams were independent for two or more centuries, until 
they united in our Vale of Evesham, where the * West 
Cuntre’ system of thirds, mentioned by an anonymous 
theorist in the British Museum, met the current of Norman 
art at Worcester. 

rhe story of the Worcester MSS. dated back about fiftee 
years, when Canon Wilson, then Chapter Librarian, set 
about having repaired the bindings of several of the 
Cathedral Library MSS. The parchment fly-leaves which 
did not belong te the body of the MS. were in each case 
detached and placed inaseparate portfolio. Owing to various 





circumstances, not least of which was the war, they had 
at first received comparatively little attention, but in the 
last two years the lecturer had had the opportunity of 
overhauling the fragments more thoroughly, and of including 


some examination of other old Worcester MSS. which had 
found their way to the Bodleian, the British Museu 

and Magdalen College, Oxford, Libraries, all of whict 
contained in their fly-leaves harmonized music of the 13th 
and I4th centuries. The most important of these tly-leaves 
had now been detached so as to be available for photography, 
and the Bodleian was binding up of its ow 
fly-leaves afresh, together with rotographs of other leave 
f the same original MS. which existed elsewhere. Not 
interesting fact in search was that severa 
f could be gre together as be 
originally to three specific volumes. One such wa 
represented now by six fly-leaves at Magdalen, and on 
at Worcester; another with a smaller page had about si 
teen leaves at Worcester, eight in the Bodleian, and four in 
the British Museum. The third, of a date some twenty-five 
years earlier than the bulk of the music—which was of the 
earlier part of the 14th century—had four double k 
and one single leaf, all at Worcester, and fortunately three « 
the double leaves were consecutive. The contents of th 
two volumes first mentioned coincided in part, and for one 
item, the three-part ‘Sanctus et .eternus Deus,’ we 
already begin to prepare a critical text. ‘The ‘ Benedictus 
of this item could now be completed by the addition 


some 


oO 


he least this 
of the sheets 


Nging 


m 


ped 





aves 


cou 


Worcester and Magdalen evidence, the uppermost pat 
being at Magdalen and the two lower at Worcester. 

To turn from archeology to music, if, said Dom Hughe 
we would understand the essential features of the two fora 
which appeared most frequently in the 14th century—Mot 
and Conductus—we must think in terms of the text, forth 
was the view-point of the 13th-century composer. Both form 
were usually set for three voices, but they were 
different. The Motet was three texts sung toget! 
Conductus was one text, but three voices singing, 


voice was accompanied by one or two or (very occas 











ne has ET 






ee ee 








Fe yy, 





three others, vocalising on the dominant vowel 
text, which was usually though not always ‘ah.’ 

he point of development in the 14th century for whic 
we were all looking was the abandonment of the 
Organum doctrines, with their chains of parallel fifths, " 


favour of the free use of imperfect concords, thirds, 


sixths, not only on the unaccented syllables but on WU 
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( syllables also, and we were hoping to find evidence 
f tha adowy English tradition by which the chord now 





known as the first inversion was sung in sequence, and of 
the Gymel—a movement of two voices in parallel! thirds. 
tem was described by the old writers as distinctively 

ngl nd English we might conclude in a more real 
sens triking its roots back behind the Norman Conquest 
to A Saxon, or Danish, or Celtic civilisation. The 
pract evidence of the music, as described by the old 
theor 1 writers, was almost entirely lacking, but the 
Worcester MSS. provided us with, among other things, 
a cor rable amount of this missing evidence. It might | 

e safely claimed as a new discovery. 
‘KING HARRISON’ 

The only regrettable feature about the production of 
‘King Harrison’ at the David Lewis Theatre, Liverpool, 
nber 27, was the inadequacy of the performance. 

juction was entirely in the hands of amateurs— 

nough as far as amateurs go; but ‘King 

is the kind of comic-opera which needs the deft 

tou f the experienced manager to be effective. Its 
author, Mr. C. A. Alington, Headmaster of Eton College, 
as all the qualifications of the capable follower of Gilbert— 
ke eye for a ludicrous situation, a gift for comic 
and, above all, a rare talent for verse that is 

witty. He lacks, however, the practical sense of 





e which can make these things telling and effective 
We thoroughly enjoyed as much of ‘ King 
as the imperfect acoustics of the theatre, or the 
t diction of the performers, enabled us to hear. 
ience applauded with warmth the conclusion of 

With more efficient arrangement, however, we 
shoul oubtedly have had a still more favourable verdict. 


t tr 


m the stage. 


Mr. A n appears to be fully aware of his limitations, 
nd it e preface to the published plays [‘ King 
Harri und ‘The Royal Arms’] he writes with rare 
ydesty that ‘Should any manager consider the possibility 
producing either play, I need not say that I should be 


to take advantage of his knowledge to amplify or 
Evidently 


anxious 


lify any part as his experience might suggest.’ 


the Liverpool managers lacked either the talent or the 
evotion of a d’Oyly Carte, and the actors were left to find 


ir entrances and their exits, and to discover the rhythm 
ne as best they might. They were not even warned 
supreme imp clear pronunciation in a play 

vhich depends for its effect completely on the ability of the 
listener t ear and realise the exact value of each word. 
Such a performance might have been creditable in the case 
* Mikado’ or any other opera well known to the 





yrtance 





audience; it was not equal to the demands of a new opera 
ly of a comic-opera which needs speed as well as 








aCCUr nd sureness, liveliness no less than competence. 
The scene of ‘King Harrison’ is set in \ntivaria, where 
é people are anxiously expecting the death of the old 
, T 


re are two possible heirs to the throne—Princess 


leader of the males of the country, who are all 
ves, and Prince Peter, leader of the females, who 
are all Kadicals. There exists also an impossible heir in 





» had shown « arly signs of imbecility, and 
im. When the news of t!} 


e King’s 





s brought there is general relief : 


* Ended all our hesitation ! 


Past the long 
Justifiable 
Shining through our grief.’ 


procrastination ! 


elation 


nable to come to an agreement 
-RKadical ladies will have none but 


tivarians 


t are 
aS regards the succession 





while Conservative gentlemen will accept only 

> Princ In the circumstances they agree to appoint 

{ place on the throne instead an elderly ento- 

Mr. Harrison. In the second Act Harrison’s 

r gn has begun. He has pleased and exasperated both 
_ i ctions by ordering that the one shall be in power on 
“ondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, while the other will 


eon Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Sunday 


'S presumably a dies non. He is on the point of passing 











another and more tyrannical law forbidding any marriage or 
engagement between members of the two parties. The 
reasons for this step are explained by the Prime Minister in 
a delightful piece of truly Gilbertian humour and logic. But 
the sands are running out. The Prince and the Princess 
love each other ; King Harrison is the missing Prince Harry 
who escaped from the asylum and came to England. His 
subjects demand a truce to party blindness. He resigns the 
crown of Antivaria forthe laurels of the perfect entomologist, 
and thus 


. . « « farewell to party quarrels ! 
For we know the best of morals 
Is that Love is Truth for ever, and that Truth’s for ever 
Love : 

Arthur M. Goodhart 
story music which 
Occasional wrong 
performance gave 


written for this well-told 
seemed melodious and _ tasteful. 
notes and the halting pace of the 


s, however, no reliable clue as to its 


has 





fitness for such a theme and for the whimsical verse of 
Mr. Alington. The score used at Liverpool, moreover, 
was an arrangement of the original. The resources of 


the David Lewis Theatre are somewhat limited as regards 
orchestra, but I have no doubt that in more familiar music 
these players would acquit themselves with much honour. 


> Vs 


THE DIAGHILEV BALLET 


There cannot be given gratitude enough to the Coliseum 
management—ever catholic-minded—for enabling the 
Diaghilev Ballet to be seen in London again. The 
difficulties attending the arranging of so prolon 
a season as we have just enjoyed were manifold and 
subtle. But they were all overcome by the urgent desire 
to see how this strange and romantic entity had fared 
since its previous brilliant successes here. And, having 
what must our judgment be? What new history 
has this wondrous organization made for itself? What new 
glory has been snatched by its protagonists? What new 
beauty have they reflected? I think the answer assuredly 
is: * No new glory ; no new beauty; and little new history 
worth the relating.’ Nor is this to be wondered at. It i 
important to bring to clear mind the exact nature of the 
phenomenon we call the Diaghilev Ballet. We do not wel 
to regard it as an object of solid definition, as we regard 
Italian opera or English cricket. This movement, which 
but a few years ago reverberated through all E-urope, was a 
True to the nature of all renaissance, 





ged 


seen, 


renaissance—no less. 





it had its small beginnings. As a young man, Serge 
Diaghilev published his remarkable magazine, .)/ 

skusstvo, which did so much to stir the Russian 
nation to be alive to the history of its artistic achieve 
ments. Then, with unerring judgment, he picked out 
his painters—Leon Bakst, Benois, Roerick, Gontcharova, 
Larinov, Derain, and Picasso; his composers, with 


Stravinsky, de Falla, and Ravel prominent among them ; 
and his choregraphists, Fokine, Nijinsky, and Massine— 
and with this resplendent band for his reinforcement he 
marched forth like a crusader to proclaim and establish 
This is old history now, but it is wise to turn to it on 
occasion, if only to realise that the Diaghilev Ballet gained 
“New Birth.’ 


renaissance 


the splendour of its name because it was 


Now renaissance cannot go on being a 


I cannot help feeling, however, that most of us 
here in England forget that obvious fact in this 
connection. We were once swept away by a sudden 
great wind from the East, and we expect now to 


be swept away whenever anything bearing the description 


‘Russian Ballet’ appears before our eyes. No audience 
in the world can more easily persuade itself that it ts 
transported than a London audience. During the past 


season at the Coliseum it was easy to observe in the oft 
criticisms a note of striving. Criticism was on its mettle, 
it must live up to—write up to quality ; 
it must bring forth its well-chosen adjectives, polish them, 
and drop them like jewels in the way of its going; it must 
be witty a little, entertaining a little, and full of sighs and 
yearning. This attitude led to considerable confusion as to 


cial 


1 subject of precious 
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real significar f the Diaghilev season. It was a} 
smorable event from many points of view, but] 
iefly, I am _ persuaded, because of the _ proven] 

lurability ¢ Id successes Looking back, the ballets | 
which stand out most notably for clear purpose, surety, | 
istency, and beauty are ‘la Boutique Fantasque,’ | 

r € Igor *The Three-Cornered Hat,’ and ‘Les 
Syviphides Ts t first is very obviously a fall from 
ra so far as creativ regraphy is concerned, and 
for all its spacio ntertainment, it cannot spoken of as 
| t haghi regime. he opening and closing 

e r are always a delightful experience 
wever, was happier is devisir of 

in rnered lat and’ «6©so long as we ave 

r ts « t \ alusia idiom as 

S ] a nm W ikovsky, it will remain 

4 ee rreat tall nts o m hor- 
le | icasso, and Massine ave brought 

a i n of pirit here that yo will 

rdly find in any other ullet. The Fokine ballets, 

ul aled as el ntly as ever they did, even if they 

i truth ut moti l ancing has its 
limitations a as ‘classical ancing. It is precisely 
I Sy $ perfectly mtained within 

I it r fails to cast its spell a to 

] ig! ym wit! g a sense f touch or 
That Di ilev Ballet i t a loss for direction, 

1 pu W plain t Se in t much 

5 1 loudl ralded ‘I Train Bleu,’ with 

which the season opene In all art, dullness is for ever the 
iv For t reason we can find no shriving 

r Darius Mil i and 5 usic, r for La Nijinska and 

r wegraphy r r Jean Cocteau and his shallow 
ari Milhaud is especially not to be forgiven, for he 

as proved himself a very ingenio 1 witty writer of 
let music i his ‘Saudades d danced by 

ia ypokova and Massine, in htmare of a 

production, * You’ Surprise sets out to 
ul musical ymedy, nd succeeds only in adding 
water vea $ I t over-1 hes itself (as in the 
" of h Cata »f Flowers’), and musical comedy 
chs last and | ] e remembers the 
well yured tunes 1 is writing just 
Of him it ¢ idedashort span 
f life t isical y along way 
Train Bleu’ was the execution. Anton Dolin’s 

Beau Gos wa rilliant work wasted on poor material 
allt more brilliant in that he had been brought forward 

a classical da r (In ‘ Aurora’s Wedding,’ howbeit, he 

pared fa rably with Stanislas Idzikovsky.) La 

Ni ka herself her inventions to a certain extent 

y her amusing c f ‘La Championne de Tennis,’ 

ving said this, you have said all. Regard it as an 

7 aS an eccentricity, or as unfathomable 

satir in the 1d you will find that *‘ Le Train Bleu’ is a 

thi f uss if he go about to 
; P 

I f t will depend upon the 

its still possessed of the old 

2 for rkable power of 

ving above all he has the 

st endo turn and confound and 

t t for the breaking of 

w ground he has found nobody to take the places of 

| ne and Massine. The erring of Fokine was on the 

i romat >; that of Massine on the side of 





time, and 
a special 


tellectualism ’ ; t both were men of their 
interpart of 





phase and en\ Now, perhaps more than ever, 
sitive medi ded, and for all we can know, he is 
to be fo It seems, then, that the one remaining 
c r this child of art and nature is to return to nativity, 


1 again be brought forth gloriously. BA MAINE. 





I rary accompanists are wanted for girls’ singing 
lasses Battersea (Monday evenings d_ Poplar. 
ylunteers s 1 write to Miss M. W. Barbour, Women’ 
resbyter Settlement, 50, East India Dock Road, F.14. 
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London Concerts 


‘THE MESSIAH’ AT QUEEN’S HALI 


The Alexandra Palace Choral Society, under Mr. Allen 
Gill, came up to Queen’s Hall on the first Sunday in the 
New Year to sing ‘The Messiah.’ Conductor and ir 
attorded several indications that in happier circumstances 
they could have done their part well towards a vigoro nd 
fresh ‘ Messiah’ performance. We did not get this by any 
means, as it happened. Like other * Messiah’ 
performances to-day this one amounted to nothing much 
rite. Such is the penalty ted 
having com] i 
ject! If this music ha 
yth we should hear it less 
r execution. But piety 

vad art. 
were largely due to the 


most 


more than a conventional 


t by thei 





masterpiece ona Divine sul 








associated with a pagan 
frequently, but with a 






here again allords a « 
The faults at this 
assumption that, 


nance 





: knowing ‘ The Messiah’ so well, 
I 


very OF 


there was no need for rehearsal. orchestral pl 
was extraordinarily slack. ‘ But, then’ (no do 
players were saying), ‘it is only **The Messiah 





Allen Gill, while permitting applause, could not spare the 
Handel’s luding ritornels. Final 
(apart from Miss Margaret Balfour) 
and the fact 
at this important concert is a 
falling-away in 

Miss Dora Lal 
doubt have perfectly fitted some 


time to perform con 
the solo singing was not 
what Ilandel-singing sho 


apparently foun 1 acceptabl 





ve, 
sent-d 
Cc} arming 
Charming 


veasure of the pre singing 


classical style. bette, whose 


appealing manner would no 


modern music, had not the solid technical basis want for 
singing this. Mr. Tudor Davies adheres still to a liar 
constricted mode of utterance which, its sugges 


the listener’s comfor \ 





liscomfort to the singer, ruins 
pity, for he might, it would seem, | so attracti 
possessing the rarity of a true tenor voice. Mr. Pet 
Dawson was the bass. 

he choir was a good, useful body, and Mr. Allen Gill 


had it well in 


movement too. 


hand 


. had thoroughly sane views on 
Faulty as one has been compelled t 


declare the performance, it was no doubt excellent 
m by the usual standard of Christmastime 
* Messiahs.’ That, of course, is the pity of it! C, 


U.S.A., first 


M. Vladimir Shavitch, of : 
which occasion 


appeared in London, I think, last | 
Hofmann with him 
appeared again, the pianist this time bein 
Lerner. She played only the Tchaikovsky B flat minor 
Concerto, perhaps the vulgarest work in the 
repertory, but she played it very beautifully, and 





was associated 








wish to hear her in something more and somet! 
She never gave forth harsh tone, 
fluent and easy, and she showed a sense of the 
phrase, and treated it accordingly. 

There, precisely, was the sort of way in which the orc! 
failed. avitch, as last year, 
an ordinarily sound, competent conductor, but not one wh 
can—at all events, on the meagre rehearsal allowance 
our London orchestras—inspire a body of players to give 
by all t 


stras in 


her exect 
val 


any 








M. S showed himself to be 





their very best, and to make a success of what, 
rules of commonsense and the experience of orch 
every country but this, ought to be a failure. 

lhe programme was familiar enough, and if the members 
of the orchestra had pulled themselves together they could 
indoubtedly have done better. It consisted of the Concert 
mentioned, the Brahms ‘Academic’ Overture and 
Symphony, and the Strauss ‘Don Juan.’ That is 
sort of programme we have the right to expect 
L.S.O., for surely every concert should have 
modern interest. But it is about the only sort 
season these players are giving us, 

We used to be proud of this Orchestra, and we all be 
again—some day, when it stops playing the fool wit 
conductors from the ends of the earth (a different one 4 


its t 
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Z man who will not spare its feelings in the|It was a comedy. One said, ‘I would like to hear that 
jeem its reputation. The material is there. We | again, but not just now.’ 
P. A. S. There are several ways of arranging old folk-tunes for 
ncert work, and none better than M. Bartok’s as 
\ \ HONY ( IN kk r ; hi » } 
i : x shown in his seven Rumanian Folk-Dances. The tunes 
ramme of the first symphony concert could be| have a tang in them, M. Bartok’s harmony is just exotic 
ribed as reactionary, for apart from a selection of | enough to take them well away from the drawing-rooms of 
Ist’s * I Planets’ it consisted of compositions} the west, the orchestration is vivacious, and each piece 
m the } eneration of twenty years | says what it has to say and leaves it. M 
" te ‘ hed ‘old a le] aia , 
nda 1a 1 1 \fter thes tw W WOT! t 4 ! gar 
“ . 
" ; soht ( —e : 
1 Mendelsso qm course t I arse a third, t band part ving arr 
exaggerate things twenty ye ; } 1 the ver nerge 1 ' t rtis r m n 
erations are wont to do. But sur triumphantly play t—Mr. Goossens © flute 
g too! 1 of this going back to oO yboe, two clarinets, two bassoor two | , and trumpet. 
Vood’s s € le tri oe > utters by) f ' ‘ } ] 
eme? Ile tri 1 tc eniven matters by | 1f the Fantasy suffered a in this hasty process r i 
the Handel Concerto and adding brass and | observed it, for it is not all of it m in which a wr 
yre The ‘tou wp’? fr "ESS = e pe 
re, of hing up” process W well | not nds obviously wrong. Stridor and clangour, w 
cf rime wa a gether a iccess. j , alternate wi hits nost | an re lr © 
nak y ) ull ii rt wine 10 matt riw talk her oO twel writing } Mr 
sured is the proportion of bitters. The Haydn | , ns himself h i] the tom t | 
shin atlas tan h . s}} : 
he otner ome . “pan a : ght, and a weli 1 exploring-grour Ilere wa nes tricker\ 
pestoomanse realised to perfection deli te | covering of weakness [t w 4 spirit saving, and rather 
i-world music. Ihe organ part of the] ;omantic in it lage Oa ; ‘I would li eas 
+ g =. rv . » ” P sAAla = » 
rto was playe very ably by Mr. F. Kiddle, | phat agait 1d at once 
part of Mendelssohn’s Concerto was even Other events were t first o1 str performa . 
itly played by M. Toscha Seidel. But even if f Ravel’s * Tzi '-. & : a nlavir 
rivalled the late Sarasate in skill and brilliancy ager = ‘ AOE SE NET . 
enaaglenag gt . ons GEES “J+ |} violin solo; and sor traightforward Ba inging y 
Violin Concer would be Mendelssohn’s ! wr, Frank Philli M 
rto for that, and we have had too m ( 
’ th rty 4 ur I iv t the slightest } sire to 
irtues I maint ily that le to . 
rt st things. Pianofort Frank Bridg * Phantas Ouar 1 admirably t 
( hit ] Bh a 1 
S if Drilliant an ac than styl " peran t t Nd y | notort ur 
rt ie is long since by commo wl ave a first recital at lol! Hall on J ary I 
4 a t retir list. The rest of plaver ure very well ate f r 
i Ww irom th point f view of a r yet the n ati r y i r | g st 
le ’ r 
rt. W negligible Bb. \ it is ertheless already fr rom t t 
ee 5 y that us y go with a rforma y ew 
I A tio I their | m \ my y 
S art ga rst recital in London |< 1 M r f au I ¢ l 
fully, whol But t first | tect merely punt Lua \ 
M (Duarte G raised hopes that were ter ation which did 1 ite agree w ! f 
i f " at ! ( ing was s how grea r 1 el l I t ut N 
wat ; f geration that it aroused | d th view re defensibl We all evel 
t al quar of th 1S \s | must testify li t tr ut is i a ‘ 
rs rea t 1 su t it becan ase this mer I I ming € t ract 
I rt, ho rr they hi him and how- | It I f € artet, W 
I ¢ $ 1 was not ‘in their ) und gi certa pro £ ll r 
' 
rtai that aracteristic t eina t . 
ha rr nerves of t tr M rt 
ro H t, and the 
J 
clos S yn firme » ’ 
: . - : I. To Sel arious appearar and per r ¢ 
MI ir \ gest ard ‘ 1 
r} : » 1 in thi tr nav t so far f ¢ t Ag 
ey wer ippier in Beethov ’ | f 
nein *s schiane Oh Pt rs by whi hey were ral re i f rs 
4 naps, 1 ¢ v ni . , 1.°99 1 
: i ft ical s He 4 r i H 
Béla Bartik’s. I fess t first 
ea SO ‘ he been broug ) in miners’ can Ww hav 
Dartok § WOrkK was one | somewnat!., |; ) ’ 1 ¢ ] j 
“eee 11 bal ashioned me kin an instrument 1 mastered it t 
ideas very elaborately decked out. It will], hild 
- } cl ) t > chiid nature——t wt 
e re + tie an if ee win I rn £ eni I 
S Ct hoveities, ana ois opinion ' 
’ : preity ee Hell-for-Leather Joe In a civilised communi 
! ed sr, let me also add that I had ‘Re ae | . ©.22.3 3 
— “ } } ch a being becomes inevitably a soloist, and Seidel ha 
ity seeing the score either before or after the , : . ' : lah! 
| , : ull the additional qualificatior f the virtuoso—relial 
ut whatever one thought of the music, , : iy ant " ; rf 
. " | memory, zz? 61or telling ellects, and a pleasant pl atform 
no question as to the excellence of the per +] , , | 14 
; hie f ; . manner. If these things do not enthra!l us as they would 
imirable for unanimity and accuracy. B. V. 7 : } 
. ’ have done forty years ago, it is that with the great | ress 


MILHAUD, BARTOK, GOOSSENS | in the art of violin playing which began with the appearance 


: M Clot ‘ | of Kubelik there has been also a higher standard of apprecia 
lsea Music Club gave an enlivening conce ls . } 
vn Hall , 5 > M Eur: 5 7 reo at! tion and criticism. We are apt to take for granted great 
wn Ifall on January 13. Mr. Eugéne Goossens | : . 
— J - 4 IBENE GOOSSENS | executive ability in a soloist, and to give greater importance 
ge, with an excellent small orchestra. [to interpretative genius 
iterpret: us. 


So far Seidel has not given us an 
opportunity to gauge his talents in this direction. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto he played at (ueen’s Hall has 
been played so often and by so many different players that 
it can no longer bear an individual stamp. There was a 
time when the last movement acted as a sort of race-course 
for virtuosi who wished to test speed and staying-power. 
That, however, was stopped years ago by Lady Hallé’s 
refusal to bow to fashion, and proving conclusively that 
a reasonable pace was far and away most suitable for the 
nt of tonalities, juxtaposition of sonorities, &c music. Since then, any violinist who attempts the Concerto 





M. Darius Milhaud did not write his Symphony | 
ng parts four rire. But whether he did it 
wel round his head or with a tongue in 

we were amused. If he meant it for a 


1¢ 18th century while talking like the 2Ist? 
urts behaved individually like the parts of an 
ut they quarrelled violently among themselves. 
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some feature common to the 
rea another. At Wigmore Hall, Seidel played a 
Nardini Concerto, exceedingly simple, unsophisticated 
n a rather unimaginative Suite of Sinding, and the 
o’ Sonata of Tartini. The last was the only piece 
th musical pretensions, and he played it very sweetly and 


must perforce reproduc 


Tu f 
ng I 


nusic, 


‘Ty 


very neatly. But we till waiting to see this fine 
technical apparatus put to its proper use, viz., the 
interpretation of great music. B. V. 


The concert London and North-Eastern Railway 
Musical Society, at (Queen’s Ilall, on December 20, has three 
memory: (1) The size of the male-voice choir, 
red over two hundred and filty, all genuine 
Dr. Stanley 


f the 


slaims on the 
which numb 


railwaymen; (2) the restraint and sobriety of 








Marchant’s new cantata, ‘Christmas Eve’; (3) the general 
air of 4Jonho the programme was Christmassy, and 
Col. W. Johns (;alloway had the audience singing on 
every provocation. 

\ brother choir to the above—the Railway Clearing 
Ilouse Musical Society—gave its concert at Kingsway Hall 

Januar }, un Mr. John E. West. Ilere was a 
programme rich in good things, arranged more or less 
historically—madrigals, glees, a bit of Mendelssohn (‘To 

Sons of Art’), part-songs, with folk-song arrangements 
and the ‘ Tannhauser’ Pilgrims’ Chorus for further variety. 
I choir rose to its best in its most difficult work— 
Dunhill’s ‘The Wind and the Kain 


Competition festival Record 








HI} \ AN | VA 

The third Festival takes place at Kingsway Hall on 
February 23, 25, 27, and 28. Here is a feast of beautiful 
music—helped by the salt of competition, and the good 


counsel of the ju 
the musical public of the London district. 
hear that the entry is good. The syllabus may be had from 
Mr. A. H. M. Kempe, 36, Connaught 
iid look out for the publi 
ssions, which are not yet 


iges—that should be warmly supported by 
We are glad to 


. secretary, 
W.2. Readers 


announcements of the ti 


sho 


oquar 


es of thes 


settled, as entries are still being received at the time of 
writing. 

H EI EI The Mrs. Sunderland Competitions 
ypen at Huddersfield on February The competitors’ list 


is larger than before, although fewer choirs have entered. 


WIN sTER.—The Winchester and County Musical 

{ March. Five orchestra! 

neerts have been arranged, one under Mr. Adrian C. Boult, 
the others under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 


Festival is to occupy five days in 


Music in the Provinces 


\ DALE.—In the 
the Choral Society per 
and part-songs by Brahms 
of Newcastle, conducted, 


tenor soloist. 


Temperance Hall, on December 13, 
med * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ 
and ( Mr. H. Harland, 
and Hodgson was the 


Sowen, 
Mr. G., 


BARNSTAV'LE.—At the concert given by the Musical 
Festival Society, on December 11, the choir sang Elgar’s 
*The Snow,’ with string and pianoforte accompaniment, 
and ‘ Fly, singing bird,’ Cornelius’s “The Surrender of the 
Soul,’ and “Come, if you dare’ from Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur,’ 
with Dr. S. R Miss Mary Moore and 
Mr. Keith Falkner sang songs. Dr. H. J. Edwards, 


conductor of the Society, played pianoforte music, and 


Gibbs as soloist. 


joined Mr. Alfred Moyle in Elgar’s Cello Concerto. 





BIRMINGHAM.—At one of the weekly mid-day concerts a 
small body of string players, with Mr. J. Hoch in char; 
gave a delightful performance of Mozart’s Serenade for 
strings. A Handel Concerto Grosso and _ Bach’s 
* Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, were also given with much 
spirit and enjoyment. On another occasion a player new 
to the city was heard in violin solos by Bach and Dvorak. 
Miss Katie Goldsmith is finely equipped with brilliant 


technique and musical feeling. Her playing of the 
unaccompanied Bach Chaconne was rich in tone, and held 
the listeners’ interest tothe end. ——The dna Willerby Trio 
(the Misses Edna Willerby, Gwenda Eaton, and Audry 
Evans) gave a sincere and musicianly performance of 


Haydn’s Trio in A major on January 15. A Phantasy in 
C minor by Frank Bridge was also given, though here an 
over-slow fem fo told against the work.——The Dorian Trio 
(the Misses Kathleen Washbourne, Pauline Taylor, and 
Enid Lewis) showed sound musicianship, and played with 
sympathy and understanding, on January 10, The players 
come from Wales, where they are engaged in the propaga- 
tion of chamber music in the schools and colleges. Three 
pieces by Armstrong Gibbs were included in the programme, 
with two Welsh Miniatures by E. T. Davies, and Rutland 
Boughton’s ‘Celtic’? Prelude. ——At the third concert of 
the Catterall series, the programme consisted of works by 
Brahms. In the C minor Pianoforte (Quartet and the 
(Juintet in F minor, Miss Beatrice Hewitt was the pianist. 
——At a Sunday night concert, Mr. Paul Beard, the leader 
of the City Orchestra, played Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. Bantock’s ‘Old English’ Suite—an arrangement 
of five pieces by Byrd and others—was included in the 
same programme.——The principal feature of the Sunday 
night concert on January 1! was the second performance 
in England of Delius’s Violoncello Concerto. The work is 
in the composer’s own peculiar idiom. The writing 
for solo ’cello is especially beautiful, and is very much the 


outstanding thread amid a closely woven texture of 
characteristic Delius harmonies. Miss Beatrice Harrison 
was an inspired player in the solo part. At the same 


concert a little-known Motet of Mozart was beautifully sung 
by Miss Emily Broughton. 


BrisroL.—In the Salon of the British Music Society, or 
December !5, the Clifton Chamber Concert ()uintet played 
Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, Brahms’s Violin Sonata in 


G, and Faureé’s first (Quartet for pianoforte and _ strings. 
The players were Miss Winifred Davey (pianoforte), 
Mr. Maurice Alexander and Miss Hilda Barr (violins), 


Mr. Alfred Best (viola), and Mr. Percy Lewis (cello). 


Bury.—In the Athenzum Hall, cn December 15, were 
performed Haydn’s sixteenth Symphony, arranged for flute 
(Mr. C. W. A. King). violin (Miss Mary Roach), violoncello 
(Mr. Harvey Frost), and pianoforte (Mr. Leonard Faires), 
a Pianoforte Trio by Widor, Ilenry Eccles’s Violoncello 
Sonata, Mozart’s Sonata for two pianofortes (the second 
pianoforte part arranged for flute and violin), and Haydn’s 
‘Surprise’ Symphony, arranged for the same instruments. 
Mr. E. II. Bond (vocalist) and Mrs. Leonard Faires 
(pianoforte) also contributed to the programme, which was 
arrranged by Mr. Leonard Faires. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—On January 8 the Musical 
Society performed * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and the 
‘Death of Minnehaha,’ and the Orchestra played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony. Mr. Hugh 
Fowler conducted, and Mr. T. J. Woodall assisted at the 
organ, 


CLEVEDON.—The Philharmonic Society performed the 
first two parts of ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘A Tale of Old Japan,’ 
on December 16. Choir and orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. E. H. Hazell, numbered a hundred, and the principal 
singers were Miss Olive Franks, Miss Winifred Marshall, 
Mr. Seymour Dossor, and Mr. Reginald Bussell. 

Diss.—Ipswich Male Choir, conducted by Mr. J. Job, 
visited Diss on January 14 and sang Elgar’s ‘ The Wanderer, 
Percy E. Fletcher’s * Loraine, Loraine, Loree,’ Bantock’s 
*‘O Sweet Delight,’ Brewer’s ‘ Ballad when at Sea,’ and 

| Ethel Boyce’s ‘ The Bowl.’ 
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— 
Fas! RNE.—Holst’s ‘ Fugal Concerto’ was one of the | Theatre. Mr. John Tobin conducted, and the principals 
features of a Symphony concert given by the Municipal | were Miss Beryl de Willacy, Mr. Samuel Dring, Mr. John 
Orchestra on January 9, under Capt. Amers. The/| Lawrenson, and Mr. Robert Mawdsley. 
Symt was Schubert’s ‘Unfinished.’ Miss Marjorie | 
7 Hayw layed the Saint-Saéns B minor Violin Concerto. MANCHESTER.—So rarely does one hear the orchestral 
: : accompaniments to ‘The Messiah’ played with scrupulous 
; Fel ..—In the Coronation Ilall, on December TT, | ang fastidious care, that it seems worth while recording 
the C | Society gave its first public performance, con-| that Harty handled them in a manner only equalled 
S ducted Miss E. M. Scandrett. The programme | ;, my experience on two occasions (once bj ‘Wood 


‘The Dance,’ from ‘The Bavarian Highlands,’ | 
1 Summer’ (West), ‘A Franklyn’s Dogge’ 
, and ‘Gipsy Life’ (Schumann). 


and once by Beecham}. And this is all the more 
| semarkable perhaps, as the Orchestra had played ‘The 
| Messiah’ eleven times inside a fortnight, and probably 
Eight hundred children enjoyed a concert | were (so to say) thoroughly sick of it.—--The only Halk 

r them at the Pier Pavilion on January 16 by the | concert given aftez the recess at the time of writing was the 
Mr. Basil Cameron conducted movements | second purely orchestral programme of this season, and the 
nphonies by Haydn and Beethoven, Schuberts| public’s habits had hardly flowed back into their normal 
> Ballet music, Gounod’s ‘ Funeral March of a| channels if one may judge by the diminished attendance. 
and Quilter’s ‘Children’s Overture.’ Mr. | Conductor and players revelled in Tchaikovsky’s No. 5, and 
es gave the audience a lesson on the orchestral | the solo wind players, in a Mozart Divertimento (how 


with zz voce question and answer. This | accurately the title describes the piece !), almost converted 

t of six such concerts sanctioned by the Board of | one to the belief that chamber music would be a success in 

: Free Trade Hall. The ‘St. Antony’ Chorale Variations of 

Brahms again brought into prominence Harty’s qualifications 

Dohnanyi’s Variations for pianoforte and| for the interpretation of this composer in his miniature and 
(on the old French song, “Ah, vous dirai-je,| more fanciful aspects as in the broader and majestic ones. 
were played, on January 15, by Miss Helen| _——Towards year-end and on the eve of its first 
he Philharmonic Orchestra, under Sir Henry| Continental tour to Warsaw, Lemberg, Lodz,_Kieff, and 
The conductor’s arrangement of a Suite from] Berlin, the Catterall Quartet once again devoted an entire 
ped to make up an interesting programme. evening to Brahms’s chamber music—the sort of experience 
that one pigeon-holes for future reference, because every- 
thing conspired to make it a great one. Miihlfeld and 
Draper may have played superbly in the Clarinet (Quintet in 


Jarrow. — The Philharmonic Society performed 
Caractacus ’ on December 17, under Mr. George Dodds. 


Li —Pianoforte Quartets by Joseph Jongen (Op. 23) | other days, but there is no mistaking Harry Mortimer’s 
. an ua S Dy oset . Pp. =), ? - t 2 

McEwen (‘Nugae’), and Fauré (Op. 115), were heard at | S¥Premacy in these days. ——At the second Isaacs chamber 
the Bohemian chamber concert on January 14, Miss Ivy | concert Miss Hobday, Miss Hayward, and Mr. Cedric 


| Sharpe played the Mozart E major and the Kavel A minor 

Trios, and Miss Dora Stevens was the vocalist. ——On 
| December 19 the committee, conductor, and members of the 
| Hallé Orchestra invited the elementary school-children of 
| Manchester to a specially drafted programme of orchestral 
4 Livi —The second of Mr. John Tobin’s informal | music. There were some knowing kiddies who expatiated 
iber concerts, on December 15, was devoted to the| on the A//egretto of Beethoven’s eighth Symphony or the 

of Mr, Gerrard Williams, who gave particulars about | Wagner ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ or sniffed superciliously at 
the works performed. These included a String ()uartet, | Liadov’s ‘ Musical-Box,’ but give me the lad who plumped 
two groups of pianoforte pieces (among these were| for Brahms’s ‘’Ungry Dances,’ and clapped with his boots 


Smith being at the pianoforte and Mr. Laurence Turner 
uding the strings. ——-Mr. Eugéne Goossens conducted the 
eds Symphony Orchestra, on January 17, in the ‘ Eroica’ 
Symphony and Stravinsky’s * Vire-Bird’ Suite. 

















‘Pot-Pourri’ and ‘ Propriety, Prunes, and Prisms’), and | during the ‘ Rakoczy March’ of Berlioz. © a 
some songs. The performers were the Barker ()uartet, 
Mr. Tobin, Mr. Hugh Peters, and Mr. John Ward.| Newecasrie.—At King’s Hall, Armstrong College, on 
: ——Weingartner was again the conductor at  the| January 10, Miss Vally Lasker and Miss Nora Day played 
= Poilharmonic concert on December 16. The orchestra| two-pianoforte arrangements of modern orchestral music, 
® played Wagner’s ‘ Faust’ Overture, Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter’ }including Vaughan Williams’s * Pastoral’ Symphony, 
ny, the Overture to ‘The Mastersingers,’ and} Holst’s ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite, and Vaughan Williams’s 
: eethoven’s seventh Symphony. The choir, conducted ‘London’ Symphony.——The Buda-Pesth Quartet paid a 
: y Dr. A. W. Pollitt, sang two of Brahms’s part-songs, | visit, with Miss Dorothy Helmrich, on January 15, and 
’Vineta’ and ‘In Autumn.’——The newly-formed Wallasey | played, in addition to Schumann and Tchaikovsky, a 


and Orchestral Association gave its first concert | Dittersdorf Quartet. 
Brighton Tower Theatre on December 17. | 








Messiah’ was the work chosen, the performers} Oxroxp.—-At the third Subscription Concert in .the 
numbering three hundred and fifty. Dr. James Lyon| Town Hall, on December 4, the Orchestral Society, 
ted. ——At Crane Hall matinée on December !7,|/ conducted by Mr. Guy Warrack (deputising for 


Rack 


Bach's Concerto in D minor for two violins and small] Mr. Maurice Besly), played Glinka’s ‘Russlan and 
tehestra was played, with Miss Isabel McCullagh and | Ludmila’ Overture, Delius’s ‘On hearing the first cuckoo 











piss Gertrude Newsham as soloists ; Miss McCullagh played | in spring,’ and Brahms’s first Symphony.- St. Aldate’s 
: fandel’s Violin Sonata in A, and Miss Edith Stewari| Choral Society, numbering eighty voices, sang Cowley 
ing Arias by Bach and Handel.——On December !7,| Carols during Christmas week, and will sing Vaughan 
the Liverpool Choral Society gave ‘Elijah,’ under Mr. | Williams’s ‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols’ in February.—— 
j ror wesg Ingram.——Before members of the British Music On January 9, the Harmonic Society, under Mr. Reginald 
vociety and the Incorporated Society of Musicians Jacques, performed *The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ Holst’s 
‘rol. E. P. Campagnac, Professor of Education at/‘A Festival Chime’ and ‘I vow to thee. my country,’ 
¢ averpool niversity, lectured, on January ©, on ‘ What is} Stanford’s ‘On a hill there grows a flower,’ and Walker’s 
( ages >” accepting Sir Henry Hadow’s definition: | ‘ The splendour falls.’ 
§ . of creating significant forms in sound.’——At the | 
as mic Concert on January 13 Sir Herry Wood| Piymourn.—The ‘Hiawatha’ trilogy was performed 
me Conducted ‘ Venus,’ * Mercury,’ ‘ and ‘ Jupiter’ from Holst’s| on December 8 by the Samuel Coleridge-Taylor Society 
my The Planets’ (the whole Suite has not yet been heard at | and the string band of the Royal Marines. Mr. Douglas 
erpool), [he programme further included Parry’s| Durston conducted, and the soloists were Miss Hilda Blake, 
» Wglish Suite,’ a ‘Miniature Suite? by Andreae, ‘The | Mr. Walter Glynne, and Mr. Howard Fry. 
rvs S ~ by Satz, and Goldmark’s * Aus Italien’ | mt 
“fture.———-T"he Repertory Opera Company produced TorQuay.—On December 17 the Winter Orchestra, 


he Immortal Hour,’ on January 15, at the David Lewis |conducted by Mr. E, W. Goss, played Beethoven’s 
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( r 1 selectio from Thomas’s 
1 Ser Frank Bridge, and three members 
M { y W " Pianoforte ‘Juartet in| 
- , ‘My Lady Dragonily,’ 
. I r r Ss, Herbert Ivey, 
oi 
\ Whitley Bay 
S t ilia’s Day’ (Parr; n 
Mr. ( rge W. Danskin 
, S y rcell 
rfou Dece er 15, 
mu ' Ir ns, St t 1 
rd Davi Cradl 
Nix ! Baintor | Fl 
r t | rl rt 
; , S " ip. 44) 
M i We ae Mr. S 
was g at the 
rol S e 
‘ . . iw wit! 
, , M Society 
‘ ‘Ty 
: ] Ir 
Ss I Mrs. M er 
Tay 
~~ 
Music in Scotland 
5 r Ww t 
y S ttis 
| t ter a 
' n, were g 
. rt l 
r ] 
\ ' tr ' . 
: S 1 Or str 
t anipa 
) | , Mus 
I i I I 
I I y i 
recovering 
lix Weir 
. ~ Or stra. a 
f i -al 
" f « , ser 
t r keeping audience ‘ 
rta Iie w rreatest 
pr t ince f Elgar’s .\ at 
" I vith gratifying enthusiasm. 
" W r y Vaclav Talich, 
| a ner W is la id 
Scott whi isly to 
t ther en S he arcl 
,K W \ int | no finer performances 
“New World r Franck Symphonies than 
‘ y Talict New works introduced by him 
[tal Kiet Concerto for wind quintet and 
r! nic whimsicality of which 
ir rewar symphonic poem, “In the 
Hill “storm in the mountains’ 
sit at a rate served to display the 
nmat virtuosity conductor und) =band.—— 
arski, w was ave followed Talich as conductor, 
found himself unab to leave Warsaw, and has 
lled his engagements; but out of evil cometh good, 
Talich will now carry on for an additional three weeks. 
Phe instrumental soloists made their first appearance 


1 Orchestra loscha 


Seidl, in the Brahms 
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Violin Concerto, displayed a virtuosic technique and a tone 
of remarkable depth and fullness, and, in his solo work 
treated us to a thorough-going and disarming russianisation 
I : ballet Mr. Ivy 





unde’ 


of Schubert’s * Rosam music, in 
Phillipowsky made a capital job of Rachmaninov’s C r 
Pianoforte Concerto, but was distinctly less successful in solos 





Miss Lilias Mackinnon intr 
oncerto to Glasgow, 


by Brahms and Choy 
the Scriabin F sharp minor Pianoforte (¢ 


in. 














and played solo Rachmaninov and Scriabin wit! ill 
and understanding, t some lack of individuality. The 
Glasgow ( ral Umon, supported by the § 
Orchest reviv Ilaydn’s ‘ Creation’ after a twer ne 
rs’ interval, and had a real success, { which 
t redit must ¢ t conductor, Mr. Wilfrid S t, 
w has worked bard to lift the Union out of t 
traditional rut of choralism. The chorus work AS 
in blend, balance, a rol, and was by turns s 
vivacious as require t it did look odd to see s 
heads bur in t copie in the familiar I 
eavens are ling Old abi dies ard The 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave concerts at Alloa, Dunfer 
Kirkeald \ The Glasgow Bach ¢ ir 4 
ast vely from Glasgow Studio a large 
Bac * Christm Orator —Miss Dorotl I 
ga 1 song 1 al, agai nder the vis of t ] 
N 1 SOci¢ (;lasgow branch na presented re 
artet f songs of ifferent schools* wit interpr e 
insight ar ers char — Phe Cal 
l Ladies’ Choir (cond or, Mr. 1 rpe 
1 war s hoir wit A gor record ir ' 
estival wor yav ‘e ssful cert [ par g 
w t r, M avid | Yacamini, ce t 
f é I r Madrigal §$ iety, 
hig 1S! tellige ‘ irabl tion, a f f 
li 4 e of ple nt light and rathes 
ty " ita ich incl 1 Holst’s ‘ Four S 
\ \ ] ‘Tr, a oT s of I 
s, ol 1 w, Scot re 
i Th ] Als ( I { 
W r) gave a performa 
| Phe Scotti M Mer nt 
t i arral ents I t 
5 rs tS \ndr in Augus ler r 
r. Herbert Wi ur , 
Music in Wales 
sus = 
\ \ —' las lege concert of the tern 
t } r and sixtieth, was inly orchestral, when tw 
andel ()vertures, * Tamerlar nd ‘Julius Cesar,’ w 
it ] ring by i¢ lents, were conduct V 
lent ncerned, Messrs. G. K. Smit and Kennet 
were M , * Der 
first vement sohn 
1 Holst’s te for 
le Lloyd r sang 
le u,’? an old Welsh carol popular 
W Year's Eve song, ‘Nos Galan, J nes > 
‘Sweet Kate.’--—On December 10, about eighty children 


attending the school violin classes, conducted by B. J. Lar 
ind others, gave an interesting demonstration of the result 
of their teaching. 





BANGOR.—The College Choral and Orchestral Society, 
assisted by music-students and the staff from the sister College 
at Aberystwyth, and others, gave a performance of Bach's 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion which roused great interest in the 
neighbourhood. The conductor Mr. E. T. Davies, 


the director of the College musical department. 


was 


Cakpirr.—On December 14, the Harmonic Society 
(choir and orchestra) performed * The Death of Minr ehaha, 
Gounod’s ‘Gallia,’ Elgar’s ‘ The Snew,’ for female voices 
and the second movement of Beethoven’s seventh Symphony 
Mr. Williams conducted. ——On December 13, 


| University College Choral Society, with string orchestt, 
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serforme 1 * Christmas’ Oratorio. Dr. David ata of fe > . 
, — ted. The small choir sang  Purcell’s Musical Wotes from EDroad 
ae ; ‘Jehova Iti sunt hostes,’ and Beethoven’s Pianoforte chaweimeniten 


: Trio in B ‘at was played. GERMAN\ 


















































t LLAN —A good performance of Parts | and 2 of 
5 Bach’s ° nas’ Oratorio was given in this little L NI N I IOLIN 
Monitgor » village by the Llandinam and Caersws The instrumental concerto is not popular form 
ans S ty, under the direction of Mr. W. R. | composition nowadays This has been the case at least in ‘ 
ratorio was preceded by Schubert’s ‘ Song of | Germany styl f writing ha 
e election of English and Welsh numbers | tended t sity In re t times 
asion. A semi-private repetition of the | (:erman themselves to ' 
perfor given at Gregynog Hall inthe New Year, | another i as the Russiar 
when S rd Davies accompanied at the pianoforte, | who pr ww been followe \ 
. and Mr Clements at the organ, assisted by a small | their Ge ! ty 2 oser 
y wi *ked uy as hostile to t ls f 1 
N M As ssf performance oi Part wr a 1anoforte ( rto that 1 i an amit to 
Christmas’ Oratorio was given by t ercome the dogmatic st ! lle linear 
B New ral So y Oo anuar 1, nd 1 by rpol aT W } t wider liberty in th 
MM It was pr i y a short ecti S f u l Y opera, °“D 
I I 1a few Christmas carols wing vn ma 2 1 ression upo rt of t 
p - t id I win a a tne ¢ ra rt rtor 
re latest work is a Vi ( certo id iti { 
ripest Thi hich has a ) haracter 
Music in FJreland f austerity, attempts | e ol rt 
ross it t modern ¢ rt rt yle 1 | 
abl ail om i , f 
: M ’Ilara, in conjunction wit Miss Rhoda | ¢ ~" & t ; a » . ; ; ; importa 
q yyable pupil concert at the Albey ul ‘ f rchestra The most strih f I 
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- o R.1 amber music recitals were resumed on g the younger conductors Mahlerian 
. mw Miss Jelly D’Aranyi (violin) attracted performance of t Symphony at the 
ag i af lience at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Let us hope it will the last. 
Be Miss iy was an efficient accompanist. i to correct and refine his works till they 
oe an ol Miss Ivy Fur ng’s Ladies’ Choral Society gave a concert | Were | rfe ed, and he certainly would have improved this 
| ee . the Metropolitan Hall, Dublin, on January |4, in aid of one, both in its sonority and in its str cture, he part 
idren My, Citizer i ull Fund, the artists in luding Mr. Percy | called /xterme gives one the impression of Mahlerian 
_ " Mr. Joseph Schofield, and Mr. F. H. Weaving, | work. It is very short, and resembles those ironical S 
' 7 Robinson, of the Carnegie Trust, has been | Which began with the third movement of his second 
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' Un Jar uary a unique incident in Dublin musical j item to Mahler’s physiognomy, yet may be accepted as 
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1 Coll i “rection of Mr. J. D. Markey, gave its hundred and| <dag?o, which, evidently inspired by the solemnity of 


niversary concert, quite a remarkable mile- | Anton Bruckner’s Symphonies, remains in a rather pre- 
ry of this famous civilian band. In 1882 | paratory state. If anyone was able to carry out Mabhiler’s 
m the All-Ireland brass band contest at the | ideas, it was Otto Klemperer, but he could make no more of 

bition, Dublin. | the work than it is. 
\rmy Band (No. 1), under Col. Frit Brase, | 
naking a provincial tour, commencing on January | 
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VIRTUOSI 


1g successful recitals in the South and West. Of these we have had two, both fully competent. The 
ton at Kilkenny and Carlow was most cordial. more striking was Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist. 
. vorschke, a Polish-Austrian pianist, announced | The other was the Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedman. Kubelik, 
2. — equal to Paderewski,’ has given several recitals at | the once-famous, appeared only the shadow of what he once 
3 Ork and at WV iterford, and displayed considerable virtuosity. | was. lle played a Violin Concerto of his own, cleverly 
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written by a musician who thinks not only of his instrument, 
If another violinist had played it, it 
would not have failed to make an impression upon the | 


t also of music. 


AvOLF WEISSMANN, 


nearers. 


NEW \ 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza promised us at the beginning of the 
two novelties, and one of these has already been | 
tthe Metropolitan. ‘ Janufa’ is a novelty in more 
[he composer himself, Leos Janacek, a 
was unknown out of his native 
echo-Slovakia until Marie Jeritza sang 
the title-role of this Vienna in igt8, Unfor 
tunately the work is sung here in German, but the whole 
atmosphere, scenery, costumes, folk-songs, and dances are | 
typically Czech, a juite as appropriate to sing 
it i lish as in German. It is dramatically acted, by 

ith Jeritza and Metzenauer (the step-mother) who, instead 
makes her 
As a spectacle 
be called a but as a musical 
s nothing in it to remember but the 
Undoubtedly in its native land 
&e., would 
that could 


IRA 





than one. 
yre-and-ten, 


senses 
man of three-sc 
surroundings in ¢ 
opera at 


) 
} 
i 


nd it would be 


costumes, 


gorgeous Wagnerian 
the wash-tub. 


wearing 


appearance bending over 





nufa an success, 
ym position 
the ances. 
well as the scenery, 
listeners, but it is not an 
so far from its home. 
‘revival’ of the season at the Metropolitan 
be an immense success. Itis many years since 
’ was last given at our opera-house, and the title 
role is again sung by its last impersonator, Antonio Scotti. 
is known in England as well as in America as 
although it is ten years since he | 
heard at Covent Garden, his voice retains remarkable | 
freshness. [ven after his twenty-five years at 
the Metropolitan the great artist in this first performance 


folk-songs ar 
costumes, 
opera 


The latest 


Mr. Scotti 






in inimitable actor, and 





was 
consecutive 


»wed no fatigue in * Falstaff,’ although he was on the} 
stage almost from the beginning to the end. He was| 

rrounded by an excellent group of fellow-artists. The 
scenes and the stage management were so sumptuous and so 
perfect that no words but superlatives can be used in 
speaking of them. (ne could suggest to Mr. Gatti that he | 
nee! not search for novelties when he can give us such 
revivals as * Falstatt. | 


The League of American Composers and the International 
Guild were both formed for the ostensible 
of introducing ‘modern music’ to an ill-informed 
public. It is true that both of these organizations have | 
band of followers who applaud indiscriminately | 
that is performed, but this does not mean that | 


Composers’ 


irpose 


a large 


ytning 


to be revolutionized and all that is sane is to be 
to the ash-bin. No better fate than this is 
much of the modern music we are obliged to | 





st , and probably most of it will sooner or later be 
found there, but occasionally some of it presents us with 


ew ideas that have value. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the first concert of the Guild was the first 
appearance in New York of Eugene Goossens as conductor. 


Ile conducted a long list of freakish emanations from both 
\ n and unknown brains, and added his own Fantasy 
for wood-wind. The fact that these ultra-modern 
achievements are received with delirious applause from 
packed houses would be less disturbing to our equanimity 
were it not for the undisputed fact that this love for| 
distortion and ‘something different’ seems to affect 
»dy. Thus almost all our favourite conductors are | 
striving to give w readings to our best-beloved classics. 
When Mr. Stokowski feels called upon to sentimentalize 
the nobility of Franck’s D minor Symphony, we feel like 
weeping, and wish we had stayed at home. 

$o far Kurt Schindler has escaped the disease, and not | 
only gives us novelties and unfamiliar compositions that | 
deserve a hearing, but also without any attempt at| 
Mr. Schindler’s Schola Cantorum has no} 
competitors, for no other choral organization attempts to | 
produce the things he offers to the public. His principal | 
number in his first concert this winter was the fourth Act of | 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Sadko.’ Thecomplete opera has never | 
given except in Russia. London, Paris, and New| 


K Ww 


everyi 


50 


sensationalism. 


been 


York are familiar with the excerpt, ‘The Submarine Ballet,’| him to get out, whereat there 





| and appears again re-scored. 


| comes forward and offers to share the game. 


| The latter thereby becomes blind. 


| roughly interrupts their mirth. 





produced by Diaghilev. The fourth Act is called 
“Novgorod Fair,’ and is an adaptation from a symphonic 
poem written on the same theme in the ’seventies, some 
twenty years before ‘Sadko’ was produced as an opera, 
Probably the whole opera would not be successful here, but 


this excerpt is delightful, showing Korsakov at his best 
when he seeks merely to entertain. The wanderings of the 
minstrel Sadko, and his marvellous adventures, are 


charmingly depicted by orchestra and chorus, and (in a 
lesser degree) by the soloists. The composer seems to care 
less for his solo work than for any other. It is to be deplored 


| that we had only two hearings of this fascinating com. 


position, and also that the hearer was constantly distracted 


| by snatches of ‘Ie Coq d’Or,’ so that his whole attention 
| could not be centred on what was less familiar to his ears, 


The remainder of the Schola concert was devoted to an 
Act from Chabrier’s ‘ Briseis,’ heard here some ten years 
ago. The composition has merit, but Chabrier is no match 
for Korsakov, and it seems a pity to present the Irench 
music at such a disadvantage. 

It is the fashion for Americans, as well as our friends 
overseas, to scolf at the American composer. But some 
names deserve immortality, and among them those of 
Charles Martin Loetiler and Charles Tomlinson Griffes, 
Ihe untimely death of the latter has been truly called a 
“tragic loss to American art.’ One of his finest compositions, 
“The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan,’ was played lately by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. In spite of the youth of the 
composer, this tone-poem is so full of beauty that it is 
impossible not to believe that world-wide fame awaited his 
maturity. Charles Martin Loetiler is still alive, and gives 
us only a few works for orchestra, but these few are gems 
indeed. His ‘Poem for Orchestra’ (also played by the 
Philharmonic this winter) was written twenty-five years ago, 
If it does not quite reveal the 
genius shown in his ‘Pagan Poem,’ Loefiler’s imagination 
entrances us, and always leaves us with the feeling that he 


still has much to say. M. H, Fin 


PARIS 


M. Rolf de Maré and his Swedish Ballet cherish the 
ambition of renovating the art of choregraphy. To that 
effect they declare war on all stage convention, and claim to 
have captured the very throb of life and shoved it into the 
new ballets actually presented to the public. A tirst series 
of novelties staged at the Théatre Champs- Elyse es com- 
prised ‘Le Tournoi Singulier’ (‘The Golf Links’) by M. 
Roland Manuel ; ‘ Le Porcher,’ a ballete derived from astory 
by Andersen, the music being drawn from Swedish popular 
songs and dances arranged and orchestrated by M. P. 0. 
Ferroud; ‘Le Roseau,’ a Persian legend set to music by 
M. Daniel Lazarus; and ‘ La Jarre,’ a choregraphic story in 
one Act by Pirandello-Casella, music by Alfredo Casella. 

As generally happens, the wildest of revolutionaries prove 
often to be docile agents of convention. Such is the case 
with the new ballets intended to upset stage tactics. ‘Le 
Yournoi Singulier’ is an amiable effort to explain the old 
legend of how Love came to be blind. While Love— 
personified by M. Jean Borlin, the chief dancer and 
choregrapher of the Company—is out on the links, Folly 
Forthwith 
she takes a club, and asa beginning hits Love upon the brow. 
Venus, with motherly 
tenderness, takes care of her wounded child, and guides 
blind Cupid by the hand. Roland Manuel’s music & 


| distinguished for its suave melody, and a delicacy m the 
| scoring reminiscent of Ravel. 


A few glissandos on the 
trombone warn the hearer that the composer is not 
unacquainted with advanced ideas. 

‘La Jarre’ isa Sicilian peasant-comedy. Merry villagers 
are dancing in the square, but a formidable landowner 
He is, indeed, informed 
that one of his big oil-vessels has been breken. In violent 
anger he orders that the hunchback craftsman of the 
village shall be summoned to repair it. The hunchback 
enters the jar, to direct the workmen in readjusting the 
broken pieces. But the neck of the jar is too narrow for 
is general hilarity ane 
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illet-music by Debussy. 
ow this work, after having been shelved for 
years, was now given the honour of public 
that this ballet was to 
taged in 1912 bythe Théatre Champs-Elysées, 

sheme fell through owing to the bankruptcy of 
scenario is by W. L. 





Paul Hindemith, 








‘La Muse aux jardins des Capucins’ ; 


























and the Colonne 
a 
The programme did 


*Khamma,’ 


Courtney and 
immolates 
iltar of the Egyptian god Amun-Ra, in order 
sieged town from falling into the hands of the 

music falls short of its aim when performed 
rt-platform, and apart from the dramatic and 
portray. 
mastery in the scoring and in the 
delicate impressionistic nuances 
Its purely musical cohesion 
ess, impaired by the absence of scenic elements 
usic seems overmuch to lean while the eye 
r remains idle and the ear critical. 
*“Khamma’ and 
composer originally intended. 


who 


No doubt 


It is hoped 


Independent Music Society) devoted the 
its hundred-and-fifth concert to works by 
performed for the 
len years have elapsed since we last heard 
For his reappearance before the Parisian 
inguished Spanish composer chose a Pianoforte 
| ‘ Jardins d’Andalousie,’ 
rte, ‘El Poema de una Sanluquena’ (‘ A Woman 
* Jardins d’Andalousie’ is divided into 


and a poem for violin 


“La Muse de 
(3) 
*La Muse dans 


composer performed this Suite in sober 
n, displaying the passionate and dreamy poetry of 
Mile. Lydie Demirgian, the talented violinist, 
red mposer in ‘ El Poema de una Sanluquena,’ in 
ch the generous and imposing violin part is enriched by 
harmonies and rhythms allotted to the piano- 


is described by competent critics as a 
e musical firmament of young Germany. 
, worthily performed by the Roth (Quartet, 
The work reveals 
remarkable musicality, deep emotion tinted with romanticism, 
aconsummate art in string composition, and a large indebted- 


His 


be justified in 


expecting a more marked originality on the part of an artist 
g the advanced group of German musicians, 
Hindemith’s Quartet is a good augury of 


to Madame Dubost, the very efficient president 
the ‘Friends of the Revue Musicale,’ we have had more 
At a private concert given by Madame 


String Trio, 
by Stravinsky, 
The Trio was 


S a work of deep emotion; Webern’s Bagatelles 
ted rather unsubstantial and thinly metaphysical ; and 
the salient character of Stravinsky’s Concertino impressed us | 
‘igorously in contrast with the esoteric tendencies of the 
‘wo German composers. 

hard times for opera production the Paris 
sonsiderable success in presenting a new work, 
poem by Jean Sarment and music by Max 
e author of the text ranks foremost in young 
ure, and some critics have gone so far as to 
M. d’Ollone, a ‘ prix de 





is 


The jug is finally again broken, and the | Rome’ of twenty-seven years ago, has hitherto been hailed 
villagers carry the hunchback triumphantly away, while the|as the composer of valuable chamber music and 
turns home in dudgeon. 
sic M. Alfredo Casella makes able use of | As an operatic writer he first drew attention by his opera, 
songs and dance tunes, which strongly betray 
Lively tarantella rhythms keep the 
The composer conducted his work, and was 


as a 
| conductor who helps to make French music known abroad. 


* Le Retour,’ performed at Angers and later at Paris, and by 
*Les Uns et les Autres,’ produced in 1922 by the Opéra- 
Comique. But the five big Acts of ‘ Arlequin’ proved 
decisive in establishing this composer in the eyes of the 
critics and of the public at large. 


The subject of ‘Arlequin’ is human in spite of its 
symbolism, and fairly original. Harlequin, the buffoon of 
Italian comedy, becomes a philosopher in grave mood. He 


is representative of nearly all human beings, who, in good 
faith, play comedy to themselves and to others. Christine, 
the seventeen-year old daughter of the king of the Happy 
Island, is infatuated with Harlequin the actor—brilliant 
and attractive in the scene—but is bitterly disappointed 
when, after marriage, she meets him in simple every-day 
life. She dies, and Harlequin, now aged and with all 
illusions lost, succeeds to the old king as ruler of the Happy 
Island, where he continues to play the eternal comedy. 

In the music composed by M. d’Ollone there is poetry 
that is conventional yet acceptable and charming, and its 
principal merit lies in the truth of the dramatic accent and 
in the sobriety displayed when dealing with the sensational 
parts of the play. Much of its success undoubtedly lay in 
the excellent acting of M. Vanni-Marcoux in the complicated 
role of Arlequin. 

A word must be said praise of the Madrigaal- 
Vereeniging of Amsterdam. These nine singers, men and 
women, under the direction of Mij. Sem Dresden, director 
of the Musical Academy of Amsterdam, were admirable. 
lheir programme ranged from Motets by Palestrina, through 
Ilaydn and Mozart down to A. Caplet’s ‘ Agnus Dei’ and 
*O Salutaris,’ and included English, French, and Dutch 
folk-songs arranged respectively by Holst, d’Indy, and Sem 
Dresden. 


in 


PETRO J. PETRIDIS. 





TORONTO 

Since I last wrote we have hada busy month. The New 
Symphony Orchestra and its audiences are both benefiting 
by Mr. von Kunits’s love for Beethoven. At the fourth and 
fifth Twilight Concerts very vivid and inspiring performances 
were given of the seventh Symphony and the *‘ Coriolanus’ 
Overture. In addition there were Moussorgsky’s sinister 
*A Night on the Bare Mountain,’ and Mr. Reginald Stewart 
in the Tchaikovsky B flat Pianoforte Concerto, 

The Brahms C minor, Op. 51, No. 1, and the Dittersdorf 
Miniature (Quartets overshadowed ‘ By the Tarn’ and ‘ Jack 
o’ Lantern’ (Goossens) at the third Hart House String 
(Quartet concert. Large and keen audiences continue to 
support this very enterprising effort. We are not a chamber 
music country—yet. A visiting party, the New York String 
(Quartet, pleased rather than interested the Women’s Musical 
Club in an afternoon devoted to Smetana, Mozart, Borodin, 
Goossens, and Grainger. This influential organization also 
brought Boris Saslawsky, a young Russian baritone whose 
welcome artistry (in these sensational days) suffered little 
from a weak vocal equipment. 

We are thankful for one outstanding pianoforte recital, 
that of Mr. Brailovsky, who is at present /4e novelty on 
this Continent. This young gentleman (he is only twenty- 
seven), with a faultless technique, and a touch of deep 
and real beauty as his equipment, plays he feels, 
regardless of traditional interpretation or phrasing. [lis 
Chopin and Schumann were enjoyable, his Liszt nearly 
interesting. 

Valuable local recitals worthy of note were those of Luigi 
von Kunits and Paul Wells in a sonata programme, Viggo 
Kihl, Scott Malcolm, and Mabel Prestwich Harrison 
(pianoforte), Madame Gedenoff and Dorothy Allen Park 
(vocalists). Next month will bring a feast of chamber 


as 


| music, with the Flonzaley, London String, and Huberman- 


Bauer Quartets. At last this perfect instrumental form is 


coming into its own. 
H, C. F. 
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a new edifice which Mahler has built on Weber’s foundation, pi 
In 1887, Capt. Weber, the composer’s grandson, entrusted em 
Mahler with the task of making a complete opera of Weber's aq 
sketches and manuscript notes, and within a week Mahler * Be 
succeeded in producing the complete orchestral score, he 
Only the second of the three Acts and smaller portions oj wit! 
the first Act are Weber’s own work. For the rest, Mahler to-d 
drew on Weber’s sketches and other less-known Wel rec 
compositions. The outcome of Mabler’s efforts i mer 
which is so homogeneous as to make it difficult to di stud 
Weber’s own sic from Mahler’s additions t evil 
performance, ler Gottfried Kassowitz, a talent and 
of Alban Berg, was creditable, notwithstanding that t are : 

rchestra ted entirely of semi-professionals. , 
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We regret to record the following deaths: 4 : 
WILLIAM TOWNSEND, at Edinburgh, at the age ing 
seventy-five. He studied at the Royal Academy of Mus Convincin 
for three years, and afterwards at Leipsic, returning ' Aree 
Edinburgh when about twenty. He was one of the ongim ell; yo 


W est-En 
Same fay, 
Surely, y 
Which to 


of th 


was we 


latterly an honorary member 
Musicians, and in his prim 
For fifty-five years he was active? 
Gifted not only with a keen musi) 
exponett 


members, and 
Edinburgh Society of 
known as a soloist. 

engaged in teaching. 
sense but with an acute intellect, he was a notable 
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he age 
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turning 

the origi 
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exp nen 











is 





vet his cl claim to fame a pioneer in modern 
pianoforte technique. The results of his discoveries are 
od he series of books published t y Messrs. Bosworth 
a century ago, the first of which was called 
\rm in Pianoforte Technique ’—a term which 


1e was t ttouse. His results are incorporated (usually 
without ywledgment) in the leading iethods’ of 
wail balance, the cycloidal wrist-motion, the 





recogni the part played by the whole arm and 
merely by fingers in good tone-production, the accurate 
of t ontact of fingers with key, eliminating the 
pressure after the finger has 


not 


done its work, 











and s se and other principles whi he enunciated 
re commonplaces of to-day. 

FRAN BARRETT, music critic to the Jorning J 
» Januar IHlis father, Dr. W. A. Barrett, joint author 


I Barrett’s * Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ 





















se critic to the ning Post for many 3 
econ of father and son with the journal la 
865 tot sent year. Francis Barrett was respected for 
e firn f his judgment and for the authority of his 
iews ratic performance. He was a strong supporter 

: f tl petitic Festival movement and municipal 

: ACTIVITY 

rin » on January 3, at H wood, 

East Ile was m at imlico on Mar 15 

N51, ar his first appearance at Royal Academy 
ert at St. James’s ull in 1576, For twenty ‘ 

he was ral at St. Paul’s ¢ -dral. He taught for 
a New England Conser oire of Music, Bost 

sin Buenos Ayres, and since 1900 had been 

pr r Guildhall School of Music and the Royal 

Irish Aca f Music, Dublin. 

JA COLEMAN, at Chiswick, on December 20, 

Sir e had served as organist and choirmaster 

ur es, his last appointment being at St. Mary’s, 

t t war his choir, eighty strong, gave 

t r four red cor nded soldiers, and for this 

g k he e O.B.E, 

’ H | ), at Lower Edmonton, on December 
23. H rn on March 5, 1847, and for fifty-five years 
was org rist ( rch, Southgate, resigning in 1920, 

t continuing his tion in an honorary capacity. (The 
Ny he Lamb’s Cottage, Edmonton, was 








AY, the younger brother of Miss Jean 


' erling Mackinlay. A musician of considerable attainments, 





















en musi? 


® he was sat 1 to place his career at the service of his sister, 
whom he formed an artistic partnership § as 
npanist. (Attention is called to a letter on p. 15¥.) 
‘ “ 
Muiswers to Correspondents 
; ew 
4 uestion ast enera é interest. They must 
a 51 y and briefly, an veral ar ach 
oe iu written on a separa p We cannot undertake to 
e rep yp 
J. R—\ wish to know how to ‘get going’ as a 
Concert singer thout incurring expense’; you cannot alford 
further y have been ‘let down badly by so-called 
agents; y other singers getting plenty of engagements 
without advertising; in short, ‘how do I get known’?— 
. jues th easy and difficult The successful 
ion’t advertise in print to any great 
are far better. Every time 
themselves in the most 
only way that counts 
how to make a start? 












are already a soloist in a professional 
r; you have sung at a few concerts in the 

art of London; and you have broadcast. 
perience you can obtain credentials with 





‘y 
< 


TIMES- 
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request for an interview and a hearing. Have you tried 


the Sunday League? If your attainments are as good as 
you say, ught to have ifculty in using your 
present engagements as helps to others. There is no other 
way, failing the long purse that enables aspirants to give 


a 


you < no d 





vocal recitals or send out gramophone records of their 
singing. Reinald Werrenrath, the well-known American 
singer, recently discussed this question with an interviewer. 
Here is his summing-up 
“Of course, you have your disappointments. But 
you don’t stop to brood over them. You sing at one 
place, and then you’re asked to sing at another; you 
get a boost here and a roast there: you work and work ; 
you just work into a career. And presently you’re all 
dated up, and you say, “‘Oho! I getti long!” 

Up to that you were just pir t le to pay 

your bills 
That’s all there is to it You sing at lace, and if 
that doesn’t lead to your ing asked t ng at another, it 
might be worth your while to do it of hard thinking 
is to your capabilities, 

GUIDA In preparing ito Oths (wrist forthe 
Intermediate Grade, Associated Board Examinations, first 
realise that in wrist sfacca/o the operating agent is the hand 
swinging freely from t wrist Chere is no ependent 
movement of the fingers, and the upper arm and forearm are 
both held stationary For cultivating yrrect action, 
before playing scales practise repeat Ot} Swinging 
loosely from the wrist, allow the hand to fall lightly on the 


keys without depressing them—over the f a Oth, 











Keeping the arm steady, raise tl i or two 
above the keys, then immediately yw it to drop lightly on 
the same notes, resting for a moment and ing the keys 
before depressing them Imagin laying on a hot 
plate, and allow the keys to nd the instant sound is 
produced, carrying the hand with the and sending it 
upwards like a bouncing ball. Without allowing the hand 


to remain stationary in the air, repeat the operation several 


time Ihe points to emphasise are z) it must be a hand 
movement freely operating from the wrist it is 
important to rest momentarily on the keys before depressing 


them, The keys must not be With practice, the 





downward swing of the hand, the momentary resting, and 
the descent of the key become one contin $ movement, 
In practising the scale, the 1 swing is reduced to a 
minimum, To attain spee m should be to get the 
fingers in contact with the next pair otes as quickly as 
possible. Play the first Oth as sfacca as possible, and 
Hing, th el -) » ‘ 

allow the rebound key to ne 





and as in a flash 





air of notes. Rest 











over the next { vest these for a moment 
before depressing them, and pr simil yughout 
the scale. Keep fingers well curved, and that the 
stretch required for the interval of a Oth remains unaltered, 

Pi PAN.—(1.) So ears ago w sed the ‘Plex’ 
duplicator for making copies of n So far as we 
remember it was satisfactory. No doubt a cyclostyle would 
answer the purpose, too, (2.) The advi is to pedalling 
the bass of hymn-tunes at the written pitch, and not an 


-asons: 
almost 
spoilt by 


aseda on threer 
xctave lower 


octave below, is quite sound, and i 
The practice of pedalling 
' 


invariably leads to tl 





(a) 





ass part eing 





C SA 





the frequent necessity f yr playit g for a few notes when 
the Sve would be beyond the compass of the pedal board ; 
(4) as the 16-ft. tone of the pedal is already doubling the 
vocal bass in the lower octave, the ear has all it wants 
(sometimes more) in the way of deep tone; (c) pedalling 
hymn-basses at the right pitch provides excellent practice. 











But, of course, if your organ (as you say) has no open 10-ft. 
on the pedals, and no doubles on the manuals, you might 
well add to its gravity and power by pedalling hymns an 
octave lower. But see that your bass remains shapely. 
(3.) What you say of the low standard of hymns used at 





anniversary services may be true, but we believe that recent 
years have seen a marked improvement. We think you will 
find some of the later issues of ‘ Novello’s Sunday School 


Anniversary Series’? worth your attention. 
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Dorr (BARMEN).—No book of biographical | 
sketches of the Church musicians you name is to be had, so | 
far as we canascertain. Articles dealing with some of them | 
have appeared in this journal from time to time, as follows: 
Sir Bridge, August, 1807 ; Stanford, December, | 

Martin. July, 1897; Sir Walter Parratt, 

Hubert Parry, July, 1808; and Sydney 


H. ve 


»\ 


Frederick 
ISOs; Sir George 


July, 1902; Sir 


Nicholson, September. 1918. Copies of these can be had 
of the publishers. Of the other books you inquire about, 


A History of English Cathedral Music.’ by John S. 


Bumpus, is out of print; W. A. Barrett’s ‘ English Church 
Composers’ is published by Sampson Low. A work that isa 

ine of information on the subject is John FE. West’s 
‘Cathedral Organists’ (Novello, 7s.). It gives practically 


all that is known of the older generations of cathedral and 


collegiate organist with biographical details of their 
successors up to date. The work came out in a new edition 
a year or two ago. llenry Davey’s ‘ History of English 
Musi contains much of interest on the subject (Curwen, 
25s.). and we need hardly say that Sir Frederick Bridge’s 


y ‘A Westminster Pilgrim’ is a store-house of 
ncerning church music and musicians of his 


autobiograp! 
information cx 


period (Novello, 10s, Od.). 

\. B. C.—(1.) Don’t arrange your choir-boys according to 
height you might as reasonably consider the colour of 
their hair in placing them! Make the top seats honourable, 
and worth every boy’s ambition. (2.) In monotoning, 
basses who sing falsetto ought to use their natural voice, 
and recite at the same pitch as the basses and tenors. 
(3.) Those boys with cracked voices who sing alto! nd 
you say you are ‘not allowed to get rid of any boy, however 


A 


ecclesiastical 


very absurd regulation on the part of the 
authority, but happily it must sooner or later 
ficulty of finding accommodation for your 
\nyway, if you don’t feel equal to putting 
your foot down as to who should or should not remain inthe 
choir on purely musical grounds, nobody can help you. 
(4.) In Mendelssohn’s first Organ Sonata, bar 2, there is no 


useless’! 





be upset by the d 
veteran trebles. 


23 in the copy of the Novello edition we have consulted. 
G. H. S$ 1.) Settings of the ‘Te Deum’ on the lines of 





Wesley’s Chant Service in F are by J. 
J. Stainer, G. M. Garrett, and E. Vine Hall. 
Novello in the oir Book series. 


L. Hopkins, 
ill published by 


Parish Cl (2.) If you know ‘all 


RKheinberger’s short pieces’ you are pretty well provided 
with short voluntaries, as they number nearly a hundred. 
Add to them the slow movements of Mendelssohn’s 
Sonatas; such of Bach’s Chorale Preludes as suit vour 
purpose; Gade’s ‘Thr Pieces’ the short pieces of 
John E. West; the ‘Twenty-four Pieces in Free Style’ of 


Louis Vierne ; Boellmann’s Twelve Pieces ; and the two sets 
of Preludes by Alan Gray (Augener) 
give \ ficient material to go on with. 
from Novello, except th 


rhese will, we hope. 


yu SU All may be hac 


m 
Gray pieces 


13} 
il 


know 


believe sor 


F. P.—W rary of gramophone records, 
though w ne public libraries are considering the 
feasibility of starting a section of the kind. But there are 
t ] The life of a gramophone record is 


obvious difficulties 
eside that of a book; records need careful storing 


short 
and handling, and however careful the library staff may be, 
the as to the borrower. Neither is there 
in the case of a t rrue, but the damage to a 
e very serious in order to prevent its being read, 


re is no arantec 


wok, you say. 


book must 





whereas a scratch or a slight warp is enough to ruin a 
record \nd the damage to a book can be seen, whereas 
that to a record is not always visible. The way out is fora 
few friends to arrange among themselves to club and 
exchange rec rds 

Si PeaAcHeER.—(1.) ‘ Harmony,’ by Kitson (Oxford 
Press); ‘Counterpoint,’ by Bridge (Novello) and ‘ Applied 
Counterpoint,’ by Kitson (Oxford Press). (2.) If you 
‘can’t imagine tl tone of any instrument’ no book 
is likely to help you. Keep pegging away, developing 
your mental hearing by trying to remember the sound of 
chords and simple progressions, checking your mental 


hearing by playing the progressions on the pianoforte. 
When you goto a concert, try at the close of a work to 


reproduce mentally any tone-colour or effect that has just | minimum. 
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ee 


been heard. After all, you can (we suppose) hear in your 
mind the sounds of words or any such effects as the arking 
of a dog, the banging of a door, &c. If you can do this, 
you ought to have no difficulty in developing t same 
faculty in regard to musical sounds. 

S. S.—(1.) Take the advice of your teacher as to which 
operatic work you should purchase with a view study. 
The difficulty of editions varying in regard to text js 


inevitable. You must be prepared to make such manuscript 





corrections as are necessary. We do not know what 
edition of the stock operas is used by the B. N.O.( Even 
if you could find out, the knowledge would not help you 
much, as you may be sure the translation has been 
modified a good deal in course of time. (2.) The .J/usica) 
may be had in bound yearly volumes, price 6d. 
FipiceN.—(1.) The harp is not considered a very 
difficult instrument to play. A pianist would find its 


mastery fairly easy, for the stretch required is not so great 
as that for the pianoforte. (2.) It is possible for a student 
to be self-taught, but it would be advisable to take a few 
good lessons, so as to avoid the development of wrong 
methods. (3.) The price you mention may or may not b 
reasonable for the second-hand harp; all depends on its 


condition. You should get competent advice befor 
purchasing an instrument. 

A. S. M.—You ask for a ‘method’ of finding out 
your fingers are stiff. A simple matter: Are they free an 
flexible at the keyboard? If not, they are stiff. The 
cure? Plenty of thoughtful finger-work, with frequent simple 
relaxation exercises—e.g., strike a plain triad, hold it 
and then relax without releasing the keys. Another: strike 


an octave with one hand, hold the thumb-note and relax 
the little finger will then leave its key and naturally draw 
the thumb. This exercise may reversed 

Make up others off your own bat. 


towards be 


course, 


F. W.—To give English versions of German titles 
your list of Chorale Preludes would take far more space 
than can be spared. The Novello Edition of Bach’s Orga 
Works, vol. 20, contains all the Chorales used by Bact 





his Preludes, with English translations of the hymns, ora 
least the first verse. For a full understanding of thes 
works you need more than a knowledge of the meaning 
the mere title. 

G. G. C.—Another one who ‘wishes to be a composer 


We are glad you are prepared to study with that end 
Keep that frame of mind, and don’t be led astray by 


view. 
any prospects of easy success that your ‘talent for melod 
invention’ mayopenup. Workat the following : * | larmony, 
Kitson (Oxford University Press); ‘Composition,’ Stanfor 
(Stainer & Bell); ‘Outlines of Musical Form,’ Hae 
(Novello); ‘llarmony Exercises,’ Adam Carse (Augener 


have 





IGNORANT.—(I.) The letters which puzzle 
nothing to do with form. They merely serve to divide 
music into sections for purposes of rehearsal. Without suc 
guides the performers would be unabie to stop and restar 


you 


the 





without a lot of wasted time in counting bars. (2.) We 
have asked some A.R.C.M. examiners about the test J 
mention, but they don’t identify it. [lave you musrea 
the syllabus? 

A. Z.—Wanted : a half-dozen suggestions as to poems 
other material suitable for you to set as a Mus. Ba 
Exercise. We think it far better that you should do a! 
of hunting for yourself. Surely you have not got so far 


1 working 





the road to a degree without picking up a go 
knowledge of English literature! If you have, a (0% 
search for a text will do you good. Asa last resource, } 
may fall back on the Psalms of David. 


L 


L. W. W.—The k 
two only—F and B (flat). 
translating into modern notation, choose the 
your purpose best, and regard its key-note as 
the plainsong. Remember that the plainsong notation 
on the movable Dod system, thus reducing ledger lines ' 


ey-signatures of plainsong notation 4 
Regard them as Doss, ane 
key that su 


e 1/0 


] 
eng 
an 
org: 
hov 
hail 

1 
(Cu 
—el 
exal 
with 

H 
Mot 
appr 
This 


for y 
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Sixty \ 
Amateu 
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D. \ 


engagem¢ 
an agent 
organizat 
how mar 
hail and 














T. C.—Dunstan’s ‘Cyclopedic Dictionary of Music’ 
Su 6d.) includes a good many French expressions ec ACH, J. S.—Passion Chorale (‘*O Sacred Head,, 
your purpose, we should imagine. But as the si ain *). (No. 1124, Novello’s Parish Choir 
examinat s a difficult one, we presume you are working | Book.) 14d 
with a teacher. If so, consult him on the point. \RRINGTON-BAKER, G.—‘‘ Time long past.” « 

H. E. \\ Write to Messrs. Novello for a selection of Part- song for S.A. T.B. 3d, 

otets the kind you want. They may be had on cy : 
Motets — -y a ; rn = ms L — HUGH.—*“* Ye choirs of new Jerusalem. 
approval, you may then choose them at your leisure. a see - . . 

. , aster Anthem. (No. 984, Zhe .J/usical Times.) 
This is ore satisfactory method than letting us choose 
for you. . . 
; : : s ARSE, ADAM.—Nursery Rhymes. Old English 
S. (NORWICH).—We have inquired about music for a aE i an , : : 
aihan. ton Oh wane y Sygeer tinge onan yesh fp <hymes arranged as a Trio for s.s.A. (No, 501, « 
rdion, bu ain. an any reader tel Novello’s Trios, Xc., for Female Voices.) 4d. 
r the instrument can be obtained ? . " 
é Ditto. Arranged as a Four-part Song for 1.1.8... 

B. P. H +. - advice of the —— oe (No. 506, “ The Orpheus.”) 4d. 
professo se disciple you say you are. e could give ‘CR ‘ 19 99 
et ee urd oT . wend » LLSWORTH, E.—*‘ Fare thee well. Song. 2s : 
you more yrmation than we can. 

—s 
= AMBERT, J.—‘*‘ Christmas Bells.” Carol. 2d. 
- ~ , - om 
T > KT * We praise Thee, God the Father (Te Deum 
CONTEN TS. Pace | Laudamus). Hymn and Tune. 2d. 
reshar iys.—I. Musical Perspective. By Walford \ ATTHEWS, J. H.—** Hail! Jesu, hail!” Festival . 

Dav 113] 4 or Processional Hymn. 4s. per | 

That ‘I out’ Theory. By Hugh Arthur Scott 116 TOVELLO’S HYMNS AND TUNES for Sunday 
iszt’s ‘I Symphony. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 117| 4 School Anniversary Services. Set ©, Words only. * 

‘i es > . Os, Od. ate 
a = Mg nas URCELL, H.—‘ Thy hand, Belinda” and ‘When | 

. ' . XL . ‘Thy hand, Belinda” and ** en 
Stud Horn.—III. The Fourth Horn in the | ) laid earth.” Re » and Air f “Did 

‘Choral’ Symphony. By W. F. H. Blandford - am laid in earth. Xecitative and \ir from ** Dido 

me biel iia” ’ ; aig = “+! and Aeneas.” Edited and arranged by W. H. Cumin 
Mus Foreign Press. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 120] 1s, 6d. 

The M s Bookshelf . .» 130} C‘CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 392, contains the 
Gran Notes. By ‘ Discus’ : ; — following music in both notations.—‘* The New 

lic Schoolboy ‘ Bach Choir’ 126 Ye arcomes, Two-pest Chorus. By Percy! FLETCHER 

’ Le: ; ‘All through the Night.” National Song, with Descant. ¢ 
landel’s mele 3y WV. Barclay Squire ... 137 | 24 
Occasional Notes vee oo “ --+ 139) C*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. A. Voice 
Churc Organ Music ; = aad a Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
Roval ¢ Organists—Diploma Distribution... 141 forte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice Parts only, ‘in 
Letters t Editor > Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. &. 
tte aito ee } r ‘6 ” ‘é 
; ”" ' = oo No. 883. You spotted snakes,”’ from ** A 
Shar t 15Y Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Sixty Years .\go 16 Arranged as a Two-part Song 

: : f SD 30 — wd. ® 
Amateurs hange ... 160 ca tot S and A. MENDI rT 
No. SS4, Che Fairy Queene.” Two-part 
Royal ( Musi : 160 “* 
Song. Percy EF. Fit HEI id. PA 

Trinit | , ” . 
Trinity College of Music 101 No. 1380, ‘* Whither away.” Unison Song. 

e Associated Board: Award of Medals . «101 ALEC Ro EY Iid, — © 
Incorporated Society of Musicians: Annual Conference 161 | No. 1385. rhem-apple _ Unison , ° 
\\ : LI ROWLEY 15 
W orceste nony of the 14th Century 62 : sy, 6eop ” 

ester Harmony of the 14th Century : No, 1386, The Merry Fisherman.” Unison 
* king Harris New Opera 163 | Song. \nEc RowLe\ a an * 
The Diaghilev Ballet 163 No. 1357. ‘*Snowdrops.” Unison Song. 
I rts 164 A. R I I 2d. — ° 
 — , IR 16 *MYTH, ETHEL.—Mass in D. For Soli, Chorus, , 
- = ae ee . and Orchestra. Revised Edition. 4s. 
i int rovinces O06 66 1” 
: —* . *ULLIVAN, A.—‘‘A Hymn of the Homeland. 
Music in Scotland 105] \rranged for Men’s Voices. (No. 507, “* The 
Music in Wales 168 | Orpheus.”) 2d. 
Music in Ir 16y) ib YNIC SOL-FA SERIES: 
Mus iN n Abroad 1OQ 4 . . 
0 No. 2471. *By the waters of Babylon. First 
2ry "2 ‘ a , 
“7 Chorus from l’salm137. Hl. Gor! sd, ° 
Answers t 173 No. 2472. ‘“* The Eternal God is Thy refuge 
Anthem for Festival or General 
Use. JOouUN ke. Wt ?m. « 
Music. No. 2474. ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds.*’ Composed 
9 ° , “@ ved > ) 
te Choirs New Jerusalem. \nthem for Easter- by Purcell. Arranged ~ othe = 
tide, By BLA 115 part Song by GEORGE RATHBONE 2d. « 
J Lif vee +. ‘ _ - 
No. 2475. ‘*‘O Lord, give Thy Holy Spirit. 
LEMENT given with this Number Anthem. T. Ta S iid. \ 
raws on with golden light.’ Easter No. 2470. ‘* Three Doughty Knights.”’ Four-part 
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Broadcasting does not bara singer from concert 


unless (1) the singer is under agreement with DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


t to broadcast, or (2) the concert is given by an 

that taboos singers who broadcast. But seeing | > 
ndreds of singers are busy both in concert- Published by } NOV ELLO & CO., LIMITE D. 
casting station, you need have no qualms. 


EY SHAW. Song. ALI KOWLEY 2d. « 
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PUBLISHED FOR 
GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
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“Most complete and comprehensive training 
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MUSIC 


*#T)AS IN OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
| S J. S. Bacn. 3s,; paper boards, 4s. ; cloth, gilt, 6s 
*#PASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
I St. 3 hew.) J.S. Bacu. Edited by E. ErGar and I. Atkins 
rds, § cloth, gilt, 7s Vocal Parts, ts. 5d. eact 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d Words only, 19s. per 100. 


According to 
Choruses 


yASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. 
‘p vy.) J.S. Bacu. 3s.; paper bo 
i, 1s. 6d. Words only, 19s. per! 


ards, 4s 


# yASS IN OF OUR LORD, THE. (According to 
| St thew.) J. S. Bacu Abridged, as used at St. Paul's 
athedr 1.: paper boards, 3s. 6d. Book of Words, with Music 

8d. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 10 
ION MUSIC, THE (from the Oratorio 


—_ 
< J. Benepict. 2s.6d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per 10 


—_ IN OF OUR LORD, THE. (The Seven 
\\ f Our Saviour on the Cross C. Gounop. Is. 6d 
—s SION OF OUR LORD, THE (“ Der Tod 

C. H. Graun paper boards, 4s.; cloth, gilt, 6s 

T's: OF CHRIST, THE. G. F. HANDEL. 
per boards, 6s.; cloth, gilt, 7s.6d. Word nly, 16s 

i edition for Church use, 1s. 6d. We os nly, 12s, 6d 


LORD, 


n the Cr 


THE. The Seven 
J. Hayps < paper 


*passi N OF OUR 
\ f Our Saviour 
’ h. gilt. 6s 


PASSION OF OUR LORD, THE. H. Scutirz, 


"(UT OF DARKNESS De Profundis). 


Psalm 


r Soli, Chorus and Orchestra Cc. G 
rds. 1s. 6d 
Oa. .OF DARKNESS. (Psalm cxxx.) For Soli. 
and Orchestra. G. HENSCHEI 


DEU G 


M*. ERE Pan's ¢ Bian “al 


Ms RERE MEI, 
ISERERE MEI, 
\ r TONE 4d 


Mv! RERE MEI, DEUS, in F 
. Latin word F.E. Gia NE. 8d 


yf SSERERE 


ALLEGRI. As 


ten Service Edited | 
DEUS. |. BARNB\ id 
DEUS, in F. Latin words 


sharp minor. 


Set to the well-known 
nized by V. Novett 


MEI, DEUS. 
Yr nged , 





DEUS 


MISERERE MEL, Latin and English 
4 G. P. pa Pacestrina. Edited by W. B. Sgutre 
\f SERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Setting. 
4 } ETTMAN. Price, 2d 

MEI, DEUS,Xc.,as sung at St. Paul’s 


cate RE 
at ral preceding Bach's Passion on Tuesday 
c Sol-fa, 4d 


in Holy 


I by J. STAINER 4d Toni 


\[ISE RERE MEI, DEUS. 


nt with Organ Acc 


A simple Unison 
mpaniment, 2« 


Orchestral Parts of the works marked * can be had 


<a 


FOR LENT. 


THE BENEDICITE 


SET TO MUSIC BY THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS 








ADLAM, F. (in F, Chant I rm 2d 
BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the Paragraph Psalter $d 
BENNETT, G. J. (in E flat)... , : 2d 
BENNETT, G. J. (in G) - ' 2d 
BENNETT, G. J 2D. kr n) ~— 4d 
BEST, W. T. (in C -ea) « id 
BLAIR, H. (in G 2d 
BRIDGE, J. F., James Turte, and Hayes 2d 
BUNNETT, ED. (in E, Chant Form) d 
BUNNETT, ED. (in F, Chant Form ] 
BUTTON, H. E. (in D) ; 2d. 
BUTTON, H. E. (Shortened F« 2d. 
COBB, G. F. (in G) 1 
COULDREY, H. R. (Chant in G 1 
COULDREY, H. R. (in D, Chant Form 1 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 1 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G) 3d 
ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G)... 6d 
ELLIOTT, M. B. (in G) 1 
ELLIOTT, R. B. (in G) ‘ 2d 
EYRE, A. J. (in E flat) 1 
EYRE, A. J. (No. 2, in F d 
FOSTI . M. B. (in F, Chant Form 6d 
FROST, H. (in D) - 3d 
GADSBY. H in G, Chant Form 2d 
GALE, C. R. (in D » » 2 
GLADSTONE, F. E. (in C, Chant Forn 2d 
GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison 2d 
GODFREY, A. I n ¢ 4d 
GODFREY, A. E. (No. 2, in ¢ sd 
B. ¢ Three Chants d 
HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, Chant Form 2d 
HOYTE, W fi 2d 
HOYTE, W »d 
HUGHES 2d 
ILIFFE, I r 2d 
LEMARE, I 4d 
LLOYD, ¢ d 
LUCAS, P ri 2d 
MACPHERSON tti d 
MARTIN, ¢ I N iG " 6d 
MATTHEWS d 
MERBECKI MARTIN 3d 
MILLER, ¢ ! n G,. Chant Forn | 
PETTMAN, o.1 set to Double Chants 3d 
PETTMAN, E. (in E flat 2d 
PULLEIN, J. (in E flat Ad 
ROBERTS, J. V n B fla 6d 
SLATER, W. (in I 2d 
SMITH, B. (in A flat | 
SMITH, CHAS. W. (in ¢ A.T.T.B., also simplified for s.a.1 d 
STAINER, J., and B. BLraxcanp (in F, Chant Forn 2d 
STAINER, }., 1 and F. CHAMPNEYS 2d 
STAINER, J., KE 2d 
Ditto ] d 
STAINER, J., d 
STAINER, J 2d 
Ss. 2 Sol-fa. 14d 
STEWART, C.H nthe plan of the Paragraph Psalter 4d 
BARNBY, J } 
FOSTER, J 
SMITH, M. (two settin 1 
TURLE, J W ettings 
WICKES, C. A. (two settings 
rOZER, I nG 1 
TOZER, F. (in A Short an imy 1 
WEST, J. E. (in G 1 
WEST, ]. I n ¢ j 
WESTBURY, G. H. (in ¢ d 
WILLAN, H. (in D) (Shortened I I 2d 
WOOD, W. G. (in D : d 
WRIGLEY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple Chant 2d 





THE REPROACHES 





SET TO MUS 
ALS I 4d 
; N 3d 
c 6d 
together with the proper plain-chant melodies 
W.S. Vale) . ° 6d 
SPENCR 1 , . 
£,H nging in Unison or Harmony ‘ 2d 
vir 
ILLA 4 , . 
LAN, HEALEY (Double Choir) (unace mpanied ww. 4d 


NOVELLO 


LONDON : 





AND COMPANY, 


THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


THe Worps sy E. MONRO 
BUNNETT, I ‘ . > 
BUTTON, H. I . 3d 
FOSTER, M. B. (Sol-fa, 2d . 4d 
ROBERTS, J. V. (Sol-fa, 2d 4d 
SOMERVELL, A. (Sol-fa, 2d » 
STAINER, J. (Sol-fa, 2d d 

Words only, 2s. per 
Large Type Edition, 3s. per 190 


LIMITED. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST THE ATONEMENT 
































(Op. 53.) 


v ELECTED FROM THE HOLY CRIPTURES, INTERSPERSEI 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY A SACRED CANTATA FOR S.M-S.A.T.B. SOI 
W. MAURICE ADAMS WORDS BY 
ALICE PARSONS 


THE MUSIC BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. THE MUSIC BY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence = 

nie Sol ov, < x 'ords only, os. ¢ € re) . . 

ee ale tition. 80 hen eds only. 9 a. pers Full Score and Wind parts, MS. 
Vocal Score: 


THE STORY OF CALVARY (| yiifee ds Sei Wess ents, th. oc son 0d ver te I 





FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS String parts, 28s. 6d 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY i 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN _ ie T ; “ar % ale : 
rnin AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
THOMAS ADAMS. (STABAT MATER) 
Petes ‘Tue Ghitinns and Ghasenes FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


Paper board s.6d. Tonic Sol-fa,ts. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 





. ) aie: , ' 7. _— THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY F. J. W. CROWE "st 
CHRIST LAY IN DEATH'S THE ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED FOR THE ORGANS 
DARK PRISON BY H. ELLIOT BUTTON 
HRIST LAG IN TODESBANDEN ee eee ee 
CANTATA ANTON DVORAK. 


8 SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 














PL , 


) 








. . : HYM 
Er p ry JOHN Vocal Score, paper cover, 4s.; Paper boards, 5s.; Cloth, gilt, 6s 
“ pode Tonie Sol-fa, 2s. 6d. ‘Words only, 6s. 6d. per 10 
ish Worps sy PAUL ENGLAND Vocal Parts, 1s. each 
An Edition with Latin words (Stabat Mater) may also be had 
HE Mt 
J. S. BACH. gape , - eeenee 
THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
rules One Sailing and Stapenn A SHORT SACRED CANTATA 
. oe ane FOR LENTEN OR EASTER SERVICES ba 
WATCH YE. PRAY YE OR FOR GENERAL USE 
WACHET, BETET) THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
i — MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
\ CANTATA AFTER METASTASK 
R SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA For Soprano, TENOo? AN Bass Sout, anp CHorvs 
WITH A MPANIMENT FOR ORGAN ¢ SMALL ORCHESTRA 
EpITE E. H. THORNE THE MUSIC BY 
Ve N LAUDE AVELIN _ , . . — . 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
E f 
S ,AC Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
J. S. BACH. Paper boards, 3s. 6d.: Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100 
Chilliy nd Sixt P Full Score and Wind parts, MS String part 


SN 





PASSION MUSIC IS IT NOTHING TO YOU: 


ST. PETER AN EASY CANTATA 
SOLI SUITABLE FOR LENTEN SERVICES FoR USE DURING THE SEASON OF LENT, AND oN G FRIDAY 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR Country CHo 


MUSIC BY GIO} 
. HALL. 


I 


|. BENEDIC! my 


_ 7 Gin, 


Price One Shilling : 
Word ily (per roo), 6s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. Words, with Music to the Hymins, price 3¢ 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMiItep. 
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CANTATAS 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


Epitep sy E. PROUT. 
T ENGLISH TRANSLATION By J. TROUTBECK. 
Epition For Cuurcn Use By J. B. POWELL 


THE MUSIC BY 


G. F. HANDEL. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo. 





OLIVET TO CALVARY 


FOR 
TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE 
CONGREGATION. 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
r board s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100 
String Parts, 15s. 6d. Wind Parts, 19s -o Full Score, MS 


THE - DARKE ST HOUR 


F( 
RANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 








VITH 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THE MUSIC BY 


HAROLD MOORE, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
per Boards, 3s ee Tonic Sol-fa, 1s 
l s. 6d. pe x String parts, 9s. 6d. 


‘Wind parts and Full Score. MS 


VIA DOLOROSA 


A DEVOTION 
R BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
THE SEASONS OF LENT AND PASSIONTIDE 


DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES) 
THE MUSIC BY 


E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


; Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 3s. 6d Words only, 9s. 6d. per 1 


STABAT MATER 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 


1 Version sy W. G. ROTHERY 
THE MUSIC BY 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. 


ice Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d 
1 words may also be had. price 1s 6d. T 
Sol-fa. 8d.) 


Lonpon: NOVELLO 








FOR LENT—continued. 


THE PASSION 


A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF 


C 


HRIST, 





FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS 


HYMNS TO BE 


Paper B 


SACRED 


Words 


Words, complete, 12s. 6d. per 10 


IN THE DI 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND B 


ard s. 6d. 


PASSION OF THE HOLY 


Pp 


TOGETHER WITH 


SUNG BY 
CONGREGATION 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. VARLEY 


THE 


CHOIR 


ROBERTS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 


Words only, 14d 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


A MEDITATION 


THE WORDS SEI 


THE 


JOHN STAINER. 


ON THE 


Words, with Hymn Tunes 


ECTED AND WRITTEN BY 


W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON 


MUSIC BY 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
6d. Tonic Sol-fa, rs 
nly, with Hymn Tunes, 3d 


aper boards, 3s 


FOR 


ARITONE SOLI 


I 


nic Sol 


Words of Hymns, ¢ 


SSERT 


f 


ta 


AND 


» Price 


REDE 


d 


d 


EMER 


per! 


AND IN 
THE GARDEN 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
THE MUSIC BY 
FERRIS TOZER 
[wo Shillin and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 3s oe 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words « 6d. per 1 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire 
G rE THSE M. \NE 
TI WRITTEN ANI IPILED BY 
JOSE PH BENNETT 
THE } BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price Two SI gs and Sixpence 
Paper | oards, s. 6d String Parts, 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS Words only d. per 


LAST | 


per boards, 3s. 6d 


AND COMPANY, 


NIGHT 


RDS WRITT 


JOSEPH 


AT B “ 


EN AN COMPI 


BENNETT 


THE M 


WILLIAMS. 


C. LEE 
e Two Shill 


12s.6d. Wir 


LIMITE 





AND CHORUS 


THANY 


ings and Sixpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1 
id Parts, 23s 
Words only, 


gs. 6d. per 10¢ 


dD. 


Fu 


6d 


ll Score 


MS 
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FAITH HOUSE “trrctescy” FAITH HOUSE 








NEW LENT CANTATA 


THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD 


A DEVOTION ON THE PASSION. 


lhe words arranged by the Rev. C. E. DOUGLAS, S.F., and set to music for Treble, 
Tenor, and Baritone Solos, Choir, and Organ (with a part for a Reader) 


By SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON, 


Organist and Master of the Choristers, Westminster Abbey. 
Prick Compete (Words and Music), 2s. 6d. 


By the same Composer..—Church Music (a practical handbook), 2s. 6d. ; Communion 
Service in G, 8d.; Communion Service in C, 8d.; Evening Canticles in G, 8d.; &c., &c. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 2s. 6d. 


The Passion of our Lord according to St. Mark 


Arranged as a Liturgical Devotion by the Rev. E. MILNER-WHITE, Dean of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and set to music for choir and organ 
By CHARLES WOOD, Mvs. Doc., 
Professor of Music in Cambridge University. 


Chu Times -—** \ unique and precious gift to Church Music.” 
ical 772 **On a plane far above much of the Church Music of the day. A deeply devotional 
spirit pervades the whole, and the music maintains a lofty standard throughout.” 


By the same Composer.--Communion Service in the Phrygian Mode, 1s. ; Te Deum 
and Benedictus, ts. 6d. 


THE CHURCH ORGAN. py N. A. BONAVIA-HUNT. 
No. 2 of the Church Music Monographs. 4s. 6d. each. 
T I | E T ENOR Tl J N E BOO K. Third Edition. ts. 6d. 
Descants, old and new, to well-known hymn-tunes, by HARVEY GRACE, H. V. HUGHES, 


H. R. NORTON, GEOFFREY SHAW, MARTIN SHAW, and BECKET WILLIAMS. 


THE KYRIE BOOK. Containing 22 Settings of the Ninefold Kyries, 
arranged from the Works of composers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
is. 6d 

UNISON CHANTS. Compiled by SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON. 1s. 


Organ Accompaniment. 5s. 


SOME RECENT SETTINGS OF THE HOLY COMMUMON SERVICE. 


WESTERN WYNDE (John Taverner). Arranged by Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B. 1s. 


MISSA SANCTI FRANCISCI (in Mode III.), by George Oldroyd. 8d. 


MISSA SANCTI BENEDICTI (in the Zolian Mode), by Dom Anselm Hughes, 0.S.B. 1s 


MISSA SANCTI PETRI, by T. Guy Lucas. 8d. 
Other Settings by Viadana, Gabrieli, Farrant, Ley, Wilson, Stocks, &c., Xe. 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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THE FAITH PRESS, Ltd., 22, Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C2 
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———— 


PENITENCE 


PARDON ax 
PEACE 


}). H. MAUNDER. 


~ 














): ‘* An admira example of acommend- 
t c. Consists of writing of that melodious 
r re hich the composer i widely famed."’ 
ly 8: ‘' A fine Church composition.’ 
ly 15-1-95 : “* We have no hesitation in cordially recon 
, 5 I isiderable popularity 
rmaster, 5-2-9 “For the isic we have 
5-3-9 music is of a high artistic value 
2-5-95 } every respect 
le er g 9 d in any 
€ ere they sing 
1 z 23-2-98: * \ ritten work 
, Ver 25 8 \ od comy ion. Striking 
8 A bea 1 work nef and 
” 4-2 Ex é c ainis 
ic 
porate 7 ns, 1 Aw 
\ 1 str re | 
Price Two Shillings. 
aper is, 3s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s, 4d.; Words, 4s. per 100 
~~ pu , rs. G ye 
pf Wd 
lon: NOVELLO and Company, Limited 





Devotional work have 
SS. Philip and James, 
the Parish 


SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES of this 
taken place at the University Church, Oxford 
Oxford ; the Abbey Church, Bath ; St. Mary’s, Liverpool 





Church, Bradford, Nuneaton, Southsea, Banbury, Chipping Norton 
Kidderminster, Bi swade, Kettering, Oldhan Tackley 
3lackburn, Adderbury; St. Paul's, Western-super-Mare, Bideford, 
Oldham (Australia), &c 
i 4 Y ( 4 = 
A C R [ bail » y 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
11TH Epition) 
A SACRED CANTATA 
DEPICTING THE THREE LAST ENE 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH 
TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS 
Inters} ed Hymns t t zl ( 
and ¢ regati 
I W S TE I EH : E 
AND THE Music COMPOSED BY 
-pr ~ 1 — a7 T. 
FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 
M I Oxon.: Organist to the University of Oxford 
PrIct 
Vocal Score, 2s. 6d. net. Tonic Sol-fa Edition,_Is. 4d. net 
Word : complet r } f « 4d 
ny h ad fH 
2 1, peri 
” ’ 
S 1 f a i 


Lonpon: A. WEEKES & Co., Lip 


14, Ilanover Street, Regent Street, 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | COMMUNION SERVICE 


FOR THE 


,EW ERI 


ORGAN. 


5.) 


} rt ! } ar 
I 
Re t 
J. 1 
4 
A. Sower 
H.H 
H. H 
HH 
4 4 } 
R.G.H 
C. F. W t 
I iH 
1 S. Karg-} 
I ¥ Pos et 
I W W ad 
h ( V.S ford 
N Mar C. V. Stanford 
N H Ss C. V. Stanford 2 
N I I 1 upon an Ir 
Cc. ¥.3 ford 
I I EN 
S. Karg-Elert 
( er G 1 
S. Karg-Ele 
I { I 
5 irg-Eler 
i C. V. Stanford 
( N C. V. Stanford 
I y | eC ea ford 
EN ) * Heartsease 
ty tire het | \ 


IN F MAJOR 


H. ALLEN. 


Price One Shillit and SIX} ce. 
} 
} 
N AND ( \ Limited 
> . r . ) <I), TC. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
E THE 
Tbe T 
ORGAN 
BASIL HARWOOD. 
No ‘ 
1. Ditt 2 
a. Gr NIN F AJOF I 
3. INTE DE In D MA I 
4 Pan - - 
5. SHORT POSTLUDE I ASCENSIONTIDE ‘ , I 
¢ REQUIEM ATERNAM , 2 
7. ANDANTE TRANQUILLO IN E FLAT I 
8. CAPRICCIO ... . 
9. Two SKETCHES 
to. CONCERTO IN D maj 
tr. THREE CATHEDRAL PRELUDES 
12. Sonata No 2,1N F SHARP MID 
13. Fantasia '* CHRISTMASTIDE 
14. RHAPSOI ‘ 3 
15. IN AN OLD ABBEY o 
London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited 
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NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


! 


Price Three-Halfpence each. 





Words by Music ¢ 
COME, CHILDREN, ON AND FORWARD : F. BEVAN... _ G. C. Martin 
I rHE FRESHNESS OF THE MORNING W. St. Hirt Bourne Lady Evan-Switn 
I LOVE TO HEAR THE STORY Emiry H. MILcer F. Cray 
O COME, IN PIOUS LAYS G. WITHER J. STAINE! 
FOR EVEI D OF LOVI Mary F. Maupe W. C. Harve 
Ht vl iT « ES AWAY F. R. HAVERGAL . J. ApcocKk 
\ HY CHILDREN LOVI J. F. WHEELE . H. E. Button 
rHE MEADOWS FAIR F. A. CHALLINOF F. A. Cuar 
\ bt rInI I H. R. PALMER C. J. May 
I J. S. B. Monseut W. B. Gite: 
I N NESS J. ELLERTON ]. STAINES 
! NG F. R. HAVERGAI A. RANDE ; 
r ; ( il 3 Hecen W. SELBy A. Morrat 
DEN SI I E. OXENFORI J. STAINES : 
BLESSED SAVIOUR ( THRIN« Joun E. We i 
ENTER WITH THANKS VING W. St. Hitt Bourn: F. H. Cowen : 
M 3 BY BREAD ALO} W. H. Drape J. V. Rost : 
I N V I US WAY ya UE J. STAINE : 
AST VI J. M. Neave J. Barn ; 
| VICI , G. Movuctris J]. BARNBY ; 
HI N LOUI Y PEAI G. T ING G. J. Br : 
I 5 G. W. HINSDALE H. E. B 
| yi VN C. F. ALEXANDE 1.S 
. ND KEI W. W. How A. S. Con 
E. OxENFORI 1. Stat 
EPH} HEAR MI M. L. Duncan H. Part 
‘ J. « f N J. Sta 
I DEF E. J.T 
E HI \. GILBERT H. E. 1 
I C. WESLEY STA 
I I W. St. Hi I E Lady F 
( \ rin E. OXENE I J. Sta 
rH G.§ E I I : 
F. R. HAVERGAI \. Rani 4 
SHEPHERD E. OXENFORI J. STAIN? 
CLEA ' M. BourDILton H. E. ¢ 
NI L. WHITEHEAL EB. J. Ts 
I \l I J. J. Danteci G.W.T t ri | 
ik} E. OXENFORI J. STAINE 4 
C. Benson A.M.G b ‘ 
I ‘1 \ W. W. How H. A. Cx 1 
H , > VER S. Barinc-Got F. W. I 
I I THIS FAIR EARTH G. E. L. Corre w.¢c. 8 
ES N Vi J. Barn 
( I NDS, Tl WORLD WANTS MENDIN E. J. Trovt c 
I I Ma Brat ' W . J. H. Maun ; L 
COME BEFORE THE! J. Gipson Tune—" ELLAcoMBs 7 
sIFT THAT I CAN BRIN Mary Braprorp Wuit!s H. A. Cu ' 
. Wk SING G. S. Hopces H. A. CHamt R 
ENLY FATHER, SEND THY BLESSIN¢ CHRISTOPHER WoRDSWORTH W. C. Harvey 4 R 
a4 ( Ernet Boyce ETHet B 
ESSI SU, WE CAN SEE THEE Dorts Rowley Atec Row 
THE EARTH IS FAIR AND SWEET Doris RowLey Atec Row 
WHILI UR LORD WAS PASSING BY Ernet Boyce Erne Boyct 
PILGRI OF THE NIGHT F. W. FaBer ° -. Oniver Kn 3 
THE HOLY LIGHT W. M. W. Catt C. H. Lu ; Sa 
\V INKS THE SUN THAT LIT OUR FESTAL MORN Mary Braprorp WHITING C. J. May 3 Sa 
These Hymns are suitable for Flower Services % Say 
r ee — > Te ; — . Th 
ibove are also published in Six Sets, containing Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. per Set. 


Words only, 6s, 6d, per 100. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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~ \QVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


I 


1925 


“TC. 


Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos) 


Children’s Angel, The (both Notations) 
let us all this day (both Notations) .. 


Cu. G 
J. S. Bacu 


JUNOD 2 
2 


it all times I will bless Thee (both Notations) MENDELSSOHN 3d 
f our being (both Notations) .. - G. F. Hanpevt 14d 
f he wings of a dove (both Notations) MENDELSSOHN 2d 
Sacred ‘Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 
E t the Lord build the House (both Notations) én M. J. Monx 3d 
| ath not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) -» Myres B. Foster 4d. 
nds the night (both Notations) we G. RATHBONE 4d 
I s the hart (both Notations) .. - om N by H. Ettior Button 2d 
my Shepherd, The (s. & c., both Notations - ° HENRY SMART 3d 
O the wings of a dove (Staff Notation only) , A’ DEL HN, arr. by J. E. West 1 
O amiable are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only J. H. MaunpDeE: i 
S { Praise the Angels sang (Staff Notation only) Artwoop 2d 
Wit the fold (both Notations) ROLAND ROGERS ! 
Contralto Solo and Three-part Chorus for 1st and 2nd Soprano and Contralto 
W n Thy sacred fane (both Notations Josian Bootu 34d 
Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 
T 
: .N Sol-Fa 
a Festal Day H. A. CHAMBERS sd 3d 
H 1 be the children’s E. M. Barns 3d. 13 
I 4 we sing se Joun E. Wi rte 2d. 
hear the Story Myces B. Foster 2d 
I Thy chil J]. H. Maunpe: 2d. 
Swee Chy mere . J. BARNBY 2d. 14d 
Tt rever H. Er tT Button 3d 2d 
Anthems for Soprano Solo and Chorus 
Ope t the ites. ] \ Al 2 
Praise the Lord, O my so cr. P. Rove 4d 2 
Sun of my soul.. ] 1H. Apa 3d 
Anthems for Four Voices 
Lift uy r heads ‘i - - we ; RIL Tayi 3d 4d 
Lord, I have loved the habitati f Thy H G. W. Torrance 1d 2 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings - J. H. Maunp! sd. 2G 
Rejoice in the Lord GEORGE J. ELVEY 2d 4 
Rejoice in the Lord J. Baptiste Cacki 
Anthems for Evening Service. 
Save us, O Lord, while waking S.A.T.E GEORGE C, MARTIN 2d. 2d 
Saviour, Thy children keep 5.8.Aa.A ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.a.T.1 we ‘ ARTHUR SULLIVAN 4d 2d 
hrough the day Thy love has spared us A.T. H. A, CHAMBEE 2d 2d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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Votce Parts in Staff 


THIRTY- 











LONDON : 


and Tonic § 





NOVELLOS CLASSICAL 


with Pranoforte 


yal-fa Notations, 
VOLUME Il. 
7 IVE CLASSIC, AL 

















NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirtep. 





I 1925 





Accompaniment. 


SONGS. 


SONGS. 




















= one . Mendelssohn ; May-dew W. Sterndale | ennett 
Autumn Song Mendelssohn | May Song... . ose «+» Mendelssohn 
Con 1€ , ever-smiling Liberty . Handel | Mermaid's Song, The .. Hayda 
Come, gladsome Spring Handel My mother bids me bind my hair . 
Come, happy Spring Giordani | O for the wings of a dove : Men 
Contentment Mozart | O sunny beam cee Se 
Cottage 1e ‘ Schumann Rose, softly blooming ... 
Creation's Hymn Beethoven Say, ye who borrow 
Crusaders Schubert | Slumber Song Mer 
Evening Song Mendelssohn | Song of M A ° 3 
Fairest Isle Purcell Sun of the p eed eel .« Mendels 
First violet, The Mendelssohn | To Chloe (in sickness 'W. Sterndale 
Fisherman, The ‘ Schubert | Verdant Meadows - 
rget me not W. Sterndale Bennett | Wandering Miller, The 
yreeting Mendelssohn | Welcome to Spring Me sohn 
Hark! hark! the lark Schubert Whither one Schubert 
Hear thou my weeping Handel Who is Sylvia bert 
Hey, Ba Schumann | 
VOLUME II. 
THIRTY-SIX CLASSICAL SONGS. 
Ang ever br and fair - Han del Lord, at all ti 1 bless Thee.. e -~ coe Mer obo 
Ave aria... Lot I ees ove . 
Bird is softly calling, A O star of Eve ¥ - eee 
I v, th winter wind Old German Spring Song (Friblingslied 
By Celia's Arbour (The Garland On Wings of Song 
( f Spring, The Rose amon heather 
Cradle Song Sailor's S« The 
Ev Star, The Sl mber, oved oe ove 
Fi r's Song Smiling daven of happy days The 
Fr ind, The Th art repose one 
Gar d, The (By Celia's Arbour Th h far away 
Ge ephyr \ err TI rt like ito a flower 
H i n the Rhine, A To Music .. 
H an, rest Tr n Spring 
I e the I'wo Grenadiers, The 
Joy of Spr The Wanderer's Night-Song 
Kr tt the land Where'er you walk e 
Lay pris dt t 4 Where the Bee suck ¢ 
Lita 
y 7 ™ 
VOLUME III. 
y 
THIRTY-E IGHT CLASSICAL SONGS 
Ar troubled (Dove . Hat lel Memory, A eee eee oe 
But the Lord is mindful f ‘Hi wn Mende hn Morning Song 
Butterfly, The Cornelius Nazare . _ 
( ra Scl ert Nym] and Shepherds a 
Dawn, gentle flower W.S dale | ett O my € like the red, red rose 
De treasur'd in my heart Sch n | O rest in the Lord 
Erla Sc bert O thi fo 
Fishermaiden, Tt S ert Od jOy... 
Full-orbed 1 I Schubert | Oft in my dreams 
G ] ht y dearest child Braho Oh! had I Jubal's lyre 
Gre Spring, A Schumann | Out over the Forth 
H autif are the feet I del ace 
Iw u f Thy great merci Mendel hr Sandma The 
In May Scl nn Sx ets ose . 
Kr t th the land Schubert Si Maider W. Sternda 
Lat The Rubinstein Spring ad Me 
Let bri Seraphin Handel Swallow j 
Lit Sandman, The Braho Tr . TI schuber 
Lord of rl Sor ely Handel Violets 
VOLUME IV 
ryn a bh Oe ‘ ve. . . ant oe 
PTHIRTY CLASSICAL SONGS. 
Cherry Ri Horn | Lullaby - 3 
( ] at play Mozart heart ever faithf . co - 
e let all this das Bach fades the sur last ingering ray 4 
I r th resempblest, A I tein 1 dot dela * The Marriage of Figarc 
Ge flowers ("* Faust Gounod grinder, The ; 
Ge h, The Goetz eus v Inte 2 
yree i calls, Th chubert repare thy f, Zion a - 
Harper's Sor The bert I ade 4 
la f ve i ess Purcell herd 4 
It was a lover Morley er Ww ‘i 
jer Mend nn ' rthe g e 
La tht de ate air, The Arne \ t, The ant 
Le d I ai} ky Wa tree, The ar 
Like to a linden tree Dvorak W ill was youn Faust noe 
Schubert Wi laisies } j ne 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME, 
parate Numbers from 4d. to 3d. In Books, containing six or eight songs, trom 3d. to 1s. 
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’ SONGS 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 


ise TWENTY SONGS SWAN SONGS 


 Morart \ MEZZO-SOPKANO VOICE. GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 


NI 


=~ “THE FAIR MAID OL THE 
| __MILL” 


Gelssobn ee es J. TROUTBECK. 
— NATALIA MACFARREN. Edited, with marks for phrasing, expr 
bert ‘ 
— Feces 28, St. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
ert Hunt rest (Eller f d Price 2s. Od. 
La f I I \t 
] , id The - , 
| t I 
7 r a a 
ote 
sane Fr 
‘Back : VOL. >. 
- 


* 
~ 


VOL LLERID 


MAN AND ENGLISH WORDS 


= TWENTY SONGS _ [eee 


RR A CONTRALTO VOICE. Edite th: for phra expression, and brea 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
; . . l’rice 6d 
NATALIA MACFARREN. 
sob i rice i 
rei 5 . I 
> — ; I Fe 
bo & ( I Der N 
€ $ , I I } 
er 4 I at I 
ss I I I 
ande i 
4 be \ 


VOL. 6. 
VOL. 3. “THE WINTER JOURNE\N’ 
TWENTY SONGS sana satan tila 


VIAN 


. , HE N HV ‘ 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR. : “ . 
; . : J. TROUTBECK. 
N ANSLATEL Price 2s, 6d. 
‘ 700d t pute N t The post—Die Post 
NATALIA MACFARREN. I i Vetter I rey hea Der gra 
f I ra Die kr 
Price 2s, 6d. l I Let I 
} kr In 
H 1 tr Lind I I 
I 
S I I I 
f the 1 I I l 
I id v i-I 
rayer ! I I 
J ! lw W . dr Ss 
i Tr} d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitrep 
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CHORALES 


HARMONIZED BY 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED IN MELODIC ORDER 








BY 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


This Collection of Chorales harmonized by Bach contains, it is believed, all those that he 
arranged for voices. It includes also an Index by means of which any Chorale can easily be found if 


the first few notes of the melody are known. 


Price fen i “ Cloth, Ten Shillings and Sixpence 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


DAILY TELEGRAPH ABERDEEN PRESS AND JOURNAI 








I c making this 1 é | i has bee ** A complete and reliable collection of chorales har 
y Mr. H. Elliot Button, w has made the by Bach has long been needed. It row appears i 
volume particularly useful to organists and choirmasters by some edition published by Novello. Ne longer 
uranging the chorales in melodic order and providing an student laboriously plough throug the orat 
ing Melodic Index by means of which a particular cantatas, and the motets in sear of the vari 
Chor ! be found in a moment. Organists, indeed, harmonizations of this or that chorale. He wil I 
may f themselves m r by ploring latest allin Mr. Button’s book, together with those chor 
[ his house. by Bach in works no longer extant, but whi 
accepted as authentic upon the evidence of Bach’s gr 
BIRMINGHAM POST son... . The present volume is invaluab! t 
‘The compiler of this volume is H. Elliot Button, who Student a re 1 bo and a source of endless pleas 
has made an ingenious musical index based on the first note 
ot a melody. The system also allows of all tis SUNDAY MERCURY 
harmonizations of a melody being kept together, and tt Messrs. Novello have given to the world a w 
ident of Bach will find this an extremely interesting book. J. S. Bach was, is, and ever will remain the most 
volume. wonderful of all the great masters. The book is collected 


DAILY MAIL and arranged in melodic order by H. Elliot Button, wi 


‘Mr. H. Elhot Bu is a hard and conscientious 

ore 1..11,,. thoroughness. 
worker on behalf of music. His research work ts invaluable, > 
and his latest work of compilation has resulted in the YORKSHIRE HERALD 
collectio f ‘Chorales Harmonized by Johann Sebastiar comp - ‘ ; 
2 : ; Tie collection is admirably arranged ; a chronologica 
Bact whi appears to be the first complete and , . Ae 

: index of titles, an ingenious melodic index, invente t! 


ive edition in one volume... . The Melodic 


, i} . } } } 
auth bine h Her nd bir , 
Index which Mr. Button has introduced, in addition to the | *4600" Con ined with excellent type a inding 
, ; Lead , a handsome volume. 
usual indices, shows remarkable ingenuity. By recourse to 
this uniq invention no difficulty ts a I TABLE! 
: } hy tisf ? ‘ t The 

immediately satisfying one’s requirements... . here ts és : , : ’ 

j t sat , ] iy r in this work, and apart Mr. Elliot Button has become our benefactor giving 
evidael oO! great painstaking iabou nis OTK, and api . ’ . 

g I nung S , : t us a fine folio edition of the Bach chorales on a ve 


from its value as a work of reference, the collection is 


a . het 
; s convenient plan. The melodic index is so contrived tha 
redolent of melodic and harmonic wealth which will be . I , 


even when you have completely forgotten the words of 2 


al Uy pianists and eqguedits for many ond varies particular chorale it is soon hunted down. This well 
— printed volume is handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 
YORKSHIRE POST : 
7 I rales ar most clearly printe ] ol good paper, CHURCH TIMES 
and t book i e that will commend itself to all church “‘The Bach lover will be delighted to add this fine 
organist compilation to his music library.” 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY Limirtep. 


LONDON: 




















has indeed done the work with competence and amazing 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


LITH STAR FOLIO 


OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 


4 , Y ~ “* 
SYMPHONIES 
. » ; »~ at 
FOR PIANOFORTE 
VIOLIN AND ’CELLO PARTS ad Jib. 
USEFUL FOR THE AMATEUR, STUDENT, OR PROFESSIONAI 
PIANO SOLO. 
PRICE 3/- NET. 


VIOLIN AND ’CELLO PARTS, PRICE 2s. od. EACH. 


COMPLETE SET OF PARTS, (PIANO, VIOLIN, AND °CELLO), PRICE 7s. 61. 
CONTENTS. 

SYMPHONY ww C major, No. 1 . : Beethoven 
SYMPHONY 1n C minor, No. 5 - Beethoven 
SYMPHONY yn D, No. 7 - - Haydn 
SYMPHONY in A minor, No. 3 (The “ Scotch”) Mendelssohn 
SYMPHONY wn A, No. 4 (The “ Italian”) - - Mendelssohn 
SYMPHONY rn C major, No. 36 . Mozart 


SYMPHONY wn C major, No. 41 (The “ Jupiter”) Mozart 


pret te dee 





Ihis latest addition to the famous series of Star Folios has justly been hi 
+ the most notable of the whole output, and indeed it represents a gi 
publishing achievement, if such be possible, than any of its prede sors. |} 
re is arrayed tn a form never before available to the pianist seven of tl 
nown Symphonies by Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, nd Me 
wonderful masterpieces that stand for all time as a monument to the powe: 
od music. Whereas years ago the public were apt to afraid of the wor 
**symphony ” as implying something so extremely classical as to be beyond their 
omprehension, the extent to which extracts from symphonies are played b 
nema orchestras, \c., nowadays has brought home to the people the know 
that contained in these symphonies are some of the loveliest ge 
melody ever composed. No expense or trouble has n spared in compiling 
this wnique volume, which should undoubtedly find its way into the libraries of 


all pianists, amateur and professional alike. 

Optiona! parts for Ist and Obligato Violins, also ’Cello, are published ar 
should prove useful for home study, concert or cinema performance Bott 
parts are fully cued. 


OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
Issued by 
®. PAXTON & CO, Lap, 8 tO eee. 


Catalogues containing full List of Star Folios, Vocal, (C. 201), Piano, (C. 307), 
‘nstrumental, (C. 401), post free ON APPLICATION, Please mention “ Musical Times,’ 
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TWENTY 


No. 

1. Andante 

2. Spring Song 

3. Andante con Moto 
4. Song of Thanks; giving 
5. Church Preludes No. 
0, Postlude 

Fe Postlude 


8. Pre lude 
9. Andante ... oun 
egro Moderato 


10, All 

No. 

I. Allegretto Grazioso 
2. Church Prelude ... 
3. Andante Tranquillo 
4. For Holy Communion 
5. Postlude 

6. Largo 

7° Berceuse 

8, Adag! - fro ym 

Y Alles vretto. 

10 Andante in G 

No. 


I. Melody 

2. Maestoso 

3 Ave Maria 

4. Interlude ... 
5. Intermezzo 


SH 


ORT 


AND EASY 


FOR THE ORGAN 


5 


ynatina No 


G. 


SET I. 
No. 
Alfred H. Allen | 11, Allegro. Op. 21. 
H. Bell 12, Andante. Op. 162 
.G. J. Bennett 13. Introductory Voluntary on the Russian Hymn J: T. Pye 
. Josiah Booth 14. Prelude No. 2 
.R. E, Bryson 15. Larghetto and Alle gro 
H, Elliot Button 16, Allegretto Pastorale 
oa G. Calkin 17. Contemplation 
Percy E. Fletcher 18, Postlude ke 
.J. W. Gritton 19. Moderato Maestoso 
Kate Loder 20. Andante Pastorale 
SET ‘II. 
No. 
G. J. Bennett 11. Andante quasi Allegretto 
. R. E, Bryson 12, Cavatina in G , 
George Calkin 13. Epilogue ... 
J. Baptiste Calkin 14. Andante in A 
Percy E. Fletcher 15. Andante in G 
..G. F. Handel 16, March inG ion 
Oliver King 17. Andante Dc loroso (“ Ma arcis ia F unebre ») 
Kuhlau 18, Pastoral Melody ... 
Kate Loder 19. Andante 
F. Wesley Martin 20, Allegretto Grazioso 
SET III. 
No. 
\. Herbert Brewer II. Cavatina ... 


Ger rge 


Flet 
Alan G 


Percy E. 


Calkin 12, 
Edward T. Chipp 13. 


Melody in F 
cher Dreaming 


zyray 


zzo founded on an Irish 


Monologue No. 5 


5. The Poet Spez aks... 


No. I 


Six Short and Easy Pieces, No. ts) 


Air 


6. Postlude “Al x. Guilmant 16, Soft Voluntary 
7. Sursum Corda . John Ireland 17. Menuetto... 
8. Lieder Ohne Worte No. 22 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 18, Aspiration 
9. Andante Gustav Merkel 19. Sketch in C minor 
10, Duettino in G Ernest Newton 20, Andante con Moto 
SET IV. 
No No, 
I. Romance... - H. Bell 11, Lieder Ohne Worte No. 44 F. 
2. Minuet and Trio (Symphony in 12. Trio 
G minor) W. Sterndale Bennett 13. Short Post! ade 
3. Canzonetta César Cui 14. Andante Maestoso 
4. Interlude... .. Th. Dubois 15. Prelude 
5. Elegy ..Edward Elgar 16, Fughetta ... 
6. Allegretto wes Niels W. Gade 17. Choral Song 
7. Judex (** Mors et V ys Ch. Gounod 18, Lamentation ‘ 
8. Intermezzo No. 3 .. Alan Gray 19. Allegretto Pastorale 
9. Chanson de Joi R. G. Hailing 20, Andante 
10. Hymnus A. C. Mackenzie 
SET V. 
N No. 
1. Chorale Prelude—Erbarm’ Dich mein, 10. Prelude 
© Herre Gott J. S. Bach 11 Monologue No. 9 
S. \llegro Maestoso e Vivace W. T. Best 12. Chanson Orientale 
3. Meditation Ilugh Blair 13. Four Sketches, 
3. Cantiléne Religieuse Th. Dubois 14. Larghetto from Sonata in D 
5. Intermezzo No, 1 \lan Gray 15. Andante 
6, Then round about the Starry Throne 10, 
(** Samson’’) ; G. F. Handel 17. Interme 
7. Lieder Ohne Worte, No. 4 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 18. Andante in G 
%. Moderato Gustav Merkel 19. Lament 
Ave Verun Mozart 20, Canzona 
PRICE, PAPER COVER, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH SET. CLOTH, 


LONDON: 


NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, 


S1x SHILLINGS 


LIMITED. 


PIECES 


Gustav Merkel 





Gustav Merkel 


oe & BR 
J. Varley Roberts 
. C. Steggall 
..John E. West 
..John E. West 
.-Kate Westrop 

. W. G. Wood 


\edhead 


Gustav Merkel 
Ernest Newton 

J. Rheinberger 
J. Varley Roberts 
C. Steggall 

. Henry Smart 
John E, West 
..John E. West 
--«Kate Westrop 


. W. G. Wood 


. Joachim Raff 

J. Rheinberger 
Anton Rubinstein 
...R. Schumann 
.-R. Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 
Berthol d Tours 








..John E. West 
..John E, West 
. W. G. Wood ; 
i 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy : 
J. Rheinberger @ 
B. Luard-Selly @ 
3. Luard-Selby 


. Henry Smart 
..» Henry Smart 
. S.S. Wesley 
...John E. West 
...John E, West 
. W. G. Wood 


J. Rheinberger 
J. Rheinberger 





Schumann 
ee Schumann 
B. Luard-Selby 
E. Silas 
. Henry Smatt 
C. V. Stanford 
oe Ds hy 
Joh n E. Wes 
Ww -_ snholme 
EACH SE! 


YLM 


Violin 
Violin 
String 
Wind 
Ditto, 





a &— 2 
Cf) 


lerkel 
lerkel 
r. Pye 
ihead 
oberts 
eggall 
West 
West 
estrop 
Wood 


n Raff 
nberger 
nstein 
lumann 
jumann 
d-Selby 
1 Tours 
> West 
. West 
™ Wood 


artholdy 
inberget 
d-Sel y 
y Smart 
y Smart 
: Wesley 


E. West 


E. West 
3, Woo 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 


48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, EDITED BY 


HAROLD BROOKE 


IN TWO PARTS 
Price Four Shillings each 


Or, Complete, Cloth, Price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 


| FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


I. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 





2, VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. 
COMPOSED BY 
(Op. 22 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, Four SHILLINGS; SEPARATELY, 2s. 3d. EACH. 

— s. d. s. d. 
Violin and Pianoforte sai oe complete 4 6 | Full Score (Full Orchestra)... eee one — 4 © 
Violin and Pianoforte i separately, each 2 3 | Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra ... — & © Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
Wind Paste for Sea Cook Strings, each Number one ‘ ~ 3 0 

arts for Small Orchestra ... ous um & SF Separate String Parts, ‘8a. aide 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra ... _ ai .» 17 5! Military Band Arrangement eon até a 2s 






Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTeb. 
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> OF CUPID 


SHAFTS OF C 


THE WORDS BY 


FRED G. BOWLES. 


THE MUSIC BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


IN THREE KEYS. 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH 


I Novetto anp Company, LIMITED. 


nden 


MUSIC 


FOR 


STRING ORCHESTRA. 


Just PUBLISHED. 


BACH. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR, 


Part II., No. 16, of the ‘* Forty-Eight.” 


\rranged for String Orchestra (or Quartet) by 
Jutivus HARRISON. 
Score, 2s. Od. Parts, 3s. 4d. 
ERNEST AUSTIN. Tue Vicar or Bray. Variations 
Score, 9s. Parts, 9s. 
ADAM CARSE, BARBARA ALLEN. Variations, 
Piano Conductor, 2s. 3¢. String Parts, 6s. 
J. D. DAVIS. SonG or EvEnN!nG, 
Score, 4s. Parts, 3s. 4a. 
T. F. DUNHILL. THE CHiDDINGFOLD Suire, 
Score, 7s. 6d. Parts, Os. Od. 
EDWARD ELGAR, ELEGy. 
Score, 2s. Od. Parts, Is. 8d. 
INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO (Op. 47). Quartet 
and Orchestra. 
Score, 105. ; Quartet Parts, Os, ; Orchestral Parts, los. 6d. 
PERCY FLETCHER. Two BAGATELLEs, 
Parts, 3s. Od, 
C. H. H. PARRY. Suite 1n F (Lady Radnor’s Suite), 
score, 7 Parts, 75. Oa. 
PERCY PITT. AIR pe BALLET. 
Score, 3s. Parts, 3s. 4d. 
HENRY PURCELL, Svuire rrom Dramatic Musi 
Edited by Apert Coates 
Score, Is. Od. Parts, 2s. 8d. 
Two Suites FROM ** THE GorRDIAN KNOT 
UNTIED,” 
Edited by Gustav Ho ist 
(With additional wind and drum parts ad /7é, 
MS. on hire. ) 
No. I. Score, 4s. Parts, 2s. 8d. 
No. 2. Score, 4s. Parts, 2s. 8d. 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 


SCHOOL MARCHES |! 

— ! 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
| BOOK III. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
| Arrival of the Visitors ie H. Hofmann 
Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ‘‘ Martha” Flotow 

' 


Percy E. f ‘etcher 
J. D. Davis 

a Beethoven 

F. A. G. Ouseley 


Th. Aullak 


| Instrumental Band, The 
Little March, A 

March from ‘* Egmont ” 
March from ‘‘ St. Polycarp’ 
March sii 
March from ‘* Tannhauser”’ 


? 


eit Wagner 
| Marching off to Bed siti Myles B. Foster 
| March of Priests, from “‘ The Magic Flute ” Vozart 
Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ I] Trovatore”’ Verdi 


| Toy Soldiers’ March . Tschatkowsky 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


| : 
| Anthem for Lent and Passion Week. 
| “REX SAZCULORUM” 


“O WONDROUS LOVI 





Adapted from the CHORALE of JOHANN CRUGER 
By THEODOR L. CLEMENS. 
| Sixpence Net 


London: NOvELLO anp Company, Limited 


OLD ENGLISH 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 











PREFATORY NOTE. 
Although considerable attention has been given to the resuscit 
f Church Music, Glees and Madrigals. Organ and even Harpsic 
| Music by the older English composers, very little has been done 
| make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by Er 
musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th cen 
| These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas wt 
| for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violor 
with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another fave 
form was the Concerto grosso 
| Itis with the object of making known to the public a selection ot 
| the best of these compositions: that the present series has been 
| undertaken ALFRED MOFFAT 
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SONATA in G major James LaTEs 


No. 1. 
2. SONATA in D minor Henry Eccies 
3. SONATA in B flat major WILLIAM BaBeELl 
4. SONATA in G minor JOHN STANLEY 3 

‘ 5. SONATA in A major Joun CoLLett 3 
6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor 

Tuomas Aucustinge Arne 4 6 

7. SONATA in D major . RrcHarp Jones 3 ° 
8. TRIO-SONATA in D minor .. Witx1am Boyce ¢ 6 
9. THREE PIECES «WILLIAM Boyce 3 ° 
10. SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLEAN 3 
11. SONATA in G minor .» WittiaAM Crort 3 
12. SONATA in D minor Josern Gisss 3 
13. SONATA in D minor Joun HuMPHRIES 3 
14. SONATA in A minor Tuomas ViIncENT 3 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limited 
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SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE. | paate 


woerw comrosers [ENGLISH DANCES 


s. d — 
AUSTIN, FREDERIC., | SET 1. 
It was a lover and his lass. In D, E,andG each2 0} 


COMPOSED BY 


Sigh no more, ladies. In D and F each 2 0| 
BREWER, A. HERBERT. | FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
Orpheus with his lute 2 0; 
| 
ss 
DALE, B. J. | 
O mistress mine. In D and F each 2 o| s. d, 
Come away, Death. In D flat and E each 2 0} Fell Score 16 0 
GERMAN, EDWARD. String Parts 9 0 
It was a lover and his lass. In G and B flat each 2 o 
Orpheus with his lute > o| Wind Parts ... ; 17 3 
STEGGALL, REGINALD. Ditto (small orchestra) ; i 3 
ur Songs (for Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone) : Miiery Rand 19 0 
lark! hark! thelark; Whois Sylvia? ; ’ 7 . 
Take, O take those lips away ; Orpheus Pianoforte Solo , nd 4 0 
vith his lute : 4 0 — 
—_ Fic and Pianoforte ° ‘ 0 
List of Shakespeare Music may be had on Violin and Pianoforte 4 
application, Quintet (Pianoforte and Strings) ... ... each 4 0 


London; Novetto anp Company, Limited Extra Strings, 8d. each. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





FINAL BOOK 


OF THE 


BREARE VOCAL SERIES | OLD 


Pevntecth ENGLISH DANCES 
“VOCAL ANALYSES: SET 2. 
SENSITISING BREATH, 
EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Price Five Shillings. 


PUBLISHERS 


i & 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Full Score 2 Oo 
KENT & Co. eeslinain’ ‘ 

Harrogate: R. ACKRILL. String Par + 3 

Wind Parts a” Ss 





M uUSIC and Books Pianoforte Solo 4.0 
From the above: ‘* MINUET D’AMOUR.” 


ianoforte Solo, 2s. 3d. ; Violin and Pianoforte, 3s. ; 
ia S . 3a. 5 


— > -. : 
at Great Reductions. 
yles hold a wide range of Second-hand Copies in good 
ndition of lianoforte and Organ Music, Oratorios, 
Jperas, and Choral Works of every description, Standard | Extra Strings, 8d. each. 
‘usical Text-books, Dramatic Literature and V’lays, which 


(Juintet for Pianoforte and Strings, 4s. 


thew ° . ¥ score : 5 O 
ey offer at tremendous reductions. Send for Catalogue Full Score > 


(22 (free); mentioning definite requirements if possible. String Parts ; , © 


New Books and Music supplied on best terms, and prompt | ,,.. . » 2 
elivery eee Wind Parts , 3 
“very guaranteed, 


, one a 
Music and Books Purchased. | Military Band es = 





} 
FOYLE’S MUSIC DEPT, | 


121-125, CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpox, W.C.2. London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 
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CHAPPELL 
LATEST SONG 


GUY D’HARDELOT. 
‘ Take all thy Sorrows” 
“The Curtain Falls” 
“Sometimes in My Dreams 
MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. 
‘The Fairy Laundry’ 
“The Dance on the Lawn’ 
** Among the Willows ” 
R. CONINGSBY CLARKE 
“The Barque of Dreams 
“The Lazy Seas of Devon 
“Over the Waters Blue” 
ROGER QUILTER. 
“Go, Lovely Rose 
“Fairy Lullaby’ 
MICHAEL MULLINAR. 
* Cider 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN, 
rhe Lilac Tree 


& COS 
SUCCESSES 


HAYDN WOOD. 

“T Look into Your Garden” 

* Devotion” 

* A Brown Bird Singing” 
HERMANN LOHR. 

“The Drums of Life” 

“ Immortality ” 

‘“What a wonderful world it would be” 


ERIC COATES. 

* Summer Afternoon ” 

“I Heard You Singing ” 

* Sea Rapture” 
MOLLY CAREW. 

“ Fairy Cradles” 

“The Market ” 

“The Piper of Love” 
H. LYALL PHILLIPS. 

“Over the Dreamland Sea ” 

“ Motley” 

“May Dream” 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonp Srreet, Lonpon, W.1. 


TWO NEW 


PIANO 


] 


NEW YORK AND SYDNEY. 


rikleo 


3\ 


1 MOERAN 


— 


TOCCATA 


Price 3s. NE! 


“ E. |. Moeran’s 


STALHAM RIVER 


PRICE 2s. NET. 


“Toccata” is a brilliant affair, very difficult, but well worth the labour involve 


It has thematic interest, too, in the shape of themes that clearly owe a good deal to folk-song. 
composer shows a fine brilliance suitable to the toccata type and in a matter of rich sonority. 
harmony is full of interest, but never far-fetched. “Stalham River” is no less successful in a different waj 
Both pieces are for first-rate players, and both recall John Ireland, especially the Toccata. Mr. Moeran 


a compo ¢ 


r who will be worth watching, if we may judge from these pieces.”—-7he A/usical Times 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


THE BEAN FLOWER—IMPROMPTU 
SONATA for Violin and Piano 
(QUARTET for Strings 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


IN MARCH. Two Songs (high voice) 


Miniature Score 
Parts 10 


— 





London: Printed by Novetto & Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.1. 
Saturday, January 31, 1925. 
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